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CHAPTER I 

"i^ THE KINDLING OP LOVE 

The yard was all silent and empty under the 
burning afternoon heat, which had made its 
asphalt springy like turf, when suddenly the 
children threw themselves out of the great doors 
at either end of the Sunday-school — boys from 
the right, girls from the left — in two howling, 
impetuous streams, that widened, eddied, inter- 
mingled and formed backwaters until the whole 
quadrangle was full of clamour and movement. 
Many of the scholars carried prize-books bound 
in vivid tints, and proudly exhibited these 
volumes to their companions and to the teachers, 
who, tall, languid, and condescending, soon began 
to appear amid the restless throng. Near the 
left-hand door a little girl of twelve years, dressed 
in a cream coloured frock, with a wide and heavy 

B 
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straw hat, stood quietly kicking her foal-like legs 
against the wall. She was one of those who had 
won a prize, and once or twice she took the 
treasure from under her arm to glance at its 
frontispiece with a vague smile of satisfaction. 
For a time her bright eyes were fixed expectantly 
on the doorway ; then they would wander, and 
she started to count the windows of the various 
Connexional buildings which on three sides 
enclosed the yard — chapel, school, lecture-hall, 
and chapel-keeper*s house. Most of the children 
had already squeezed through the narrow iron 
gate into the street beyond, where a steam-car 
was rumbling and clattering up Duck Bank, 
attended by its immense shadow. The teachers 
remained a little behind. Gradually dropping 
the pedagogic pose, and happy in the virtuous 
sensation of duty accomplished, they forgot the 
frets and ^tigues of the day, and grew amiably 
vivacious among themselves. With an instinctive 
mutual complacency the two sexes mixed again 
after separation. Greetings and pleasantries were 
exchanged, and intimate conversations begun ; 
and then, dividing into small familiar groups, the 
young men and women slowly followed their 
pupils out of the gate. The chapel-keeper, who 
always had an injured expression, left the white 
step of his residence, and, walking with official 
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dignity across the yard, drew down the side- 
windows of the chapel one after another. As he 
approached the little solitary girl in his course he 
gave her a reluctant acid recognition ; then he 
returned to his hearth. Agnes was alone. 

* Well, young lady ? ' 

She looked round with a jump, and blushed, 
smiling and screwing up her little shoulders, when 
she recognised the two men who were coming 
towards her from the door of the lecture-hall. 
The one who had called out was Henry Mynors, 
morning superintendent of the Sunday-school and 
conductor of the men's Bible-class held in the 
lecture-hall on Sunday afternoons. The other 
was William Price, usually styled Willie Price, 
secretary of the same Bible-class, and son of 
Titus Price, the afternoon superintendent. 

* I'm sure you don't deserve that prize. Let 
me see if it isn't too good for you.' Mynors 
smiled playfully down upon Agnes Tellwright as 
he idly turned the leaves of the book which she 
handed to him. * Now, do you deserve it ? Tell 
me honestly.' 

She scrutinised those sparkling and vehement 
black eyes with the fearless calm of infancy. 
* Yes, 1 do,' she answered in her high, thin voice, 
having at length decided within herself that 
Mr. Mynors was joking. 

B2 
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*Then I suppose you must have it,* he 
admitted, with a fine air of giving way. 

As Agnes took the volume from him she 
thought how perfect a man Mr. Mynors was. 
His eyes, so kind and sincere, and that mysterious, 
delicious, inexpressible something which dwelt 
behind his eyes : these constituted an ideal for 
her. 

Willie Price stood somewhat apart, grinning, 
and pulling a thin honey-coloured moustache. 
He was at the uncouth, disjointed age, twenty- 
one, and nine years younger than Henry Mynors. 
Despite a continual effort after ease of manner, 
he was often sheepish and self-conscious, even, 
as now, when he could discover no reason for 
such a condition of mind. But Agnes liked him 
too. His simple, pale blue eyes had a wistfulness 
which made her feel towards him as she felt 
towards her doll when she happened to find it 
lying neglected on the floor. 

* Your big sister isn't out of school yet } * 
Mynors remarked. 

Agnes shook her head. * I've been waiting 
ever so long,' she said plaintively. 

At that moment a grey-haired woman with a 
benevolent but rather pinched face emerged with 
much briskness from the girls' door. This was 
Mrs. Sutton, a distant relative of Mynors' — his 
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mother had been her second cousin. The men 
raised their hats. 

* I've just been down to make sure of some 
of you slippery folks for the sewing-meeting,' 
she said, shaking hands with Mynors, and in- 
cluding both him and Willie Price in an embracing 
maternal smile. She was short-sighted and did 
not perceive Agnes, who had fallen back. 

* Had a good class this afternoon, Henry ? * 
Mrs. Sutton's breathing was short and quick. 

* Oh, yes,' he said, * very good indeed.' 

* You're doing a grand work.' 

* We had over seventy present,' he added. 

* Eh ! ' she said, * I make nothing of numbers, 
Henry. I meant a good class. Doesn't it say — 
Where two or three are gathered together . . . .? 
But I must be getting on. The horse wiU be 
restless. I've to go up to Hillport before tea. 
Mrs. Clayton Vernon is ill.' 

Scarcely having stopped in her active course, 
Mrs. Sutton drew the men along with her down 
the yard, she and Mynors in rapid talk : Willie 
Price fell a little to the rear, his big hands half- 
way into his pockets and his eyes diffidently 
roving. It appeared as though he could not find 
courage to take a share in the conversation, yet 
was anxious to convince himself of his right to 
do so. 
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Mynors helped Mrs. Sutton into her carriage, 
which had been drawn up outside the gate of the 
school yard. Only two families of the Bursley 
Wesleyan Methodists kept a carriage, the Suttons 
and the Clayton Vernons. The latter, boasting 
lineage and a large house in the aristocratic suburb 
of Hillport, gave to the society monetary aid and 
a gracious condescension. But though indubitably 
above the operation of any unwritten sumptuary 
law, even the Clayton Vernons ventured only in 
wet weather to bring their carriage to chapel. 
Yet Mrs. Sutton, who was a plain woman, might 
with impunity use her equipage on Sundays. 
This license granted by Connexional opinion was 
due to the fact that she so obviously regarded her 
carriage, not as a carriage, but as a contrivance on 
four wheels for enabling an infirm creature to 
move rapidly from place to place. When she 
got into it she had exactly the air of a doctor 
on his rounds. Mrs. Sutton's bodily frame had 
long ago proved inadequate to the ceaseless 
demands of a spirit indefatigably altruistic, and 
her continuance in activity was a notable illustra- 
tion of the dominion of mind over matter. Her 
husband, a potter's valuer and commission agent, 
made money with facility in that lucrative voca- 
tion, and his wife's charities were famous, not- 
withstanding her attempts to hide them. Neither 
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husband nor wife had allowed riches to put a 
factitious gloss upon their primal simplicity. 
They were as they were, save that Mr. Sutton 
had joined the Five Towns Field Club and 
acquired some of the habits of an archaeologist. 
The influence of wealth on manners was to be 
observed only in their daughter Beatrice, who, 
while favouring her mother, dressed at consider- 
able expense, and at intervals gave much time to 
the arts of music and painting. 

Agnes watched the carriage drive away, and 
then turned to look up the stairs within the school 
doorway. She sighed, scowled, and sighed again, 
murmured something to herself, and finally began 
to read her book. 

* Not come out yet ? ' Mynors was at her 
side once more, alone this time. 

*No, not yet,* said Agnes, wearied. *Yes. 
Here she is. Anna, what ages youVe been ! ' 

Anna Tellwright stood motionless for a second 
in the shadow of the doorway. She was tall, but 
not unusually so, and sturdily built up. Her 
figure, though the bust was a little flat, had the 
lenient curves of absolute maturity. Anna had 
been a woman since seventeen, and she was now 
on the eve of her twenty-first birthday. She 
wore a plain, home-made light frock checked with 
brown and edged with brown velvet, thin cotton 
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gloves of cream colour, and a broad straw hat like 
her sister's. Her grave face^ owing to the pro- 
minence of the cheek-bones and the width of the 
jaw, had a slight angularity ; the lips were thin, 
the brown eyes rather large, the eyebrows level, 
the nose fine and delicate ; the ears could scarcely 
be seen for the dark brown hair which was brushed 
diagonally across the temples, leaving of the fore- 
head only a pale triangle. It seemed a face for 
the cloister, austere in contour, fervent in expres- 
sion, the severity of it mollified by that resigned 
and spiritual melancholy peculiar to women who 
through the error of destiny have been born into 
a wrong environment. 

As if charmed forward by Mynors' compel- 
ling eyes, Anna stepped into the sunlight, at the 
same time putting up her parasol. * How calm 
and stately she is,' he thought, as she gave him 
her cool hand and murmured a reply to his salu- 
tation. But even his aquiline gaze could not 
surprise the secrets of that concealing breast : this 
was one of the three great tumultuous moments 
of her life — she realised for the first time that she 
was loved. 

* You are late this afternoon, Miss Tellwright,' 
Mynors began, with the easy inflections of a man 
well accustomed to prominence in the society 
of women. Little Agnes seized Anna's left arm, 
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silently holding up the prize, and Anna nodded 
appreciation. 

* Yes,' she said as they walked across the yard, 
*one of my girls has been doing wrong. She 
stole a Bible from another girl, so of course I 
had to mention it to the superintendent. Mr. 
Price gave her a long lecture, and now she is 
waiting upstairs till he is ready to go with her to 
her home and talk to her parents. He says she 
must be dismissed.' 

* Dismissed ! ' 

Anna's look flashed a grateful response to 
him. By the least possible emphasis he had ex- 
pressed a complete disagreement with his senior 
colleague which etiquette forbade him to utter in 
words. 

*I think it's a very great pity,' Anna said 
firmly. * I rather like the girl,' she ventured in 
haste ; * you might speak to Mr. Price about it.' 

* If he mentions it to me.' 

*Yes, I meant that. Mr. Price said — if it 
had been anything else but a Bible ' 

* Um ! ' he murmured, very low, but she 
caught the significance of his intonation. They 
did not glance at each other : it was unnecessary. 
Anna felt that comfortable easement of the spirit 
which springs from the recognition of another 
spirit capable of understanding without explana- 
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tions and of sympathising without a phrase. 
Under that calm mask a strange and sweet satis- 
faction thrilled through her as her precious instinct 
of common sense — ^rarest of good qualities, and 
pining always for fellowship — found a companion 
in his own. She had dreaded the overtures which 
for a fortnight past she had foreseen were inevit- 
ably to come from Mynors : he was a stranger, 
whom she merely respected. Now in a sudden 
disclosure she knew him and liked him. The 
dire apprehension of those formal * advances ' 
which she had watched other men make to 
other women faded away. It was at once a 
release and a reassurance. 

They were passing through the gate, Agnes 
skipping round her sister's skirts, when Willie 
Price reappeared from the direction of the chapel. 

* Forgotten something ? ' Mynors inquired ot 
him blandly. 

*Ye-es,' he stammered, clumsily raising his 
hat to Anna. She thought of him exactly as 
Agnes had done. He hesitated for a fraction 
of time, and then went up the yard towards the 
lecture-hall. 

* Agnes has been showing me her prize,' said 
Mynors, as the three stood together outside the 
gate. * I ask her if she thinks she really deserves 
it, and she says she does. What do you think, 
Miss Big Sister ? ' 
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Anna gave the little girl an affectionate smile 
of comprehension. * What is it called, dear ? ' 

* " Janey's Sacrifice or the Spool of Cotton, and 
other stories for children," ' Agnes read out in a 
monotone : then she clutched Anna's elbow and 
aimed a whisper at her ear. 

* Very well, dear,' Anna answered aloud, * but 
we must be back by a quarter-past four.' And 
turning to Mynors : * Agnes wants to go up to 
the park to hear the band play.' 

* I'm going up there, too,' he said. * Come 
along, Agnes, take my arm and show me the 
way.* Shyly Agnes left her sister's side and put 
a pink finger into Mynors' hand. 

Moor Road, which climbs over the ridge to 
the mining village of Moorthorne and passes the 
new park on its way, was crowded with people 
going up to criticise and enjoy this latest outcome 
of municipal enterprise in Bursley : sedate elders 
of the borough who smiled grimly to see one 
another on Sunday afternoon in that undignified, 
idly curious throng ; white-skinned potters, and 
miners with the swarthy paUor of subterranean 
toil ; untidy Sabbath loafers whom neither church 
nor chapel could entice, and the primly-clad 
respectable who had not only clothes but a 
separate deportment for the seventh day ; house- 
wives whose pale faces, as of prisoners free only 
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for a while, showed a naive and timorous pleasure 
in the unusual diversion ; young women made 
glorious by richly-coloured stufFs and carrying 
themselves with the defiant independence of good 
wages earned in warehouse or painting-shop ; 
youths oppressed by stiff new clothes bought at 
Whitsuntide, in which the bright necktie and the 
nosegay revealed a thousand secret aspirations ; 
young children running and yelling with the 
marvellous energy of their years ; here and there 
a small well-dressed group whose studious re- 
pudiation of the crowd betrayed a conscious 
eminence of rank ; louts, drunkards, idiots, 
beggars, waifs, outcasts, and every oddity of the 
town : all were more or less under the influence 
of a new excitement, and all with the same face of 
pleased expectancy looked towards the spot where, 
half;-way up the hill, a denser mass of sightseers 
indicated the grand entrance to the Park. 

*What stacks of folks ! ' Agnes exclaimed. 
* It's like going to a football match.' 

* Do you go to football matches, Agnes ? ' 
Mynors asked. The child gave a giggle. 

Anna was relieved when these two began to 
chatter. She had at once, by a firm natural 
impulse, subdued the agitation which seized her 
when she found Mynors waiting with such an 
obvious intention at the school door ; she had 
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conversed with him in tones of quiet ease ; his 
attitude had even enabled her in a few moments 
to establish a pleasant familiarity with him. 
Nevertheless, as they joined the stream of people 
in Moor Road, she longed to be at home, in her 
kitchen, in order to examine herself and the new 
situation thus created by Mynors. And yet also 
she was glad that she must remain at his side, but 
it was a fluttered joy that his presence gave her, 
too strange for immediate appreciation. As her 
eye, without directly looking at him, embraced 
the suave and admirable male creature within its 
field of vision, she became aware that he was 
quite inscrutable to her. What were his inmost 
thoughts, his ideals, the histories of his heart ? 
Surely it was impossible that she should ever 
know these secrets I He — and she : they 
were utterly foreign to each other. So the 
primary dissonances of sex vibrated within her, 
and her own feelings puzzled her. Still, there 
was an instant pleasure, delightful, if disturbing 
and inexplicable. And also there was a sensation 
of triumph, which, though she tried to scorn it, 
she could not banish. That a man and a woman 
should saunter together on that road was nothing ; 
but the circumstance acquired tremendous im- 
portance when the man happened to be Henry 
Mynors and the woman Anna Tellwright. 
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Mynors — handsome, dark, accomplished, exem- 
plary and prosperous — had walked for ten years 
circumspect and unscathed amid the glances ot 
a whole legion of maids. As for Anna, the 
peculiarity of her position had always marked 
her for special attention : ever since her father 
settled in Bursley, she had felt herself to be the 
object of an interest in which awe and pity were 
equally mingled. She guessed that the fact of 
her going to the Park with Mynors that afternoon 
would pass swiftly from mouth to mouth like the 
rumour of a decisive event. She had no friends ; 
her innate reserve had been misinterpreted, and 
she was not popular among the Weslcyan com- 
munity. Many people would say, and more 
would think, that it was her money which was 
drawing Mynors from the narrow path of his 
celibate discretion. She could imagine all the 
innuendos, the expressive nods, the pursing of 
lips, the lifting of shoulders and of eyebrows. 
* Money '11 do owt ' : that was the proverb. 
But she cared not. She had the just and un- 
shakeable self-esteem which is fundamental in all 
strong and righteous natures ; and she knew 
beyond the possibility of doubt that, though 
Mynors might have no incurable aversion to a 
fortune, she herself, the spirit and body of her, 
had been the sole awakener of his desire. 
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By a common instinct, Mynors and Anna 
made little Agnes the centre of attraction. 
Mynors continued to tease her, and Agnes, 
growing courageous, began to retort. She was 
now walking between them, and the other two 
smiled to each other at the child's sayings over 
her head, interchanging thus messages too subtle 
and delicate for the coarse medium of words. 

As they approached the Park the bandstand 
came into sight over the railway cutting, and they 
could hear the music of * The Emperor's Hymn.' 
The crude, brazen sounds were tempered in their 
passage through the warm, still air, and fell 
gently on the ear in soft waves, quickening every 
heart to unaccustomed emotions. Children leaped 
forward, and old people unconsciously assumed a 
lightsome vigour. 

The Park rose in terraces from the railway 
station to a street of small villas almost on the 
ridge of the hill. From its gilded gates to its 
smallest geranium-slips it was brand-new, and 
most of it was red. The keeper's house, the 
bandstand, the kiosks, the balustrades, the 
shelters — all these assailed the eye with a 
uniform redness of brick and tile which nullified 
the pallid greens of the turf and the frail trees. 
The immense crowd, in order to circulate, moved 
along in tight processions, inspecting one after 
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another the various features of which they had 
read full descriptions in the * Staffordshire Signal ' 
— waterfall, grotto, lake, swans, boat, seats, 
faience, statues — and scanning with interest the 
names of the donors so clearly inscribed on such 
objects of art and craft as from divers motives 
had been presented to the town by its citizens. 
Mynors, as he manoeuvred a way for the two 
girls through the main avenue up to the topmost 
terrace, gravely judged each thing upon its merits, 
approving this, condemning that. In deciding 
that under all the circumstances the Park made 
a very creditable appearance he only reflected the 
best local opinion. The town was proud of its 
achievement, and it had the right to be ; for, 
though this narrow pleasaunce was in itself 
unlovely, it symbolised the first faint renascence 
of the longing for beauty in a district long given 
up to unredeemed ugliness. ^ 

At length, Mynors having encountered many 
acquaintances, they got past the bandstand and 
stood on the highest terrace, which was almost 
deserted. Beneath them, in front, stretched a 
maze of roofs, dominated by the gold angel of the 
Town Hall spire. Bursley, the ancient home of 
the potter, has an antiquity of a thousand years. It 
lies towards the north end of an extensive valley, 
which must have been one of the fairest spots in 
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Alfred's England, but which is now defaced by 
the activities of a quarter of a million of people. 
Five contiguous towns — ^Turnhill, Bursley, Han- 
bridge, Knype, and Longshaw — united by a single 
winding thoroughfare some eight miles in length, 
have inundated the valley like a succession of 
great lakes. Of these five Bursley is the mother, 
but Hanbridge is the largest. They are mean 
and forbidding of aspect — sombre, hard-featured, 
uncouth ; and the vaporous poison of their ovens 
and chimneys has soiled and shrivelled the 
surrounding country till there is no village lane 
within a league but what offers a gaunt and 
ludicrous travesty of rural charms. Nothing 
could be more prosaic than the huddled, red- 
brown streets ; nothing more seemingly remote 
from romance. Yet be it said that romance is 
even here — the romance which, for those who 
have an eye to perceive it, ever dwells amid the 
seats of industrial manufacture, softening the coarse- 
ness, transfiguring the squalor, of these mighty 
alchemic operations. Look down into the vaUey 
from this terrace-height where love is kindling, 
embrace the whole smoke-girt amphitheatre in a 
glance, and it may Be that you will suddenly 
comprehend the secret and superb significance 
of the vast Doing which goes forward below. 
Because they seldom think, the townsmen take 
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shame when indicted for having disfigured half a 
county in order to live. They have not under- 
stood that this disfigurement is merely an episode 
in the unending warfare of man and nature, and 
calls for no contrition. Here, indeed, is nature 
repaid for some of her notorious cruelties. She 
imperiously bids man sustain and reproduce him- 
self, and this is one of the places where in the 
very act of obedience he wounds and maltreats 
her. Out beyond the municipal confines, where 
the subsidiary industries of coal and iron prosper 
amid a wreck of verdure, the struggle is grim, 
appalling, heroic — so ruthless is his havoc of her, 
so indomitable her ceaseless recuperation. On 
the one side is a wresting from nature's own 
bowels of the means to waste her ; on the other, 
an undismayed, enduring fortitude. The grass 
grows ; though it is not green, it grows. In the 
very heart of the valley, hedged about with 
furnaces, a farm still stands, and at harvest-time 
the sooty sheaves are gathered in. 

The band stopped playing. A whole popula- 
tion was idle in the Park, and it seemed, in the 
fierce calm of the sunlight, that of all the 
strenuous weekday vitality of the district only a 
murmurous hush remained. But everywhere on 
the horizon, and nearer, furnaces cast their heavy 
smoke across the borders of the sky : the Doing 
was never suspended. 
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^Mr. Mynors/ said Agnes, still holding his 
hand, when they had been silent a moment, 
^ when do those furnaces go out ? * 

* They don't go out,* he answered, * unless 
there is a strike. It costs hundreds and hundreds 
of pounds to light them again.' 

* Does it ? * she said vaguely. * Father says 
it's the smoke that stops my gilliflowers from 
growing.' 

Mynors turned to Anna. *Your father 
seems the picture of health. I saw him out this 
morning at a quarter to seven, as brisk as a boy. 
What a constitution I ' 

* Yes,' Anna replied, * he is always up at six.' 

* But you aren't, I suppose ? ' 
« Yes, I too.' 

* And me too,* Agnes interjected. 

* And how does Bursley compare with Han- 
bridge ? ' Mynors continued. Anna paused 
before replying. 

«I like it better,' she said. *At first — last 
year — I thought I shouldn't.' 

' By the way, your father used to preach in 
Hanbridge circuit ' 

' That was years ago,' she said quickly. 

* But why won't he preach here ? I dare say 

you know that we are rather short of local 

preachers — good ones, that is.' 

c 2 
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* I can't say why father doesn't preach now : * 
Anna flushed as she spoke. *You had better 
ask him that.' 

* Well, I will do,' he laughed. * I am coming 
to see him soon — perhaps one night next week.' 

Anna looked at Henry Mynors as he uttered 
the astonishing words. The Tellwrights had been 
in Bursley a year, but no visitor had crossed their 
doorsteps except the minister, once, and such poor 
defaulters as came, full of excuse and obsequious 
conciliation, to pay rent overdue. 

* Business, I suppose ? ' she said, and prayed 
that he might not be intending to make a mere 
call of ceremony. 

*Yes, business,' he answered lightly. *But 
you will be in ? ' 

*I am always in,' she said. She wondered 
what the business could be, and felt relieved to 
know that his visit would have at least some 
assigned pretext ; but already her heart beat with 
pprehensive perturbation at the thought of his 
presehce in their household. 

* See ! ' said Agnes, whose eyes were every- 
where. * There's Miss Sutton.' 

Both Mynors and Anna looked sharply round. 
Beatrice Sutton was coming towards them along 
the terrace. Stylishly clad in a dress of pink 
muslin, with harmonious hat, gloves, and sun- 
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shade, she made an agreeable and rather eiFective 
picture, despite her plain, round face and stoutish 
figure. She had the air of being a leader. 
Grafted on to the original simple honesty of 
her eyes there was the unconsciously-acquired 
arrogance of one who had always been accus- 
tomed to deference. Socially, Beatrice had no 
peer among the young women who were active in 
the Wesleyan Sunday-school. Beatrice had been 
used to teach in the afternoon school, but she had 
recently advanced her labours from the afternoon 
to the morning in response to a hint that if she 
did so the force of her influence and example 
might lessen the chronic dearth of morning 
teachers. 

*Good afternoon. Miss Tellwright,* Beatrice 
said as she came up. ^ So you have come to look 
at the Park.' 

* Yes,' said Anna, and then stopped awkwardly. 
In the tone of each there was an obscure con- 
straint, and something in Mynors' smile of salute 
to Beatrice showed that he too shared it. 

* Seen you before,' Beatrice said to him fami- 
liarly, without taking his hand ; then she bent 
down and kissed Agnes. 

* What are you doing here, mademoiselle ? ' 
Mynors asked her. 

* Father's just down below, near the lake. He 
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caught sight of you, and sent me up to say that 
you were to be sure to come in to supper to- 
night. You will, won't you ? * 

* Yes, thanks. I had meant to.* 

Anna knew that they were related, and also 
that Mynors was constantly at the Suttons* house, 
but the close intimacy between these two came 
nevertheless like a shock to her. She could not 
conquer a certain resentment of it, however absurd 
such a feeling might seem to her intelligence. 
A|id this attitude extended not only to the inti- 
macy, but to Beatrice's handsome clothes and 
facile urbanity, which by contrast emphasised her 
own poor little frock and tongue-tied manner. 
The mere existence of Beatrice so near to Mynors 
was like an affront to her. Yet at heart, and even 
while admiring this shining daughter of success, 
she was conscious within herself of a fundamental 
superiority. The soul of her condescended to the 
soul of the other one. 

They began to discuss the Park. 

* Papa says it will send up the value of that 
land over there enormously,' said Beatrice, point- 
ing with her ribboned sunshade to some building 
plots which lay to the north, high up the hill. 
* Mr. Tellwright owns most of that, doesn't he ? * 
she added to Anna. 

' I dare say he does,' said Anna. It was torture 
to her to refer to her fiither's possessions. 
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* Or course it wiD be covered with streets in a 
few months. Will he build himself, or will he 
seUit?' 

*I haven't the least idea/ Anna answered, 
with an eiFort after gaiety of tone, and then 
turned aside to look at the crowd. There, close 
against the bandstand, stood her father, a short, 
stout, ruddy, middle-aged man in a shabby brown 
suit. He recognised her, stared fixedly, and 
nodded with his grotesque and ambiguous grin. 
Then he sidled ofF towards the entrance of the 
Park. None of the others had seen him. 

' Agnes dear,' she said abruptly, ' we must go 
now, or we shall be late for tea.' 

As the two women said good-bye their eyes 
met, and in the brief second of that encounter 
each tried to wring from the other the true answer 
to a question which lay unuttered in her heart. 
Then, having bidden adieu to Mynors, whose 
parting glance sang its own song to her, Anna 
took Agnes by the hand and left him and Beatrice 
together. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE miser's daughter 



Anna sat in the bay-window of the front parlour, 
her accustomed place on Sunday evenings in 
summer, and watched Mr. Tellwright and Agnes 
disappear down the slope of Trafalgar Road on 
their way to chapel. Trafalgar Road is the long 
thoroughfare which, under many aliases, runs 
through the Five Towns from end to end, uniting 
them as a river might unite them. Ephraim 
Tellwright could remember the time when this 
part of it was a country lane, flanked by meadows 
and market gardens. Now it was a street of 
houses up to and beyond Bleakridge, where the 
Tellwrights lived ; on the other side of the hill 
the houses came only in patches until the far- 
stretching borders of Hanbridge were reached. 
Within the municipal limits Bleakridge was the 
pleasantest quarter of Bursley — Hillport, abode 
of the highest fashion, had its own government 
and authority — ^and to reside *at the top of 
Trafalgar Road' was still the final ambition of 
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many citizens, though the natural growth of the 
town had robbed Bleakridge of some of that 
exclusive distinction which it once possessed. 
Trafalgar Road, in its journey to Bleakridge from 
the centre of the town, underwent certain changes 
of character. First came a succession of manu- 
factories and small shops ; then, at the beginning 
of the rise, a quarter of a mile of superior 
cottages ; and lastiy, on the brow, occurred the 
houses of the comfortable-detached, semi-detached, 
and in terraces, with rentals from 25/. to 60/. a 
year. The Tellwrights lived in Manor Terrace 
(the name being a last reminder of the great 
farmstead which formerly occupied the western 
hill side) : their house, of light yellow brick, was 
two-storied, with a long narrow garden behind, 
and the rent 30/. Exactly opposite was an 
antique red mansion, standing back in its own 
ground — home of the Mynors ^mily for two 
generations, but now a school, the Mynors family 
being extinct in the district save for one member. 
Somewhat higher up, still on the opposite side to 
Manor Terrace, came an imposing row of four 
new houses, said to be the best planned and best 
built in the town, each erected separately and 
occupied by its owner. The nearest of these four 
was Councillor Sutton's, valued at 60/. a year. 
Lower down, below Manor Terrace and on the 
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same side, lived the Weslepn superintendent 
minister, the vicar of St. Luke's Church, an 
alderman, and a doctor. 

It was nearly six o'clock. The sun shone, but 
gentlier ; and the earth lay cooling in the mild, 
pensive effulgence of a summer evening. Even 
the onrush of the steam-car, as it swept with a 
gay load of passengers to Hanbridge, seemed to 
be chastened ; the bell of the Roman Catholic 
chapel sounded like the bell of some village 
church heard in the distance ; the quick but sober 
tramp of the chapel-goers fell peacefully on the 
ear. The sense of calm increased, and, steeped 
in this meditative calm, Anna from the open 
window gazed idly down the perspective of the 
road, which ended a mile away in the dim concave 
forms of ovens suffused in a pale mist. A book 
from the Free Library lay on her lap ; she could 
not read it. She was conscious of nothing save 
the quiet enchantment of reverie. Her mind, 
stimulated by the emotions of the afternoon, 
broke the fetters of habitual self-discipline, and 
ranged voluptuously free over the whole field of 
recollection and anticipation. To remember, to 
hope : that was sufficient joy. 

In the dissolving views of her own past, 
from which the rigour and pain seemed to 
have mysteriously departed, the chief figure was 
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always her father—that sinister and formidable 
individuality, whom her mind hated but her heart 
disobediently loved. Ephraim Tellwright^ was 
one of the most extraordinary and most mysterious 
men in the Five Towns. The outer facts of his 
career were known to all, for his riches made him 
notorious ; but of the secret and intimate man 
none knew anjrthing except Anna, and what 
litde Anna knew had come to her by divination 
rather than discernment. A native of Hanbridge, 
he had inherited a small fortune from his father, 
who was a prominent Wesleyan Methodist. At 
thirty, owing mainly to investments in property 
which his (^ing of potter's valuer had helped 
him to choose with advantage, he was worth 
twenty thousand pounds, and he lived in lodgings 
on a total expenditure of about a hundred a yeai-. 
When he was thirty-five he suddenly married, 
without any perceptible public wooing, the 
daughter of a wood merchant at Oldcastle, and 
shortly after the marriage his wife inherited from 
her father a sum of eighteen thousand pounds. 
The pair lived narrowly in a small house up at 
Pireford, between Hanbridge and Oldcasde. 
They visited no one, and were never seen together 
except on Sundays. She was a rosy-cheeked, 

' 7>i/fe«^^/ stile- Wright, a name specially characteristic of, and 
possibly originating in, this day-mannfiicturing district. 
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veiy unassuming and simple woman, who smiled 
easily and talked with difficiJty, and for the rest 
lived apparently a servile life of satisfaction and 
content. After five years Anna was born, and 
in another five years Mrs. Tellwright died of 
erysipelas. The widower engaged a housekeeper : 
otherwise his existence proceeded without change. 
No stranger visited the house, the housekeeper 
never gossiped ; but tales will spread, and people 
fell into the habit of regarding Tellwright's child 
and his housekeeper with commiseration. 

During all this period he was what is termed 
* a good Wesleyan,' preaching and teaching, and 
spending himself in the various activities of 
Hanbridge chapel. For many years he had 
been circuit treasurer. Among Anna's earliest 
memories was a picture of her father arriving 
late for supper one Sunday night in autumn 
after an anniversary service, and pouring out on 
the white tablecloth the contents of numerous 
chamois-leather money-bags. She recalled the 
surprising dexterity with which he counted the 
coins, the peculiar smell of the bags, and her 
mother's bland exclamation, * Eh, Ephraim ! ' 
Tellwright belonged by birth to the Old Guard 
of Methodism ; there was in his family a tradition 
of holy valour for the pure doctrine : his father, 
a Bursley man, had fought in the fight which 
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preceded the famous Primitive Methodist Seces- 
sion of 1808 at Bursley, and had also borne a 
notable part in the Warren affrays of '28, and the 
disastrous trouble of the Fly-Sheets in '49, when 
Methodism lost a hundred thousand members. 
As for Ephraim, he expounded the mystery of 
the Atonement in village conventicles and grew 
garrulous with God at prayer-meetings in the big 
Bethesda chapel ; but he did these things as 
routine, without skill and without enthusiasm, 
because they gave him an unassailable position 
within the central group of the society. He 
was not, in fiict, much smitten with either the 
doctrinal or the spiritual side of Methodism. 
His chief interest lay in those fiscal schemes of 
organisation without whose aid no religious pro- 
paganda can possibly succeed. It was in the 
finance of salvation that he rose supreme — the 
interminable altewiation of debt-raising and new 
liability which provides a lasting excitement for 
Nonconformists. In the negotiation of mort- 
gages, the artful arrangement of the incidence of 
collections, the manufacture of special appeals, the 
planning of anniversaries and of mighty revivals, 
he was an undisputed leader. To him the circuit 
was a * going concern,' and he kept it in motion, 
serving the Lord in committee and over statements 
of account. The minister by his pleading might 
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bring sinners to the penitent form, but it was 
Ephraim Tellwright who reduced the cost per 
head of souls saved, and so widened the frontiers 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Three years after the death of his first wife it 
was rumoured that he would many again, and 
that his choice had fallen on a young orphan girl, 
thirty years his junior, who * assisted ' at the 
stationer's shop where he bought his daily news- 
paper. The rumour was weU-founded. Anna, 
then eight years of age, vividly remembered the 
home-coming of the pale wife, and her own 
sturdy attempts to explain, excuse, or assuage to 
this wistful and fragile creature the implacable 
harshness of her father's temper. Agnes was born 
within a year, and the pale girl died of puerperal 
fever. In that year lay a whole tragedy, which 
could not have been more poignant in its per- 
fection if the year had been a thousand years. 
Ephraim promptly re-engaged the old house- 
keeper, a course which filled Anna with secret 
childish revolt, for Anna was now nine, and 
accomplished in all domesticity. In another seven 
years the housekeeper died, a gaunt grey ruin, 
and Anna at sixteen became mistress of the house- 
hold, with a small sister to cherish and control. 
About this time Anna began to perceive that her 
father was generally regarded as a man of great 
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wealth, haying few rivals in the entire r^ion of the 
Five Towns. Definite knowledge, however, she 
had none : he never spoke of his aflairs ; she 
knew only that he possessed houses and other 
property in various places, that he always turned 
first to the money article in the newspaper, and 
that long envelopes arrived for him by post almost 
daily. But she had once heard the surmise that 
he was worth sixty thousand of his own, apart 
from the fortune of his first wife, Anna's mother. 
Nevertheless, it did not occur to her to think of 
her father, in plain terms, as a miser, until one 
day she happened to read in the ' Stafifordshire 
Signal ' some particulars of the last will and testa- 
ment of William Wilbraham, J.P., who had just 
died. Mr. Wilbraham had been a famous magnate 
and benefactor of the Five Towns ; his revered name 
was in every mouth ; he had a fine seat, Hillport 
House, at Hillport ; and his superb horses were 
constantly seen, winged and nervous, in the 
streets of Bursley and Hanbridge. The * Signal * 
said that the net value of his estate was 
sworn at fifty-nine thousand pounds. This single 
fact added a definite and startling significance to 
figures which had previously conveyed nothing 
to Anna except an idea of vastness. The crude 
contrast between the things of Hillport House 
and the things of the six-roomed abode in 
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Manor Terrace gave food for reflection, silent but 
profound. 

Tellwright had long ago retired from business, 
and three years after the housekeeper died he re- 
tired, practically, from religious work, to the grave 
detriment of the Hanbridge circuit. In reply to 
sorrowful and pained questioners, he said merely 
that he was getting old and needed rest, and that 
there ought to be plenty of younger men to fill 
his shoes. He gave up everything except his 
pew in the chapel. The circuit was astounded by 
this sudden defection of a class-leader, a local 
preacher, and an officer. It was an inexplicable 
fell from grace. Yet the solution of the problem 
was quite simple. Ephraim had lost interest in 
his religious avocations ; they had ceased to amuse 
him, the old ardour had cooled. The phenomenon 
is a common enough experience with men who 
have passed their fiftieth year — men, too, who 
began with the true and sacred zeal, which Tell- 
wright never felt. The diflference in Tellwright's 
case was that, characteristically, he at once yielded 
to the new instinct, caring naught for public 
opinion. Soon afterwards, having purchased a 
lot of cottage-property in Bursley, he decided to 
migrate to the town of his fathers. He had more 
than one reason for doing so, but perhaps the 
chief was that he found the atmosphere of Han- 
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bridge Wesleyan chapel rather uncongenial. The 
exodus from it was his silent and malicious retort 
to a silent rebuke. 

He appeared now to grow younger, discarding 
in some measure a certain morose taciturnity 
which had hitherto marked his demeanour. He 
went amiably about in the manner of a veteran 
determined to enjoy the brief existence of life's 
winter. His stout, stiff, deliberate yet alert 
figure became a familiar object to Bursley : that 
ruddy face, with its small blue eyes, smooth upper 
lip, and short grey beard under the smooth chin, 
seemed to pervade the streets, offering every- 
where the conundrum of its vague smile. 
Though no friend ever crossed his doorstep, he 
had dozens of acquaintances of the footpath. He 
was not, however, a facile talker, and he seldom 
gave an opinion ; nor were his remarks often 
noticeably shrewd. He existed within himself, 
unrevealed. To the crowd, of course, he was a 
marvellous legend, and moving always in the 
glory of that legend he received their wondering 
awe — an awe tinged with contempt for his lack of 
ostentation and public splendour. Commercial 
men with whom he had transacted business liked 
to discuss his abilities, thus disseminating that 
solid respect for him which had sprung from a 
personal experience of those abilities, and which 

D 
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not even the shabbiness of his clothes could 
weaken. 

Anna was disturbed by the arrival at the front 
door of the milk-girl. Alternately with her 
father, she stayed at home on Sunday evenings, 
partly to receive the evening milk and partly to 
guard the house. The Persian cat with one ear 
preceded her to the door as soon as he heard the 
clatter of the can. The stout little milk-girl dis- 
pensed one pint of milk into Annans jug, and 
spilt an eleemosynary supply on the step for the 
cat. * He does like it fresh, Miss,' said the milk- 
girl, smiling at the greedy cat, and then, with a 
* Lovely evenin',' departed down the street, one 
fat red arm stretched horizontally out to balance 
the weight of the can in the other. Anna leaned 
idly against the doorpost, waiting while the cat 
finished, until at length the swaying figure of the 
milk-girl disappeared in the dip of the road. 
Suddenly she darted within, shutting the door, 
and stood on the hall-mat in a startled attitude of 
dismay. She had caught sight of Henry Mynors 
in the distance, approaching the house. At that 
moment the kitchen clock struck seven, and 
Mynors, according to the rule of a lifetime, 
should have been in his place in the * orchestra ' 
(or, as some term it, the * singing-seat ') of the 
chapel, where he was an admired baritone. Anna 
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dared not conjecture what impulse had led him 
into this extraordinary, incredible deviation. She 
dared not conjecture, but despite herself she 
knew, and the knowledge shocked her sensitive 
and peremptory conscience. Her heart began to 
beat rapidly ; she was in distress. Aware that 
her hther and sister had left her alone, did he 
mean to call ? It was absolutely impossible, yet 
she feared it, and blushed, all solitary there in the 
passage, for shame. Now she heard his sharp, 
decided footsteps, and through the glazed panels 
of the door she could see the outline of his form. 
He stopped ; his hand was on the gate, and she 
ceased to breathe. He pushed the gate open, 
and then, at the whisper of some blessed angel, 
he closed it again and continued his way up the 
street . . . After a few moments Anna carried 
the milk into the kitchen, and stood by the 
dresser, moveless, each muscle braced in the 
intensity of profound contemplation. Gradually 
the tears rose to her eyes and fell ; they were the 
tincture of a strange and mystic joy, too poignant 
to be endured. As it were under compulsion 
she ran outside, and down the garden path to the 
low wall which looked over the grey fields of the 
valley up to Hillport. Exactly opposite, a mile 
and a half away, on the ridge, was Hillport 
Church, dark and clear against the orange sky. 

D2 
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To the right, and nearer, lay the central masses of 
the town, tier on tier of richly-coloured ovens and 
chimneys. Along the field-paths couples moved 
slowly. All was quiescent, languorous, beautiful 
in the glow of the sun's stately declension. Anna 
put her arms on the wall. Far more impressively 
than in the afternoon she realised that this was 
the end of one epoch in her career and the 
beginning of another. Enthralled by austere 
traditions and that stern conscience of hers, she 
had never permitted herself to dream of the possi- 
bility of an escape from the parental servitude. 
She had never looked beyond the horizons of her 
present world, but had sought spiritual satisfac- 
tion in the ideas of duty and sacrifice. The 
worst tyrannies of her father never dulled the 
sense of her duty to him ; and, without perhaps 
being aware of it, she had rather despised love 
and the dalliance of the sexes. In her attitude 
towards such things there had been not only a 
little contempt but also some disapproval, as 
though man were destined for higher ends. Now 
she saw, in a quick revelation, that it was the 
lovers, and not she, who had the right to scorn. 
She saw how miserably narrow, tepid, and 
trickling the stream of her life had been, and had 
threatened to be. Now it gushed forth warm, 
impetuous, and full, opening out new and 
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delicious vistas. She lived ; and she was finding 
the sight to see, the courage to enjoy. Now, as 
she leaned over the wall, she would not have 
cared if Henry Mynors indeed had called that 
night. She perceived something splendid and 
free in his abandonment of habit and discretion 
at the bidding of a desire. To be the magnet 
which could draw that pattern and exemplar of 
seemliness from the strict orbit of virtuous 
custom ! It was she, the miser's shabby daughter, 
who had caused this amazing phenomenon. The 
thought intoxicated her. Without the support 
of the wall she might have hlltn. In a sort of 
trance she murmured these words : * He loves me.* 

This was Anna Tellwright, the ascetic, the 
prosaic, the impassive. 

After an interval which to her was as much 
like a minute as a century, she went back into 
the house. As she entered by the kitchen she 
heard an impatient knocking at the front door. 

*At last,' said her father grimly, when she 
opened the door. In two words he had resumed 
his terrible sway over her. Agnes looked timidly 
from one to the other and slipped past them into 
the house. 

^I was in the garden,' Anna explained. 
* Have you been here long ? ' She tried to 
smile apologetically. 
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*Only about a quarter of an hour,' he 
answered, with a grimness still more portentous. 

* He won't speak again to-night,' she thought 
fearfully. But she was mistaken. After he had 
carefully hung his best hat on the hat-rack, he 
turned towards her, and said, with a queer 
smile : 

* Ye've been day-dreaming, eh. Sis ? ' 

* Sis ' was her pet name, used often by Agnes, 
but by her father only at the very rarest intervals. 
She was staggered at this change of front, so 
unaccountable in this man, who, when she had 
unwittingly annoyed him, was capable of keeping 
an awful silence for days together. What did he 
know ? What had those old eyes seen ? 

*I forgot,' she stammered, gathering herself 
together happily, * I forgot the time.' She felt 
that after all there was a bond between them 
which nothing could break — the tie of blood. 
They were fether and daughter, united by sym- 
pathies obscure but fundamental. Kissing was 
not in the Tellwright blood, but she had a fleeting 
wish to hug the tyrant. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE BIRTHDAY 

The next morning there was no outward sign 
that anything unusual had occurred. As the 
dock in the kitchen struck eight Anna carried to 
the back parlour a tray on which were a dish ot 
bacon and a cofFee-pot. Breakfast was already 
laid for three. She threw a housekeeper's glance 
over the table, and called : * Father ! ' Mr. 
Tellwright was re-setting some encaustic tiles in 
the lobby. He came in, coatless, and, dropping 
a trowel on the hearth, sat down at the end of the 
table nearest the fireplace. Anna sat opposite to 
him, and poured out the coffee. 

On the dish were six pieces of bacon. He 
put one piece on a plate, and set it carefully in 
front of Agnes's vacant chair, two he passed to 
Anna, three he kept for himself. 

* Where's Agnes ? ' he enquired. 

* Coming — she's finishing her arithmetic' 

In the middle of the table was an unac- 
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customed small jug containing gilly-flowers. Mr. 
Tellwright noticed it instantly. 

* What an we gotten here ? ' he said, indi- 
cating the jug. 

* Agnes gave me them first thing when she 
got up. She's grown them herself, you know,' 
Anna said, and then added : * It's my birthday.' 

* Ay 1 ' he exclaimed, with a trace of satire in 
his voice. * Thou'rt a woman now, lass.' 

No further remark on that matter was made 
during the meal. 

Agnes ran in, all pinafore and legs. With 
a toss backwards of her light golden hair she 
slipped silently into her seat, cautiously glancing 
at the master of the house. Then she began to 
stir her coffee. 

* Now, young woman,' Tellwright said curtly. 
She looked a startled interrogative. 

* We're waiting,' he explained. 

* Oh ! ' said Agnes, confused. * I thought 
you'd said it. " God sanctify this food to our use 
and us to His service for Christ's sake. Amen." ' 

The breakfast proceeded in silence. Break- 
fast at eight, dinner at noon, tea at four, supper 
at eight : all the meals in this house occurred 
with absolute precision and sameness. Mr. 
Tellwright seldom spoke, and his example im- 
posed silence on the girls, who felt as nuns feel 
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when assisting at some grave but monotonous 
and perfunctory rite. The room was not a 
cheerfiil one in the morning, since the window 
was small and the aspect westerly. Besides the 
table and three horse-hair chairs, the furniture 
consisted of an arm-chair, a bent-wood rocking 
chair, and a sewing-machine. A fatigued Brussels 
carpet covered the floor. Over the mantelpiece 
was an engraving of * The Light of the World,' 
in a frame of polished brown wood. On the 
other walls were some family photographs in 
black frames. A two-light chandelier hung 
from the ceiling, weighed down on one side by a 
patent gas-saving mantle and a glass shade ; over 
this the ceiling was deeply discoloured. On 
either side of the chimney-breast were cupboards 
about three feet high ; some cardboard boxes, a 
work-basket, and Agnes's school books lay on 
the tops of these cupboards. On the window-sill 
was a pot of mignonette in a saucer. The 
window was wide open, and flies buzzed to and 
fro, constantly rebounding from the window 
panes with terrible thuds. In the blue-paved 
yard beyond the cat was licking himself in the 
sunlight with an air of being wholly absorbed in 
his task. 

Mr. Tellwright demanded a second and last 
cup of coffee, and having drunk it pushed away 
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his plate as a sign that he had finished. Then he 
took from the mantelpiece at his right hand a 
bundle of letters and opened them methodically. 
When he had arranged the correspondence in a 
flattened pile, he put on his steel-rimmed spectacles 
and began to read. 

^ Can I return thanks, father ? ' Agnes asked, 
and he nodded, looking at her fixedly over his 
spectacles. 

* Thank God for our good breakfast. Amen.* 

In two minutes the table was cleared, and 
Mr. Tellwright was alone. As he read laboriously 
through communications from solicitors, secre- 
taries of companies, and tenants, he could hear his 
daughters talking together in the kitchen. Anna 
was washing the breakfast things while Agnes 
wiped. Then there were flying steps across the 
yard : Agnes had gone to school. 

After he had mastered his correspondence, 
Mr. Tellwright took up the trowel again and 
finished the tile-setting in the lobby. Then he 
resumed his coat, and, gathering together the 
letters from the table in the back parlour, went 
into the front parlour and shut the door. This 
room was his office. The principal things in it 
were an old oak bureau and an oak desk-chair 
which had come to him from his first wife's father ; 
on the walls were some sombre landscapes in oil, 
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received from the same source ; there was no 
carpet on the floor, and only one other chain A 
safe stood in the corner opposite the door. On the 
mantelpiece were some books — Woodfall's * Land- 
lord and Tenant/ Jordan's * Guide to Company 
Law,* Whitaker's Almanac, and a Gazetteer of 
the Five Towns, Several wire files, loaded with 
papers, hung from the mantelpiece. With the 
exception of a mahogany what-not with a Bible 
on it, which stood in front of the window, there 
was nothing else whatever in the room. He sat 
down to the bureau and opened it, and took from 
one of the pigeonholes a packet of various docu- 
ments : these he examined one by one, from time 
to time referring to a list. Then he unlocked 
the safe and extracted from it another bundle of 
documents which had evidently been placed ready. 
With these in his hand, he opened the door, and 
called out : 

* Anna.* 

* Yes, father* ; her voice came from the kitchen. 

* I want ye.' 

* In a minute. I'm peeling potatoes.' 
When she came in, she found him seated at 

the bureau as usual. He did not look round. 

* Yes, father.' 

She stood there in her print dress and white 
apron, full in the eye of the sun, waiting for him. 
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She could not guess what she had been summoned 
for. As a rule, she never saw her father between 
breakfest and dinner. At length he turned. 

* Anna,' he said in his harsh, abrupt tones, and 
then stopped for a moment before continuing. 
His thick, short fingers held the list which he had 
previously been consulting. She waited in be- 
wilderment. * It's your birthday, ye told me. I 
hadna' forgotten. Ye're of age to-day, and there's 
summat for ye. Your mother had a fortune of 
her own, and under your grandfeyther's will it 
comes to you when you're twenty-one. I'm th' 
trustee. Your mother had eighteen thousand 
pounds i' Government stock.' He laid a slight 
sneering emphasis on the last two words. * That 
was near twenty-five year ago. I've nigh on 
trebled it for ye, what wi' good investments 
and interest accumulating. Thou'rt worth ' — here 
he changed to the second personal singular, a 
habit with him — * thou'rt worth this day as near 
fifty thousand as makes no matter, Anna. And 
that's a tidy bit.' 

* Fifty thousand — pounds ! ' she exclaimed 
aghast. 

* Ay, lass.' 

She tried to speak calmly. ^Do you mean 
it's mine, father ? ' 

*It's thine, under thy grandfeyther's will — 
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haven't I told thee ? Vm bound by law for to 
give it to thee this day, and thou mun give me a 
receipt in due form for the securities. Here they 
are, and here's the list. Tak' the list, Anna, and 
read it to me while I check off.' 

She mechanically took the blue paper and 
read : 

* Toft End Colliery and Brickworks Limited, 
five hundred shares of ten pounds.' 

* They paid ten per cent, last year,' he said, 
* and with coal up as it is they'll pay fiftane this. 
Let's see what thy arithmetic is worth, lass. How 
much is fiftane per cent, on five thousand pun ? ' 

* Seven hundred and fifty pounds,' she said, 
getting the correct answer by a superhuman effort 
worthy of that occasion. 

* Right,' said her father, pleased. * Recollect 
that's more till two pun a day. Go on.* 

* North Staffordshire Railway Company or- 
dinary stock, ten thousand and two hundred 
pounds.' 

* Right. Th' owd North Stafford's getting 
up i' th' world. It'll be a five per cent, line yet. 
Then thou mun sell out.' * 

She had only a vague idea of his meaning, 
and continued : * Five Towns Waterworks Com- 
pany Limited consolidated stock, eight thousand 
five hundred pounds.' 
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* That's a tit-bit, lass,' he interjected, looking 
absently over his spectacles at something out- 
side in the road. * You canna' pick that up on 
shardrucks.' 

*Norris's Brewery Limited, six hundred or- 
dinary shares of ten pounds.' 

* Twenty per cent.,' said the old man. * Twenty 
per cent, regular.' He made no attempt to 
conceal his pride in these investments. And he 
had the right to be proud of them. They were 
the finest in the market, the aristocracy of invest- 
ments, based on commercial enterprises of which 
every business man in the Five Towns knew the 
entire soundness. They conferred distinction on 
the possessor, like a great picture or a rare 
volume. They stifled all questions and insinua- 
tions. Put before any jury of the Five Towns 
as evidence of character, they would almost have 
exculpated a murderer. 

Anna continued reading the list, which seemed 
endless : long before she had reached the last 
item her brain was a menagerie of monstrous 
figures. The list included, besides all sorts of 
shares English and American, sundry properties 
in the Five Towns, and among these was the 
earthenware manufactory in Edward Street occu- 
pied by Titus Price, the Sunday-school super- 
intendent. Anna was a little alarmed to find 
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herself the owner of this works ; she knew that 
her father had had some difficult moments with 
Titus Price, and that the property was not without 
grave disadvantages. 

* That all ! ' Tellwright asked, at length. 

* That's aU; 

. * Total face value,' he went on, * as I value it, 
forty-eight thousand and fifty pounds, producing 
a net annual income of three thousand two 
hundred and ninety pounds or thereabouts. 
There's not many in this district as 'as gotten 
that to their names, Anna — no, nor half that — let 
'em be who they will.' 

Anna had sensations such as a child might 
have who has received a traction-engine to play 
with in a back-yard. * What am I to do with 
it ? ' she asked plaintively. 

* Do wi' it ? ' he repeated, and stood up and 
faced her, putting his lips together : * Do wi' it, 
did ye say ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* Tak' care on it, my girl. Tak' care on it. 
And remember it's thine. Thou mun sign this 
list, and all these transfers and fal-lals, and then 
thou mun go to th' Bank, and tell Mester Lovatt 
I've sent thee. There's four hundred pound 
there. He'll give thee a cheque-book. I've told 
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him all about it. Thou'lt have thy own account, 
and be sure thou keeps it straight.' 

* I shan't know a bit what to do, father, and 
so it's no use talking,' she said quietly. 

*ril learn ye,' he replied. * Here, tak' th' 
pen, and let's have thy signature.' 

She signed her name many times and put her 
finger on many seals. Then Tellwright gathered 
up everything into a bundle, and gave it to her 
to hold. 

* That's the lot,' he said. *Have ye gotten 
em i 

* Yes,' she said. 

They both smiled, self-consciously. As for 
Tellwright, he was evidently impressed by the 
grandeur of this superb renunciation on his part. 
< Shall I keep 'em for ye ? ' 

* Yes, please.' 

* Then give 'em me.' 

He took back all the documents. 

< When shall I call at the Bank, father ? ' 

* Better call this afternoon — afore three, mind 

* Very well. But I shan't know what to do.' 

* You've gotten a tongue i' that noddle of 
yours, haven't ye ? ' he said. * Now go and get 
along wi' them potatoes.' 

Anna returned to the kitchen. She felt no 
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elation or ferment of any kind ; she had not 
begun to realise the significance of what had 
occurred. Like the soldier whom a bullet has 
struck, she only knew vaguely that something 
had occurred. She peeled the potatoes with more 
than her usual thrifty care ; the peel was so thin 
as to be almost transparent. It seemed to her 
that she could not arrange or examine her emo- 
tions until after she had met Henry Mynors 
again. More than anything else she wished to see 
him : it was as if out of the mere sight of him 
something definite might emerge, as if when her 
eyes had rested on him, and not before, she might 
perceive some simple solution of the problems 
which she obscurely discerned ahead of her. 

During dinner a boy brought a note for her 
father. He read it, snorted, and threw it across 
the table to Anna. 

* Here,* he said, * that's your afiair.' 

The letter was from Titus Price : it said that 
he was sorry to be compelled to break his pro- 
mise, but it was quite impossible for him to pay 
twenty pounds on account of rent that day ; he 
would endeavour to pay at least twenty pounds in 
a week's time. 

* You'd better call there, after you've been to 
th' Bank,' said Tellwright, * and get summat out 
of him, if it's only ten pun.' 

B 
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* Must I go to Edward Street ? ' 
' Yes; 

* What am I to say ? IVe never been there 
before/ 

< Well, it's high time as ye began to look after 
your own property. You mun see owd Price, 
and tell him ye canna accept any excuses/ 

* How much does he owe ? * 

* He owes ye a hundred and twenty-five pun 
altogether — he's five quarters in arrear.' 

* A hundred and ! Well, I never ! ' Anna 

was aghast. The sum appeared larger to her than 
all the thousands and tens of thousands which she 
had received in the morning. She reflected that 
the weekly bills of the household amounted to 
about a sovereign, and that the total of this debt 
of Price's would therefore keep them in food for 
two years. The idea of being in debt was abhor- 
rent to her. She could not conceive how a man 
who was in debt could sleep at nights. ^ Mr. 
Price ought to be ashamed of himself,' she said 
warmly. * I'm sure he's quite able to pay.' The 
image of the sleek and stout superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, arrayed in his rich, almost 
voluptuous, broadcloth, offended her profoundly. 
That he, debtor and promise-breaker, should have 
the effrontery to pray for the souls of children, 
to chastise their petty furtive crimes, was nearly 
incredible. 
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* Oh 1 Price is all right^ her father remarked, 
with an apparent benignity which surprised her. 
* He*ll pay when he can/ 

^ I think it's a shame,' she repeated emphatic- 
ally. 

Agnes looked with a mystified air from one 
to the other, instinctively divining that something 
very extraordinary had happened during her absence 
at school. 

* Ye mun'na be too hard, Anna,' said Tell- 
wright. * Supposing ye sold owd Titus up ? 
What then ? D'ye reckon ye'd get a tenant for 
them ramshackle works ? A thousand pound 
spent would'na 'tice a tenant. That Edward 
Street property was one o' ye grandfeyther's 
specs ; 'twere none o' mine. You'd best tak* 
what ye can get.' 

Anna felt a little ashamed of herself, not be- 
cause of her bad policy, but because she saw that 
Mr. Price might have been handicapped by the 
faults of her property. 

That afternoon it was a shy and timid Anna 
who swung back the heavy polished and glazed 
portals of the Bursley branch of the Birmingham, 
Sheffield and District Bank, the opulent and 
spacious erection which stands commandingly at 
the top of St. Luke's Square. She looked about 
her across broad counters, enormous ledgers, and 

E2 
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rows of bent heads, and wondered whom she 
should address. Then a bearded gentleman, who 
was weighing gold in a balance, caught sight of 
her : he slid the gold into a drawer, and whisked 
round the end of the counter with a celerity which 
was, at any rate, not born of practice, for he, the 
cashier, had not done such a thing for years. 

* Good afternoon, Miss Tellwright.' 

* Good afternoon. I ' 

•May I trouble you to step into the man- 
ager's room ? ' and he drew her forward, while 
every clerk's eye watched. Anna tried not to 
blush, but she could feel the red mounting even 
to her temples. 

* Delightful weather we're having. But of 
course we've the right to expect it at this time of 
year.' He opened a door on the glass of which 
was painted * Manager,' and bowed. * Mr. 
Lovatt — Miss Tellwright.' 

Mr. Lovatt greeted his new customer with a 
formal and rather fatigued politeness, and invited 
her to sit in a large leather armchair in front of 
a large table ; on this table lay a large open book. 
Anna had once in her life been to the dentist's ; 
this interview reminded her of that experience. 

* Your father told me I might expect you to- 
day,' said Mr. Lovatt in his high-pitched, per- 
functory tones. Richard Lovatt was probably 
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the most influential man in Bursley. Every 
Satiirday morning he irrigated the whole town 
with fertilising gold. By a single negative 
he could have ruined scores of upright merchants 
and manufacturers. He had only to stop a man 
in the street and murmur, *By the way, your 

overdraft ,' in order to spread discord and 

desolation through a refined and pious home. His 
estimate of human nature was falsified by no 
common illusions ; he had the impassive and 
fi-osty gaze of a criminal judge. Many men 
deemed they had cause to hate him, but no one 
did hate him : all recognised that he was set far 
above hatred. 

* Kindly sign your full name here,* he said, 
pointing to a spot on the large open page of the 
book, * and your ordinary signature, which you 
will attach to cheques, here.' 

Anna wrote, but in doing so she became 
aware that she had no ordinary signature ; she 
was obliged to invent one. 

* Do you wish to draw anything out now ? 
There is already a credit of four hundred and 
twenty pounds in your favour,' said Mr. Lovatt, 
after he had handed her a cheque-book, a deposit- 
book, and a pass-book. 

* Oh, no, thank you,' Anna answered quickly. 
She keenly desired some money, but she well 
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knew that courage would fail her to demand it 
without her father's consent ; moreover, she was 
in a whirl of uncertainty as to the uses of the 
three books, though Mr. Lovatt had expounded 
them severally to her in simple language. 

* Good-day, Miss Tellwright.* 

* Good-day.' 

* My compliments to your father.' 

His final glance said half cynically, half in 
pity : * You are naive and unspoilt now, but 
these eyes will see yours harden like the rest. 
Wretched victim of gold, you are only one in a 
procession, after all.' 

Outside, Anna thought that everyone had 
been very agreeable to her. Her complacency 
increased at a bound. She no longer felt 
ashamed of her shabby cotton dress. She sur- 
mised that people would find it convenient to 
ignore any difference which might exist between 
her costume and that of other girls. 

She went on to Edward Street, a short steep 
thoroughfare at the eastern extremity of the town, 
leading into a rough road across unoccupied land 
dotted with the mouths of abandoned pits : this 
road climbed up to Toft End, a mean annexe of 
the town about half a mile east of Bleakridge. 
From Toft End, lying on the highest hill in the 
district, one had a panoramic view of Hanbridge 
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and Bursley, with Hillport to the west, and all 
the moorland and mining villages to the north 
and north-east. Titus Price and his son lived 
in what had once been a farmhouse at Toft End ; 
every morning and evening they traversed the 
desolate and featureless grey road between their 
dwelling and the works. 

Anna had never been in Edward Street 
before. It was a miserable quarter — two rows of 
blackened infinitesimal cottages, and her manu- 
factory at the end — a frontier post of the town. 
Price's works was small, old-fashioned, and out of 
repair — one of those properties which are forlorn 
from the beginning, which bring despair into the 
hearts of a succession of owners, and which, being 
ultimately deserted, seem to stand for ever in 
pitiable ruin. The arched entrance for carts into 
the yard was at the top of the steepest rise of the 
street, when it might as well have been at the 
bottom ; and this was but one example of the 
architect's fine disregard for the principle of 
economy in working — that principle to which in 
the scheming of manufactories everything else 
is now so strictly subordinated. Ephraim Tell- 
Wright used to say (but not to Titus Price) that 
the situation of that archway cost five pounds 
a year in horseflesh, and that five pounds was 
the interest on a hundred. The place was badly 
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located, badly planned and badly constructed. 
Its faults defied improvement. Titus Price 
remained in it only because he was chained there 
by arrears of rent ; Tellwright hesitated to sell it 
only because the rent was a hundred a year, and 
the whole freehold would not have fetched eight 
hundred. He promised repairs in exchange for 
payment of arrears which he knew would never 
be paid, and his policy was to squeeze the last 
penny out of Price without forcing him into 
bankruptcy. Such was the predicament when 
Anna assumed ownership. As she surveyed the 
irregular and huddled frontage from the opposite 
side of the street, her first feeling was one of 
depression at the broken and dirty panes of the 
windows. A man in shirt-sleeves was standing 
on the weighing-platform under the archway ; 
his back was towards her, but she could see the 
smoke issuing in pufis from his pipe. She 
crossed the road. Hearing her footfalls, the man 
turned round : it was Titus Price himself. He 
was wearing an apron, but no cap ; the sleeves 
of his shirt were rolled up, exposing forearms 
covered with auburn hair. His puffed, heavy 
face, and general bigness and untidiness, gave the 
idea of a vast and torpid male slattern. Anna 
was astounded by the contrast between the Titus 
of Sunday and the Titus of Monday : a single 
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glance compelled her to readjust all her notions 
of the man. She stammered a greeting, and he 
replied, and then they were both silent for a 
moment : in the pause Mr. Price thrust his pipe 
between apron and waistcoat. 

* Come inside, Miss Tellwright,' he said, with 
a sickly, conciliatory smile. ^Come into the 
office, will ye ? * 

She followed him without a word through the 
archway. To the right was an open door into 
the packing-house, where a man surrounded by 
straw was packing basins in a crate : with swift, 
precise movements, twisting straw between basin 
and basin, he forced piles of ware into a space 
inconceivably small. Mr. Price lingered to watch 
him for a few seconds, and passed on. They 
were in the yard, a small quadrangle paved with 
black, greasy mud. In one corner a load of 
coal had been cast ; in another lay a heap of 
broken saggars. Decrepit doorways led to the 
various * shops ' on the ground floor ; those on 
the upper floor were reached by narrow wooden 
stairs, which seemed to cling insecurely to the 
exterior walls. Up one of these stairways Mr. 
Price climbed with heavy, elephantine move- 
ments : Anna prudently waited till he had 
reached the top before beginning to ascend. He 
pushed open a flimsy door, and with a nod bade 
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her enter. The office was a long narrow room, 
the dirtiest that Anna had ever seen. If such 
was the condition of the master's quarters, she 
thought, what must the workshops be like ? The 
ceiling, which bulged downwards, was as black as 
the floor, which sank away in the middle till it 
was hollow like a saucer. The revolution of an 
engine somewhere below shook everything with 
a periodic muffled thud. A greyish light came 
through one small window. By the window was a 
large double desk, with chairs facing each other. 
One of these chairs was occupied by Willie Price. 
The youth did not observe at first that another 
person had come in with his father. He was casting 
up figures in an account book, and murmuring 
numbers to himself. He wore an office coat, 
short at the wrists and torn at the elbows, and a 
battered felt hat was thrust far back over his head 
so that the brim rested on his dirty collar. He 
turned round at length, and, on seeing Anna, 
blushed brilliant crimson, and rose, scraping the 
legs of his chair horridly across the floor. Tall, 
thin, and ungainly in every motion, he had the 
look of a ninny : it was the fact that at school 
all the boys by a common instinct had combined 
to tease him, and that on the works the young 
paintresses continually made private sport of him. 
Anna, however, had not the least impulse to 
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mock him in her thoughts. For her there was 
nothing in his blue eyes but simplicity and good 
intentions. Beside him she felt old, sagacious, 
crafty : it seemed to her that some one ought to 
shield that transparent and confiding soul from 
his father and the intriguing world. 

He spoke to her and li^ed his hat, holding it 
afterwards in his great bony hand. 

* Get down to th' entry. Will,' said his 
(athcTy and Willie, with an apologetic sort of 
cough, slipped silently away through the door. 

* Sit down. Miss Tellwright,' said old Price, 
and she took the Windsor chair that had been 
occupied by Willie. Her tenant fell into the 
seat opposite — a leathern chair from which the 
stuffing had exuded, and with one of its arms 
broken. M hear as ye father is going into 
partnership with young Mynors — Henry 
Mynors.' 

Anna started at this surprising item of news, 
which was entirely fresh to her. * Father has 
said nothing to me about it,' she replied, coldly. 

* Oh ! Happen I've said too much. If so, 
you'll excuse me. Miss. A smart fellow, Mynors. 
Now you should see his little works : not very 
much bigger than this, but there's everything you 
can think of there — all the latest machinery and 
dodges, and not ov^r-rented, I'm told. The 
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biggest fool i* Bursley couldn*t help but make 
money there. This *ere works 'ere, Miss Tell- 
wright, wants mendin' with a new 'un.' 

* It looks very dirty, I must say,' said Anna. 

* Dirty ! * he laughed — a short, acrid laugh — * I 
suppose you've called about the rent.' 

* Yes, father asked me to call.' 

* Let me see, this place belongs to you i' your 
own right, doesn't it, Miss ? ' 

* Yes,' said Anna. * It's mine — from my 
grandfather, you know.' 

* Ah 1 Well, I'm sorry for to tell ye as I 
can't pay anything now — no, not a cent. But I'll 
pay twenty pounds in a week. Tell ye fether 
I'll pay twenty pound in a week.' 

* That's what you said last week,' Anna 
remarked, with more brusqueness than she had 
intended. At first she was fearful at her own 
temerity in thus addressing a superintendent of 
the Sunday-school ; then, as nothing happened, 
she felt reassured, and strong in the justice of her 
position. 

* Yes,' he admitted, obsequiously. * But I've 
been disappointed. One of our best customers 
put us off, to tell ye the truth. Money's tight, 
very tight. It's got to be give and take in these 
days, as ye father knows. And I may as well 
speak plain to ye. Miss Tellwright. We canna' 
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stay here ; we shall be compelled to give ye 
notice. What's amiss with this bank ^ is that it 
wants pullin' down/ He went off into a rapid 
enumeration of ninety and nine alterations and 
repairs that must be done without the loss of a 
moment, and concluded : * You tell ye father 
what IVe told ye, and say as I'll send up twenty 
pounds next week. I can't pay anything now ; 
I've nothing by me at all.' 

* Father said particularly I was to be sure and 
get something on account.' There was a flinty 
hardness in her tone which astonished herself 
perhaps more than Titus Price. A long pause 
followed, and then Mr. Price drew a breath, 
seeming to nerve himself to a tremendous sacri- 
ficial deed. 

*I tell ye what I'll do. I'll give ye ten 
pounds now, and I'll do what I can next week, 
m do what I can. There 1 ' 

' Thank you,' said Anna. She was amazed at 
her success. 

He unlocked the desk, and his head disap- 
peared under the lifted lid. Anna gazed through 
the window. Like many women, and not a few 
men, in the Five Towns, she was wholly ignorant 
of the staple manufacture. The interior of a 
works was almost as strange to her as it would 

* Bank s manu&ctozy. 
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have been to a farm-hand from Sussex. A girl 
came out of a door on the opposite side of the 
quadrangle : the creature was clothed in clayey 
rags, and carried on her right shoulder a board 
laden with biscuit^ cups. She began to mount 
one of the wooden stairways, and as she did so 
the board, six feet in length, swayed alarmingly 
to and fro. Anna expected to see it fall with a 
destructive crash, but the girl went up in safety, 
and with a nonchalant jerk of the shoulder aimed 
the end of the board through another door and 
vanished from sight. To Anna it was a thrilling 
feat, but she noticed that a man who stood in the 
yard did not even turn his head to watch it. Mr. 
Price recalled her to the business of her er^nd. 

* Here's two fives,' he said, shutting down the 
desk with the sigh of a crocodile. 

* Liar ! You said you had nothing I ' her 
unspoken thought ran, and at the same instant 
the Sunday-school and everything connected with 
it grievously sank in her estimation ; she con- 
trasted this scene with that on the previous day 
with the peccant schoolgirl : it was an hour of 
disillusion. Taking the notes, she gave a receipt 
and rose to go. 

* Tell ye father ' — ^it seemed to Anna that this 
phrase was always on his lips — ^ tell ye father he 

* Biscuit X a term applied to ware which has been fired only once. 
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must come down and look at the state this place 
is in/ said Mr. Price, enheartened by the heroic 
payment of ten pounds. Anna s^ nothing ; 
she thought a fire would do more good than any- 
thing else to the foul, squalid buildings : the 
passing fancy coincided with Mr. Price's secret 
and most intense desire. 

Outside she saw Willie Price superintending 
the lifting of a crate on to a railway lorry. After 
twirling in the air, the crate sank safely into the 
waggon. Young Price was perspiring. 

* Warm afternoon. Miss Tellwright,' he called 
to her as she passed, with his pleasant bashful 
smile. She gave an affirmative. Then he came 
to her, still smiling, his face full of an intention 
to say something, however insignificant. 

^ I suppose you'll be at the Special Teachers' 
Meeting to-morrow night,' he remarked. 

^ I hope to be,' she said. That was all : 
William had achieved his small-talk : they parted. 

* So father and Mr. Mynors are going into 
partnership,' she kept saying to herself on the way 
home. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A VISIT 

The Special Teachers' Meeting to which Willie 
Price had referred was one of the final prelimi- 
naries to a Revival — that is, a revival of godli- 
ness and Christian grace — ^about to be undertaken 
by the Wesleyan Methodist Society in Bursley, 
Its object was to arrange for a personal visitation 
of the parents of Sunday-school scholars in their 
homes. Hitherto Anna had felt but little interest 
in the Revival : it had several times been brought 
indirectly before her notice, but she had regarded 
it as a phenomenon which recurred at intervals 
in the cycle of religious activity, and as not in any 
way affecting herself. The gradual centring of 
public interest, however — that mysterious move- 
ment which, defying analysis, gathers force as it 
proceeds, and ends by coercing the most in- 
different — had already modified her attitude to- 
wards this forthcoming event. It got about that 
the preacher who had been engaged, a specialist 
in revivals, was a man of miraculous powers : the 
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number of souls which he had snatched from 
eternal torment was precisely stated, and it 
amounted to tens of thousands. He played the 
cornet to the glory of God, and his cornet was of 
silver : his more distant past had been ineffably 
wicked, and the feint rumour of that dead wicked- 
ness clung to his name like a piquant odour. As 
Anna walked up Trafidgar Road from Price's she 
observed that the hoardings had been billed with 
great posters announcing the Revival and the 
revivalist, who was to commence his work on 
Friday night. 

During tea Mr. Tellwright interrupted his 
perusal of the evening * Signal * to give utterance 
to a rather remarkable speech. 

* Bless us 1 ' he said. * Th' old trumpeter '11 
turn the town upside down ! ' 

* Do you mean the revivalist, father ? ' Anna 
asked. 

*Ayl' 

* He's a beautiful man,' Agnes exclaimed with 
enthusiasm. * Our teacher showed us his portrait 
after school this afternoon. I never saw such a 
beautiful man.' 

Her father gazed hard at the child for an 
instant, cup in hand, and then turned to Anna 
with a slightly sardonic air. 

* What are you doing i' this Revival, Anna ? * 

F 
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* Nothing/ she said. * Only there*s a teachers' 
meeting about it to-morrow night, and I have to 
go to that. Young Mr. Price mentioned it to me 
specially to-day.* 

A pause followed. 

* Didst get anything out o* Price ? ' Tellwright 
asked. 

* Yes ; he gave me ten pounds. He wants 
you to go and look over the works — says they're 
falling to pieces.' 

* Cheque, I reckon ? ' 

She corrected the surmise. 

* Better give me them notes, Anna,* he said 
after tea. * I'm going to th' Bank i' th* morning, 
and ril pay 'em in to your account.* 

There was no reason why she should not have 
suggested the propriety of keeping at least one ot 
the notes for her private use. But she dared not. 
She had never had any money of her own, not a 
penny ; and the effective possession of five pounds 
seemed far too audacious a dream. She hesitated 
to imagine her father's reply to such a request, 
even to frame the request to herself. The thing, 
viewed close, was utterly impossible. And when 
she relinquished the notes she also, without being 
asked, gave up her cheque-book, deposit-book, 
and pass-book. She did this while ardently desir- 
ing to refrain from doing it, as it were under the 
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compulsion of an invincible instinct. Afterwards 
she felt more at ease, as though some disturbing 
question had been settled once and for all. 

During the whole of that evening she 
timorously expected Mynors, saying to herself 
however that he certainly would not call before 
Thursday. On Tuesday evening she started 
early for the teachers* meeting. Her intention 
was to arrive among the first and to choose a seat 
in obscurity, since she knew well that every eye 
would be upon her. She was divided between 
the desire to see Mynors and the desire to avoid 
the ordeal of being seen by her colleagues in his 
presence. She trembled lest she should be in- 
capable of commanding her mien so as to appear 
unconscious of this inspection by curious eyes. 

The meeting was held in a large class-room, 
furnished with wooden seats, a chair and a small 
table. On the grey distempered walls hung a 
few Biblical cartoons depicting scenes in the life 
of Joseph and his brethren — but without reference 
to Potiphar's wife. From the whitewashed ceil- 
ing depended a T-shaped gas-fitting, one burner 
of which showed a glimmer, though the sun had 
not yet set. The evening was oppressively warm, 
and through the wide-open window came the 
faint effluvium of populous cottages and the 
distant but raucous cries of children at play. 

F 2 
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When Anna entered a group of young men were 
talking eagerly round the table ; among these was 
Willie Price, who greeted her. No others had 
come : she sat down in a corner by the door, 
invisible except from within the room. Gradually 
the place began to fill. Then at last Mynors 
entered : Anna recognised his authoritative step 
before she saw him. He walked quickly to the 
chair in front of the table, and, including all in a 
friendly and generous smile, said that in the 
absence of Mr. Titus Price it fell to him to take 
the chair : he was glad that so many had made 
a point of being present. Everyone sat down. 
He gave out a hymn, and led the singing himself, 
attacking the first note with an assurance born of 
practice. Then he prayed, and as he prayed Anna 
gazed at him intently. He was standing up, the 
endsof hisfingers pressed against the top of the table. 
Very carefully dressed as usual, he wore a brilliant 
new red necktie, and a gardenia in his button-hole. 
He seemed happy, wholesome, earnest, and un- 
affected. He had the elasticity of youth with the 
firm wisdom of age. And it was as if he had 
never been younger and would never grow older, 
remaining always at just thirty and in his prime. 
Incomparable to the rest, he was clearly born to 
lead. He fulfilled his functions with tact, grace, 
and dignity. In such an af!air as this present he 
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disclosed the attributes of the skilled workman, 
whose easy and exact movements are a joy and 
wonder to the beholder. And behind all was the 
man, his excellent and strong nature, his kindliness, 
his sincerity. Yes, to Anna, Mynors was perfect 
that night ; the reality of him exceeded her 
dreamy meditations. Fearful on the brink of 
an ecstatic bliss, she could scarcely believe that 
from the enticements of a thousand women this 
paragon had been preserved for her. Like most 
of us, she lacked the high courage to grasp 
happiness boldly and without apprehension ; she 
had not learnt that nothing is too good to be 
true. 

Mynors* prayer was a cogent appeal for the 
success of the Revival. He knew what he wanted, 
and confidently asked for it, approaching God 
with humility but with self-respect. The prayer 
was punctuated by Amens from various parts 
of the room. The atmosphere became suddenly 
fervent, emotional and devout. Here was lofty 
endeavour, idealism, a burning spirituality ; and 
not all the pettinesses unavoidable in such an 
organisation as a Sunday-school could hide the 
difference between this impassioned altruism and 
the ignoble selfishness of the worldly. Anna felt, 
as she had often felt before, but more acutely 
now, that she existed only on the fringe of the 
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Methodist society. She had not been converted ; 
technically she was a lost creature : the converted 
knew it, and in some subtle way their bearing 
towards her, and others in her case, always showed 
that they knew it. Why did she teach ? Not 
from the impulse of religious zeal. Why was 
she allowed to have charge of a class of immortal 
souls ? The blind could not lead the blind, nor 
the lost save the lost. These considerations 
troubled her. Conscience pricked, accusing her 
of a continual pretence. The rSle of professing 
Christian, through false shame, had seemed dis- 
tasteful to her : she had said that she could never 
stand up and say, * I am for Christ,* without being 
uncomfortable. But now she was ashamed of 
her inability to profess Christ. She could conceive 
herself proud and happy in the very part which 
formerly she had despised. It was these believers, 
workers, exhorters, wrestlers with Satan, who had 
the right to disdain ; not she. At that moment, 
as if divining her thoughts, Mynors prayed for 
those among them who were not converted. She 
blushed, and when the prayer was finished she 
feared lest every eye might seek hers in enquiry ; 
but no one seemed to notice her. 

Mynors sat down, and, seated, began to 
explain the arrangements for the Revival. He 
made it plain that prayers without industry would 
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not achieve success. His remarks revealed the 
&ct that underneath the broad religious structure 
of the enterprise, and supporting it, there was a 
basis of individual diplomacy and solicitation. 
The town had been mapped out into districts, 
and each of these was being importuned, as at an 
ele(pon : by the thoroughness and instancy of 
this' canvas, quite as much as by the intensity of 
prayerful desire, would Christ conquer. The 
alfeir was a campaign before it was a prostration 
at the Throne of Grace. He spoke of the 
children, saying that in connection with these 
they, the teachers, had at once the highest 
privilege and the most sacred responsibility. He 
told of a special service for the children, and the 
need of visiting them in their homes and inviting 
the parents also to this feast of God. He wished 
every teacher during to-morrow and the next day 
and the next day to go through the list of his or 
her scholars' names, and call if possible at every 
house. There must be no shirking. * Will you 
ladies do that ? ' he exclaimed with an appealing, 
serious smile. * Will you. Miss Dickinson ? 
Will you. Miss Machin ? Will you, Mrs. Salt ? 

Will you. Miss Sutton ? Will you ' Until 

at last it came : * Will you. Miss Tellwright ? ' 
* I will,' she answered, with averted eyes. * Thank 
you. Thank you all.' 
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Some others spoke, hopefully, enthusiastically, 
and one or two prayed. Then Mynors rose : 
* May the blessing of God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost rest upon us now and for 
ever.' * Amen,* someone ejaculated. The meet- 
ing was over. 

Anna passed rapidly out of the door, down 
the Quadrangle, and into Trafalgar Road. She 
was the first to leave, daring not to stay in the 
room a moment. She had seen him ; he had not 
altered since Sunday ; there was no disillusion, 
but a deepening of the original impression. 
Caught up by the soaring of his spirit, her spirit 
lifted, and she was conscious of vague but intense 
longing skjrward. She could not reason or think 
in that dizzying hour, but she made resolutions 
which had no verbal form, yielding eagerly to 
his influence and his appeal. Not till she had 
reached the bottom of Duck Bank and was 
breasting the first rise towards Bleakridge did her 
pace slacken. Then a voice called to her from 
behind. She recognised it, and turned sharply 
beneath the shock. Mynors raised his hat and 
greeted her. 

* Tm coming to see your fether,' he said. 

* Yes ? ' she said, and gave him her hand. 

* It was a very satisfactory meeting to-night,' 
he began, and in a moment they were talking 
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seriously of the Revival. With the most oblique 
delicacy, the most perfect assumption of equality 
between them, he allowed her to perceive his 
genuine and profound anxiety for her spiritual 
welfare. The atmosphere of the meeting was 
still round about him, the divine fire still un- 
cooled. * I hope you will come to the first 
service on Friday night,' he pleaded. 

* I must,' she replied. * Oh, yes. I shall 
come.* 

* That is good,* he said. * I particularly wanted 
your promise.* 

They were at the door of the house. Agnes, 
obviously expectant and excited, answered the 
bell. With an effort Anna and Mynors passed 
into a lighter mood. 

^ Father said you were coming, Mr. Mynors,* 
said Agnes, and, turning to Anna, * I've set 
supper all myself.' 

* Have you ? * Mynors laughed. * Capital ! 
You must let me give you a kiss for that.' He 
bent down and kissed her, she holding up her 
face to his with no reluctance. Anna looked on, 
smiling. 

Mr. Tellwright sat near the window of the 
back parlour, reading the paper. Twilight was 
at hand. He lowered his head as Mynors 
entered with Agnes in train, so as to see over 
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his spectacles, which were half-way down his 
nose. 

* How d'ye do, Mr. Mynors ? I was just 
going to begin my supper. I don't wait, you 
know,' and he glanced at the table. 

* Quite right,' said Mynors, ^ so long as you 
wouldn't eat it all. Would he have eaten it all, 
Agnes, do you think ? ' Agnes pressed her head 
against Mynors' arm and laughed shyly. The 
old man sardonically chuckled. 

Anna, who was still in the passage, wondered 
what could be on the table. If it was only th# 
usual morsel of cheese she felt that she should 
expire of mortification. She peeped : the cheese 
was at one end, and at the other a joint of beef, 
scarcely touched. 

* Nay, nay,' said Tellwright, as if he had been 
engaged some seconds upon the joke, * I'd have 
saved ye the bone.' 

Anna went upstairs to take off her hat, and 
immediately Agnes flew after her. The child 
was breathless with news. 

* Oh, Anna ! As soon as you'd gone out 
father told me that Mr. Mynors was coming for 
supper. Did you know before ? ' 

* Not till Mr. Mynors told me, dear.' It was 
characteristic of her father to say nothing until 
the last moment. 
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* Yes, and he told me to put an extra plate, 
and I asked him if I had better put the beef on 
the table, and first he said "No," cross — you 
know — and then he said I could please myself, 
so I put it on. Why has Mr. Mynors come, 
Anna ? ' 

* How should I know ? Some business 
between him and father, I expect.' 

^ It's very queer^ said Agnes positively, with 
the child's aptitude for looking a fact squarely in 
the fece. 

' Why « queer " ? ' 

*You know it is, Anna,' she frowned, and 
then breaking into a joyous smile. * But isn't he 
nice ? I think he's lovely.' 

^ Yes,' Anna assented coldly. 

* But really ? ' Agnes persisted. 

Anna brushed her hair and determined not to 
put on the apron which she usually wore in the 
house. 

* Am I tidy, Anna ? ' 

^Yes. Run downstairs now. I'm coming 
directly.' 

* I want to wait for you,' Agnes pouted. 
^ Very well, dear.' 

They entered the parlour together, and Henry 
Mynors jumped up from his chair, and would 
not sit at table until they were seated. Then 
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Mr. Tellwright carved the beef, giving each of 
them a very small piece, and taking only cheese 
for himself. Agnes handed the water-jug and 
the bread. Mynors talked about nothing in 
especial, but he talked and laughed the whole time ; 
he even made the old man laugh, by a comical 
phrase aimed at Agnes's mad passion for gilly- 
flowers. He seemed not to have detected any 
shortcomings in the table appointments — the 
coarse cloth and plates, the chipped tumblers, the 
pewter cruet, and the stumpy knives — ^which 
caused anguish in the heart of the housewife. 
He might have sat at such a table every night of 
his life. 

* May I trouble you for a little more beef ? * 
he asked presently, and Anna fancied a shade of 
mischief in his tone as he thus forced the old 
man into a tardy hospitality. * Thanks. And a 
morsel of fat* 

She wondered whether he guessed that she 
was worth fifty thousand pounds, and her father 
worth perhaps more. 

But on the whole Anna enjoyed the meal. 
She was sorry when they had finished and Agnes 
had thanked God for the beef. It was not 
without considerable reluctance that she rose and 
left the side of the man whose arm she could 
have touched at any time during the previous 
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twenty minutes. She had felt happy and per- 
turbed in being so near to him, so intimate and 
free ; already she knew his fece by heart. The 
two girls carried the plates and dishes into the 
kitchen, Agnes making the last journey with the 
tablecloth, which Mynors had assisted her to fold. 

* Shut the door, Agnes,' said the old man, 
getting up to light the gas. It was an order of 
dismissal to both his daughters. * Let me light 
that,' Mynors exclaimed, and the gas was lighted 
before Mr. Tellwright had struck a match. 
Mynors turned on the full force of gas. Then 
Mr. Tellwright carefully lowered it. The summer 
quarter's gas-bill at that house did not exceed 
five shillings. 

Through the open windows of the kitchen 
and parlour, Anna could hear the voices of the 
two men in conversation, Mynors' vivacious and 
changeful, her father's monotonous, curt, and 
heavy. Once she caught the old man's hard dry 
chuckle. The washing-up was done, Agnes had 
accomplished her home-lessons ; the grandfather's 
clock chimed the half-hour after nine. 

* You must go to bed, Agnes.* 

* Mustn't I say good-night to him ? ' 

* No, I will say good-night for you.' 
*E(pn't forget to. I shall ask you in the 

morning.' 
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The regular sound of talk still came from the 
parlour. A full moon passed along the cloudless 
sky. By its light and that of a glimmer of gas, 
Anna sat cleaning silver, or rather nickel, at the 
kitchen table. The spoons and forks were 
already clean, but she felt compelled to busy 
herself with something. At length the talk 
stopped and she heard the scraping of chair-legs. 
Should she return to the parlour ? Or should 

she ? Even while she hesitated, the kitchen 

door opened. 

* Excuse me coming in here,' said Mynors. 
^ I wanted to say good-night to yoU.' 

She sprang up and he took her hand. Could 
he feel the agitation of that hand ? 

* Good-night.' 

* Good-night.' He said it again. 

* And Agnes wished me to say good-night to 
you for her.' 

* Did she ? ' He smiled ; till then his face 
had been serious. * You won't forget Friday ? ' 

•^As if I could 1 ' she murmured after he had 
gone. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE REVIVAL 

Anna spent the two following afternoons in 
visiting the houses of her school-children. She 
had no talent for such work, which demands the 
vocal rather than the meditative temperament, 
and the apparent futility of her labours would 
have disgusted and disheartened her had she not 
been sustained and urged forward by the still 
active influence of Mynors and the teachers' 
meeting. There were fifteen names in her class- 
book, and she went to each house, except four 
whose tenants were impeccable Wesleyan families 
and would have considered themselves insulted 
by a quasi-didactic visit from an upstart like 
Anna. Of the eleven, some parents were rude to 
her ; others begged, and she had nothing to give ; 
others made perfunctory promises ; only two 
seemed to regard her as anything but a somewhat 
tiresome impertinence. The fault was doubtless 
her own. Nevertheless she found joy in the 
uncongenial and ill-performed task — the cold. 
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fierce joy of the nun in her penance. When it 
was done she said * I have done it,' as one who 
had sworn to do it come what might, yet without 
quite expecting to succeed. 

On the Friday afternoon, during tea, a boy 
brought up a large foolscap packet addressed to 
Mr. Tellwright. * From Mr. Mynors,' the boy 
said. Tellwright opened it leisurely after the 
boy had gone, and took out some sheets covered 
with figures which he carefully examined. * Anna,' 
he said, as she was clearing away the tea-things, 
* I understand thou'rt going to the Revival meet- 
ing to-night. I shall have a message as thou mun 
give to Mr. Mynors.' 

When she went upstairs to dress, she saw the 
Buttons' landau standing outside their house on 
the opposite side of the road. Mrs. Sutton came 
down the front steps and got into the carriage, 
and was followed by a little restless, nervous, 
alert man who carried in his hand a black case of 
peculiar form. * The Revivalist I ' Anna exclaimed, 
remembering that he was to stay with the Buttons 
during the Revival week. Then this was the 
renowned crusader, and the case held his renowned 
cornet I The carriage drove off down Trafalgar 
Road, and Anna could see that the little man 
was talking vehemently and incessantly to Mrs. 
Sutton, who listened with evident interest ; at 
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the same time the man's eyes were everywhere, 
absorbing all details of the street and houses with 
unquenchable curiosity. 

'What is the message for Mr. Mynors, 
father ? ' she asked in the parlour, putting on her 
cotton gloves. 

* Oh ! ' he said, and then paused. * Shut th' 
door, lass.' 

She shut it, not knowing what this cautious- 
ness foreshadowed. Agnes was in the kitchen. 

* It's o' this'n,' Tellwright began, * Young 
Mynors wants a partner wi' a couple o' thousand 
pounds, and he come to me. Ye understand ; 
'tis what they call a sleeping partner he's after. 
He'll give a third share in his concern for two 
thousand pound now. I've looked into it and 
there's money in it. He's no fool and he's 
gotten hold of a good thing. He sent me up his 
stock-taking and balance sheet to-day, and I've 
been o'er the place mysen. I'm telling thee 
this, lass, because I have na' two thousand o' my 
own idle just now, and I thought as thou might 
happen like th' investment.' 

« But father ' 

— * Listen. I know as there's only four hundred 
o' thine in th' Bank now, but next week '11 see 
the beginning o' July and dividends coming in. 
I've reckoned as ye'll have nigh on fourteen 

G 
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hundred i' dividends and interests, and I can lend 
ye a couple o' hundred in case o' necessity. It's 
a rare chance ; thou's best tak' it/ 

* Of course, if you think it's all right, father, 
that's enough,' she said without animation. 

« Am' na I telling thee I think it's all right ? ' 
he remarked sharply. * You mun tell Mynors as 
I say it's satisfactory. Tell him that, see ? I 
say it's satisfactory. I shall want for to see him 
later on. He told me he couldna' come up any 
night next week, so ask him to make it the 
week after. There's no hurry. Dunna' forget.' 

What surprised Anna most in the affair was 
that Henry Mynors should have been able to 
tempt her father into a speculation. Ephraim 
Tellwright the investor was usually as shy as a 
well-fed trout, and this capture of him by a 
youngster only two years established in business 
might fairly be regarded as a prodigious feat. It 
was indeed the highest distinction of Mynors' 
commercial career. Henry was so prominently 
active in the Wesleyan Society that the members 
of that society, especially the women, were apt to 
ignore the other side of his individuality. They 
knew him supreme as a religious worker ; they 
did not realise the likelihood of his becoming 
supreme in the staple manufacture. Left an 
orphan at seventeen, Mynors belonged to a family 
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now otherwise extinct in the Five Towns — one 
of those families which by virtue of numbers, 
variety, and personal force seem to permeate a 
whole district, to be a calculable item of it, an 
essential part of its identity. The elders of the 
Mynors blood had once occupied the red house 
opposite Tellwright's, now used as a school, and 
had there reared many children : the school 
building was still known as * Mynors*s * by old- 
fashioned people. Then the parents died in 
middle age : one daughter married in the North, 
another in the South ; a third went to China as a 
missionary and died of fever ; the eldest son 
died ; the second had vanished into Canada and 
was reported a scapegrace ; the third was a sea- 
captain. Henry (the youngest) alone was left, 
and of all the family Henry was the only one to 
be connected with the earthenware trade. There 
was no inherited money, and during ten years he 
had worked for a large firm in Turnhill, as clerk, 
as traveller, and last as manager, living always 
quietly in lodgings. In the fulness of time he 
gave notice to leave, was offered a partnership, 
and refused it. Taking a newly erected manu- 
factory in Bursley near the canal, he started in 
business for himself, and it became known that, 
at the age of twenty-eight, he had saved fifteen 
hundred pounds. Equally expert in the labyrinths 
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of manufacture and in the niceties of the markets 
(he was reckoned a peerless traveller), Mynors 
inevitably flourished. His order-books were 
filled and flowing over at remunerative prices, 
and insufficiency of capital was the sole peril to 
which he was exposed. By the raising of a finger 
he could have had a dozen working and moneyed 
partners, but he had no desire for a working 
partner. What he wanted was a capitalist who 
had confidence in him, Mynors. In Ephraim 
Tellwright he found the man. Whether it was 
by instinct, good-luck, or skilful diplomacy that 
Mynors secured this invaluable prize no one 
could positively say, and perhaps even he himself 
could not have catalogued all the obscure motives 
that had guided him to the shrewd miser of 
Manor Terrace. 

Anna had meant to reach chapel before the 
commencement of the meeting, but the interview 
with her father threw her late. As she entered 
the porch an officer told her that the body of the 
chapel was quite full and that she should go into 
the gallery, where a few seats were left near the 
choir. She obeyed : pew-holders had no rights 
at that service. The scene in the auditorium 
astonished her, eflfectually putting an end to the 
worldly preoccupation caused by her father's 
news. The historic chapel was crowded almost 
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in every part, and the congregation — impressed, 
excited, eager — ^sang the opening hymn with 
unprecedented vigour and sincerity ; above the 
rest could be heard the trained voices of a large 
choir, and even the choir, usually perfunctory, 
seemed to share the general fervour. In the vast 
mahogany pulpit the Reverend Reginald Banks, 
the superintendent minister, a stout pale-faced 
man with pendent cheeks and cold grey eyes, 
stood impassively regarding the assemblage, and 
by his side was the revivalist, a mannikin in 
comparison with his colleague ; on the broad 
balustrade of the pulpit lay the cornet. The 
fiery and inquisitive eyes of the revivalist probed 
into the furthest corners of the chapel ; apparently 
no detail of any single face or of the florid decora- 
tion escaped him, and as Anna crept into a small 
empty pew next to the east wall she felt that 
she too had been separately observed. Mr. Banks 
gave out the last verse of the hymn, and 
simultaneously with the leading chord from the 
organ the revivalist seized his cornet and joined 
the melody. Massive yet exultant, the tones rose 
clear over the mighty volume of vocal sound, an 
incitement to victorious effort. The effect was 
instant : an ecstatic tremor seemed to pass through 
the congregation, like wind through ripe corn, 
and at the close of the hymn it was not until the 
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revivalist had put down his cornet that the people 
resumed their seats. Amid tht frou-frou of dresses 
and subdued clearing of throats, Mr. Banks 
retired softly to the back of the pulpit, and the 
revivalist, mounting a stool, suddenly dominated 
the congregation. His glance swept masterfully 
across the chapel and round the gallery. He 
raised one hand with the stilling action of a 
mesmerist, and the people, either kneeling or in- 
clined against the front of the pews, hid their faces 
from those eyes. It was as though the man had 
in a moment measured their iniquities, and had 
courageously resolved to intercede for them with 
God, but was not very sanguine as to the result. 
Everyone except the organist, who was searching 
his tune-book for the next tune, seemed to feel 
humbled, bitterly ashamed, as it were caught in the 
act of sin. There was a solemn and terrible pause. 

Then the revivalist began : 

' Behold us, O dread God, suppliants for thy 
mercy — ' 

His voice was rich and full, but at the same 
time sharp and decisive. The burning eyes were 
shut tight, and Anna, who had a profile view of 
his face, saw that every muscle of it was drawn 
tense. The man possessed an extraordinary 
histrionic gift, and he used it with imagination. 
He had two audiences, God and the congregation. 
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God was not more distant from him than the 
congregation, or less real to him, or less a heart 
to be influenced. Declamatory and full of effects 
carefully calculated — a work of art, in fact — his 
appeal showed no error of discretion in its 
approach to the Eternal. There was no mini- 
mising of committed sin, nor yet an insincere and 
grovelling self-accusation. A tyrant could not 
have taken offence at its tone, which seemed to 
pacify God while rendering the human audience 
still more contrite. The conclusion of the 
catalogue of wickedness and swift confident turn 
to Christ's cross was marvellously impressive. 
The congregation burst out into sighs, groans, 
blessings, and Amens ; and the pillars of distant 
rural conventicles who had travelled from the 
confines of the circuit to its centre in order to 
partake of this spiritual excitation began to feel 
that they would not be disappointed. 

* Let the Holy Ghost descend upon us now,* 
the revivalist pleaded with restrained passion ; 
and then, opening his eyes and looking at the 
clock in front of the gallery, he repeated, * Now, 
now, at twenty-one minutes past seven.' Then 
his eyes, without shifting, seemed to ignore the 
clock, to gaze through it into some unworldly 
dimension, and he murmured in a soft dramatic 
whisper : * I see the Divine Dove ! ' 
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The doors, closed during prayer, were opened, 
and more people entered, A youth came into 
Anna's pew. 

The superintendent minister gave out another 
hymn, and when this was finished the revivalist, 
who had been resting in a chair, came forward 
again. * Friends and fellow-sinners,' he said, * a 
lot of you, fools that you are, have come here 
to-night to hear me play my cornet. Well, you 
have heard me. I have played the cornet, and I 
will play it again. I would play it on my head 
if by so doing I could bring sinners to Christ. 
I have been called a mountebank. 1 am one. 
I glory in it. I am God's mountebank, doing 
God's precious business in my own way. But 
God's precious business cannot be carried on, 
even by a mountebank, without money, and there 
will be a collection towards the expenses of the 
Revival. During the collection we will sing 
" Rock of Ages," and you shall hear my cornet 
again. If you feel willing to give us your 
sixpences, give ; but if you resent a collection,' 
here he adopted a tone of ferocious sarcasm, 
* keep your miserable sixpences and get sixpenny- 
worth of miserable enjoyment out of them 
elsewhere.' 

As the meeting proceeded, submitting itself 
more and more to the imperious hypnotism of the 
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revivalist, Anna gradually became oppressed by a 
vague sensation which was partly sorrow and partly 
an inexplicable dull anger — ^anger at her own 
penitence. She felt as if everything was wrong and 
could never by any possibility be righted. After 
two exhortations, from the minister and the revi- 
valist, and another hymn, the revivalist once more 
prayed, and as he did so Anna looked stealthily 
about in a sick, preoccupied way. The youth at 
her side stared glumly in front of him. In the 
orchestra Henry Mynors was whispering to the 
organist. Down in the body of the chapel the 
atmosphere was electric, perilous, overcharged 
with spiritual emotion. She was glad she was not 
down there. The voice of the revivalist ceased, 
but he kept the attitude of supplication. Sobs 
were heard in various quarters, and here and there 
an elder of the chapel could be seen talking quietly 
to some convicted sinner. The revivalist began 
softly to sing * Jesu, lover of my soul,' and most of 
the congregation, standing up, joined him ; but 
the sinners stricken of the Spirit remained 
abjectly bent, tOKtured by conscience, pulled this 
way by Christ and that by Satan. A few rose 
and went to the Communion rails, there to kneel 
in the sight of all. Mr. Banks descended from 
the pulpit and opening the wicket which led to 
the Communion table spoke to these over the 
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rails, reassuringly, as a nurse to a child. Other 
sinners, desirous of fuller and more intimate 
guidance, passed down the aisles and so into the 
preacher's vestry at the eastern end of the chapel, 
and were followed thither by class-leaders and 
other proved servants of God : among these last 
were Titus Price and Mr. Sutton. 

*The blood of Christ atones,* said the re- 
vivalist solemnly at the end of the hymn. * The 
spirit of Christ is working among us. Let us 
engage in private prayer. Let us drive the devil 
out of this chapel.' 

More sighs and groans followed. Then some 
one cried out in sharp, shrill tones, * Praise Him ; ' 
and another cried, ^ Praise Him ; ' and an old 
woman's quavering voice sang the words, * I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.' Anna was in despair 
at her own predicament, and the sense of sin was 
not more strong than the sense of being confused 
and publicly shamed. A man opened the pew- 
door, and sitting down by the youth's side began 
to talk with him. It was Henry Mynors. Anna 
looked steadily away, at the wall, fearful lest he 
should address her too. Presently the youth got 
up with a frenzied gesture and walked out of the 
gallery, followed by Mynors. In a moment she 
saw the youth stepping awkwardly along the aisle 
beneath, towards the inquiry room, his head for- 
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ward, and the lower lip hanging as though he 
were sulky, 

Anna was now in the profoundest misery. 
The weight of her sins, of her ingratitude to 
God, lay on her like a physical and intolerable 
load, and she lost all feeling of shame, as a sea- 
sick voyager loses shame after an hour of nausea. 
She knew then that she could no longer go on 
living as aforetime. She shuddered at the 
thought of her tremendous responsibility to 
Agnes — Agnes who took her for perfection. 
She recollected all her sins individually — lies, 
sloth, tnvy^ vanity, even theft in her infancy. 
She heaped up all the wickedness of a lifetime, 
hysterically augmented it, and found a horrid 
pleasure in the exaggeration. Her virtuous acts 
shrank into nothingness. 

A man, and then another, emerged from the 
vestry door with beaming, happy face. These 
were saved ; they had yielded to Christ's per- 
suasive invitation. Anna tried to imagine her- 
self converted, or in the process of being converted. 
She could not. She could only sit moveless, didl, 
and abject. She did not stir, even when the con- 
gregation rose for another hymn. In what did 
conversion consist ? Was it to say the words, 
* I believe ' ? She repeated to herself softly, * I 
believe ; I believe.* But nothing happened. Of 
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course she believed. She had never doubted, nor 
dreamed of doubting, that Jesus died on the Cross 
to save her soul — her soul — ^from eternal damna- 
tion. She was probably unaware that any person 
in Christendom had doubted that fact so funda- 
mental to her. What, then, was lacking ? What 
was belief ? What was faith ? 

A venerable class-leader came from the vestry, 
and, slowly climbing the pulpit stairs, whispered 
in the ear of the revivalist. The latter faced the 
congregation with a cry of joy. * Lord,* he ex- 
claimed, * we bless Thee that seventeen souls have 
found Thee I Lord, let the full crop be gathered, 
for the fields are white unto harvest.' There was 
an exuberant chorus of praise to God. 

The door of the pew was opened gently, and 
Anna started to see Mrs. Sutton at her side. She 
at once guessed that Mynors had sent to her this 
angel of consolation. 

* Are you near the light, dear Anna ? * Mrs. 
Sutton began. 

Anna searched for an answer. She now sat 
huddled up in the corner of the pew, her face 
partially turned towards Mrs. Sutton, who looked 
mildly into her eyes. *1 don't know,' Anna 
stammered, feeling like a naughty school-girl. 
A doubt whether the whole affair was not after 
all absurd flashed through her, and was gone. 
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^But it is quite simple/ said Mrs. Sutton. 
M cannot tell you anything that you do not 
know. Cast out pride. Cast out pride — that 
is it. Nothing but earthly pride prevents you 
from realising the saving power of Christ. You 
are afraid^ Anna, afraid to be humble. Be 
brave. It is so simple, so easy. If one will but 
submit.' 

Anna said nothing, had nothing to say, was 
conscious of nothing save excessive discomfort. 

* Where do you feel your difficulty to be ? ' 
asked Mrs. Sutton. 

* I don't know,' she answered wearily. 

*The happiness that awaits you is unspeak- 
able. I have followed Christ for nearly fifty 
years, and my happiness increases daily. Some- 
times I do not know how to contain it all. It 
surges above all the trials and disappointments of 
this world. Oh, Anna, if you will but believe ! ' 

The ageing woman's thin, distinguished face, 
crowned with abundant grey hair, glistened with 
love and compassion, and as Anna's eyes rested 
upon it Anna felt that here was something 
tangible, something to lay hold on. 

* I think I do believe,* she said weakly. 

* You " think " ? Are you sure ? Are you 
not deceiving yourself? Belief is not with the 
lips : it is with the heart.' 
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There was a pause. Mr. Banks could be 
heard praying. 

* I will go home,' Anna whispered at length, 
* and think it out for myself.* 

* Do, my dear girl, and God will help you.* 
Mrs. Sutton bent and kissed Anna affec- 
tionately, and then hurried away to offer her 
ministrations elsewhere. As Anna left the chapel, 
she encountered the chapel-keeper pacing regu- 
larly to and fro across the length of the broad 
steps. In the porch was a notice that cabinet 
photographs of the revivalist could be purchased 
on application, at one shilling each. 
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CHAPTER VI 

WILLIE 

Anna closed the bedroom door softly ; through 
the open window came the tones of Cauldon 
church clock, famous for their sonority and 
richness, announcing eleven. Agnes lay asleep 
under the blue-and-white counterpane, on the 
side of the bed next the wall, the bed-clothes 
pushed down and disclosing the upper half of her 
night-gowned figure. She slept in absolute repose, 
with flushed cheek and every muscle lax, her hair 
by some chance drawn in a perfect straight line 
diagonally across the pillow. Anna glanced at 
her sister, the image of physical innocence and 
childish security, and then, depositing the candle, 
went to the window and looked out. 

The bedroom was over the kitchen and faced 
south. The moon was hidden by clouds, but clear 
stretches of sky showed thick-studded clusters of 
stars brightly winking. To the far right across 
the fields the silhouette of Hillport Church could 
just be discerned on the ridge. In front, several 
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miles away, the blast-furnaces of Cauldon Bar 
Ironworks shot up vast wreaths of yellow flame 
with canopies of tinted smoke. Still more distant 
were a thousand other lights crowning chimney 
and kiln, and nearer, on the waste lands west of 
Bleakridge, long fields of burning ironstone 
glowed with all the strange colours of decadence. 
The entire landscape was illuminated and trans- 
formed by these unique pyrotechnics of labour 
atoning for its grime, and dull, weird sounds, as 
of the breathings and sighings of gigantic nocturnal 
creatures, filled the enchanted air. It was a 
romantic scene, a romantic summer night, balmy, 
delicate, and wrapped in meditation. But Anna 
saw nothing there save the repulsive evidences of 
manufacture, had never seen anything else. 

She was still horribly, acutely miserable, 
exhausted by the fruitless search for some solution 
of the enigma of sin — her sin in particular — and 
of redemption. She had cogitated in a vain circle 
until she was no longer capable of reasoned ideas- 
She gazed at the stars and into the illimitable 
spaces beyond them, and thought of life and its 
inconceivable littleness, as millions had done before 
in the presence of that same firmament. Then, 
after a time, her brain resumed its nightmare-like 
task. She began to probe herself anew. Would 
it have availed if she had walked publicly to the 
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penitential form at the Communion-rail, and, 
ranging herself with the working men and women, 
proved by that overt deed the sincerity of her 
contrition ? She wished ardently that she had 
done so, yet knew well that such an act would 
always be impossible for her, even though the 
evasion of it meant eternal torture. Undoubtedly, 
as Mrs. Sutton had implied, she was proud, stiflF- 
necked, obstinate in iniquity. 

Agnes stirred slightly in her sleep, and Anna, 
aroused, dropped the blind, turned towards the 
room and began to undress, slowly, with reflective 
pauses. Her melancholy became grim, sardonic ; 
if she was doomed to destruction, so let it be. 
Suddenly, half -glad, she knelt down and prayed, 
prayed that pride might be cast out, burying her 
face in the coverlet and caging the passionate 
effusion in a whisper lest Agnes should be dis- 
turbed. Having prayed, she still knelt quiescent ; 
her eyes were dry and burning. The last car 
thundered up the road, shaking the house, and 
she rose, finished undressing, blew out the candle, 
and slipped into bed by Agnes*s side. 

She could not sleep, did not attempt to sleep, 
but abandoned herself meekly to despair. Her 
thoughts covered again the interminable round, 
and again, and yet again. In the twilight of the 
brief summer night her accustomed eyes could 
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distinguish every object in the room, all the bits 
of furniture which had been brought from 
Hanbridge and with which she had been familiar 
since her memory began : everything appeared 
mean, despicable, cheerless ; there was nothing 
to inspire. She dreamed impossibly of a high 
spirituality which should metamorphose all, change 
her life, lend glamour to the most pitiful surround- 
ings, ennoble the most ignominious burdens — a 
spirituality never to be hers. 

At any rate she would tell her fether in the 
morning that she was convicted of sin, and, how- 
ever hopelessly, seeking salvation ; she would tell 
both her fether and Agnes at breakfast. The 
task would be difficult, but she swore to do it. 
So resolved, she endeavoured to sleep, and did 
sleep uneasily for a short period. When she 
woke the great business of the dawn had begun. 
She left the bed, and drawing up the blind looked 
forth. The furnace fires were paling ; a few 
milky clouds sailed in the vast pallid blue. It 
was cool just then, and she shivered. She went 
to the glass, and examined her face carefully, but 
it gave no signs whatever of the inward warfare. 
She saw her plain and mended night-gown. 
Suppose she were married to Mynors ! Suppose 
he lay asleep in the bed where Agnes lay asleep ! 
Involuntarily she glanced at Agnes to certify that 
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the child and none else was indeed there, and got 
into bed hurriedly and hid herself because she 
was ashamed to have had such a fancy. But she 
continued to think of Mynors. She envied him 
for his cheerfulness, his joy, his goodness, his 
dignity, his tact, his sex. She envied every man. 
Even in the sphere of religion, men were not 
fettered like women. No man, she thought, 
would acquiesce in the futility to which she 
was already half resigned ; a man would either 
wring salvation from the heavenly powers or race 
gloriously to hell. Mynors — Mynors was a 
god I 

She recollected her resolution to speak to her 
father and Agnes at breakfast, and shudderingly 
confirmed it, but less stoutly than before. Then 
an announcement made by Mr. Banks in chapel 
on the previous evening presented itself, as 
though she was listening to it for the first time. 
It was the announcement of a prayer-meeting for 
workers in the Revival, to be held that (Saturday) 
morning at seven o*clock. She instantly decided 
to go to the meeting, and the decision seemed 
to give her new hope. Perhaps there she might 
find peace. On that faint expectancy she fell 
asleep again and did not wake till half-past six, 
after her usual hour. She heard noises in the 
yard ; it was her father going towards the garden 
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with a wheelbarrow. She dressed quickly, and 
when she had pinned on her hat she woke 
Agnes. 

* Going out, Sis ? ' the child asked sleepily, 
seeing her attire. 

* Yes, dear. I'm going to the seven o'clock 
prayer-meeting. And you must get breakfast. 
You can — can't you ? ' 

The child assented, glad of the chance. 

* But what are you going to the prayer-meet- 
ing for ? ' 

Anna hesitated. Why not confess } No. 
' I must go,' she said quietly at length. ' I shall 
be back before eight.* 

* Does father know ? ' Agnes enquired appre- 
hensively. 

* No, dear.' 

Anna shut the door quickly, went softly 
downstairs and along the passage, and crept into 
the street like a thief. 

Men and women and boys and girls were on 
their way to work, with hurried clattering steps, 
some munching thick pieces of bread as they 
went, all self-centred, apparently morose and not 
quite awake. The dust lay thick in the arid 
gutters, and in drifts across the pavement, as the 
night-wind had blown it. Vehicular traffic had 
not begun, and blinds were still drawn ; and 
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though the footpaths were busy the street had a 
deserted and forlorn aspect. Anna walked hastily 
down the road, avoiding the glances of such as 
looked at her, but peering furtively at the faces 
of those who ignored her. All seemed callous — 
hoggishly careless of the everlasting verities. At 
first it appeared strange to her that the potent 
revival in the Wesleyan chapel had produced no 
effect on these preoccupied people. Bursley, 
then, continued its dull and even course. She 
wondered whether any of them guessed that she 
was going to the prayer-meeting and secretly 
sneered at her therefor. 

When she had climbed Duck Bank she found 
to her surprise that the doors of the chapel were 
fast closed, though it was ten minutes past seven. 
Was there to be no prayer-meeting ? A momen- 
tary sensation of relief flashed through her, and 
then she saw that the gate of the school-yard was 
open. She should have known that early morning 
prayers were never offered up in the chapel, but 
in the lecture-hall. She crossed the quadrangle 
with beating heart, feeling now that she had 
embarked on a frightful enterprise. The door of 
the lecture-hall was ajar ; she pushed it and went 
in. At the other end of the hall a meagre hand- 
ful of worshippers were collected, and on the 
raised platform stood Mr. Banks, vapid, perfunc- 
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tory and fatigued. He gave out a verse, and 
pitched the tune — too high, but the singers with 
a heroic effect accomplished the verse without 
breaking down. The singing was thin and feeble, 
and the eagerness of one or two voices seemed 
strained, as though with a determination to make 
the best of things. Mynors was not present, 
and Anna did not know whether to be sorry or 
glad at this. She recognised that save herself 
all present were old believers, tried warriors of the 
Lord. There was only one other woman. Miss 
Sarah Vodrey, an aged spinster who kept house 
for Titus Price and his son, and found her sole 
diversion in the variety of her religious experi- 
ences. Before the hymn was finished a young 
man joined the assembly ; it was the youth who 
had sat near Anna on the previous night, an 
ecstatic and naive bliss shone from his face. In 
his prayer the minister drew the attention of the 
Deity to the fact that although a score or more of 
souls had been ingathered at the first service, the 
Methodists of Bursley were by no means satisfied. 
They wanted more ; they wanted the whole of 
Bursley ; and they would be content with no less. 
He begged that their earnest work might not be 
shamed before the world by a partial success. In 
conclusion he sought the blessing of God on the 
revivalist and asked that this tireless enthusiast 
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might be led to husband his strength : at which 
there was a fervent Amen. 

Several men prayed, and a pause ensued, all 
still kneeling. 

Then the minister said in a tone of oily 
politeness : 

* Will a sister pray ? ' 
Another pause followed. 

* Sister Tellwright ? * 

Anna would have welcomed death and damna- 
tion. She clasped her hands tightly, and longed 
for the endless moment to pass. At last Sarah 
Vodrey gave a preliminary cough. Miss Vodrey 
was always happy to pray aloud, and her invoca- 
tions usually began with the same phrase : ' Lord, 
we thank Thee that this day finds us with our 
bodies out of the grave and our souls out of 
hell.' 

Afterwards the minister gave out another 
hymn, and as soon as the singing commenced 
Anna slipped away. Once in the yard, she 
breathed a sigh of relief. Peace at the prayer- 
meeting ? It was like coming out of prison. 
Peace was farther off than ever. Nay, she had 
actually forgotten her soul in the sensations of 
shame and discomfort. She had contrived only 
to make herself ridiculous, and perhaps the pious 
at their breakfast-tables would discuss her and 
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her father, and their money, and the queer life 
they led. 

If Mynors had but been present 1 

She walked out into the street. It was twenty 
minutes to eight by the town-hall clock. The 
last workmen's car of the morning was just leav- 
ing Bursley : it was packed inside and outside, 
and the conductor hung insecurely on the step. 
At the gates of the manufactory opposite the 
chapel, a man in a white smock stood placidly 
smoking a pipe. A prayer-meeting was a little 
thing, a trifle in the immense and regular activity 
of the town : this thought necessarily occurred to 
Anna. She hurried homewards, wondering what 
her father would say about that morning's unusual 
excursion. A couple of hundred yards distant 
from home she saw, to her astonishment, Agnes 
emerging from the front-door of the house. The 
child ran rapidly down the street, not observing 
Anna till they were close upon each other. 

* Oh, Anna I You forgot to buy the bacon 
yesterday. There isn't a scrap^ and father's fear- 
fully angry. He gave me sixpence, and I'm 
going down to Leal's to get some as quick as 
ever I can.' 

It was a thunderbolt to Anna, this seemingly 
petty misadventure. As she entered the house 
she felt a tear on her cheek. She was ashamed to 
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weep, but she wept. This, after the fiasco of the 
prayer-meeting, was a climax of woe ; it over- 
topped and extinguished all the rest ; her soul 
was nothing to her now. She quickly took off 
her hat and ran to the kitchen. Agnes had put 
the breakfast-things on the tray ready for setting ; 
the bread was cut, the coffee portioned into the 
jug ; the fire burned bright, and the kettle sang. 
Anna took the cloth from the drawer in the oak 
dresser, and went to the parlour to lay the table. 
Mr. Tellwright was at the end of the garden, 
pointing the wall, his back to the house. The 
table set, Anna observed that the room was only 
partly dusted : there was a duster on the mantel- 
piece ; she seized it to finish, and at that moment 
the kitchen clock struck eight. Simultaneously Mr. 
Tellwright dropped his trowel, and came towards 
the house. She doggedly dusted one chair, and 
then, turning coward, fled away upstairs ; the 
kitchen was barred to her, since her fether would 
enter by the kitchen door. 

She had forgotten to buy bacon, and breakfast 
would be late : it was a calamity unique in her 
experience ! She stood at the door of her bed- 
room, and waited, vehemently, for Agnes^s return. 
At last the child raced breathlessly in ; Anna flew 
to meet her. With incredible speed the bacon 
was whipped out of its wrapper, and Anna picked 
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up the knife. At the first stroke she cut herself, 
and Agnes was obliged to bind the finger with 
rag. The clock struck the half-hour like a knell. 
It was twenty minutes to nine, forty minutes 
behind time, when the two girls hurried into the 
parlour, Anna bearing the bacon and hot plates, 
Agnes the bread and coffee. Mr. Tellwright sat 
upright and ferocious in his chair, the image of 
offence and wrath. Instead of reading his letters 
he had fed full of this inef&ble grievance. The 
meal began in a desolating silence. The male 
creature's terrible displeasure permeated the whole 
room like an ether, invisible but carrying vibra- 
tions to the heart. Then, when he had eaten 
one piece of bacon, and cut his envelopes, the 
miser began to empty himself of some of his 
anger in stormy tones that might have uprooted 
trees. Anna ought to feel thoroughly ashamed. 
He could not imagine what she had been think- 
ing of. Why didn't she tell him she was going 
to the prayer-meeting ? Why did she go to the 
prayer-meeting, disarranging the whole house- 
hold ? How came she to forget the bacon ? It 
was gross carelessness. A pretty example to her 
little sister ! The fact was that since her birthday 
she had gotten above hersen. She was careless 
and extravagant. Look how thick the bacon was 
cut. He should not stand it much longer. And 
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her finger all red, and the blood dropping on the 
cloth : a nice sight at a meal 1 Go and tie it up 
again. 

Without a word she left the room to obey. 
Of course she had no defence. Agnes, her tears 
falling, pecked her food timidly like a bird, not 
daring to stir from her chair, even to assist at the 
finger. 

* What did Mr. Mynors say ? * Tellwright 
enquired fiercely when Anna had come back into 
the room. 

* Mr. Mynors ? * she murmured, at a loss, but 
vaguely apprehending further trouble. 

* Did ye see him ? ' 

* Yes, father.' 

* Did ye give him my message ? ' 

* I- forgot it.* God in heaven I She had for- 
gotten the message 1 

With a devastating grunt Mr. Tellwright 
walked speechless out of the room. The girls 
cleared the table, exchanging sympathy with a 
single mute glance. Anna's one satisfaction was 
that, even if she had remembered the message, 
she could not possibly have delivered it. 

Ephraim Tellwright stayed in the front par- 
lour till half*past ten o'clock, unseen but felt, like 
an angry god behind a cloud. The consciousness 
that he was there, unappeased and dangerous. 
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remained uppermost in the minds of the two girls 
during the morning. At half-past ten he opened 
the door. 

^ Agnes I ' he commanded, and Agnes ran to 
him from the kitchen with the speed of propitia- 
tion. 

* Yes, father.' 

*Take this note down to Price's, and don't 
wait for an answer.* 

* Yes, father.' 

She was back in twenty minutes. Anna was 
sweeping the lobby. 

*If Mr. Mynors calls while I'm out, you 
mun tell him to wait,' Mr. Tellwright said to 
Agnes, pointedly ignoring Anna's presence. 
Then, having brushed his greenish hat on his sleeve 
he went off towards town to buy meat and vege- 
tables. He always did Saturday's marketing him- 
self. At the butcher's and in the St. Luke's covered 
market he was a familiar and redoubtable figure. 
Among the salespeople who stood the market 
was a wrinkled, hardy old potato-woman from 
the other side of Moorthorne : every Saturday 
the miser bested her in their higgling^match, and 
nearly every Saturday she scornfully threw at 
him the same joke : * Get thee along to th' 
post-office, Mester Terrick : ^ happen they'll 

' Ttrrick i a ooirupdon of Tellwright. 
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give thee sixpenn'ortK, o' stamps for fivepence 
ha'penny/ He seldom failed to laugh heartily at 
this. 

At dinner the girls could perceive that the 
shadow of his displeasure had slightly lifted, 
though he kept a frowning silence. Expert in 
all the symptoms of his moods, they knew that 
in a few hours he would begin to talk again, at 
first in monosyllables, and then in short detached 
sentences. An intimation of relief diffused itself 
through the house like a hint of spring in 
February. 

These domestic upheavals followed always 
the same course, and Anna had learnt to suffer 
the later stages of them with calmness and even 
with impassivity. Henry Mynors had not called. 
She supposed that her father had expected him 
to call for the answer which she had forgotten 
to give him, and she had a hope that he would 
come in the afternoon : once again she had the 
idea that something definite and satisfactory might 
result if she could only see him — that she might, 
as it were, gather inspiration from the mere 
sight of his ^e. After dinner, while the girls 
were washing the dinner things in the scullery, 
Agnes*s quick ear caught the sound of voices 
in the parlour. They listened. Mynors had 
come. Mr. Tellwright must have seen him from 
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the front window and opened the door to him 
before he could ring. 

* It's him,* said Agnes, excited. 

* Who ? * Anna asked, self-consciously. 

*Mr. Mynors, of course,' said the child 
sharply, making it quite plain that this affectation 
could not impose on her for a single instant. 

* Anna I ' It was Mr. TeUwright's summons, 
through the parlour window. She dried her 
hands, doifed her apron, and went to the parlour, 
animated by a thousand fears and expectations. 
Why was she to be included in the colloquy ? 

Mynors rose at her entrance and greeted her 
with conspicuous deference, a deference which 
made her feel ashamed. 

* Hum 1 * the old man growled, but he was 
obviously content. * I gave Anna a message for 
ye yesterday, Mr. Mynors, but her forgot to 
deliver it, wench-like. Ye might ha' been saved 
th' trouble o' calling. Now as ye're here, I've 
summat for tell ye. It '11 be Anna's money as 'U 
go into that concern o' yours. I've none by me ; 
in fact, I'm a'most fast for brass, but her 'U have 
as near two thousand as makes no matter in a 
month's time, and her says her 'U go in wi' you on 
th' strength o' my recommendation.' 

This speech was evidently a perfect surprise 
for Henry Mynors. For a moment he seemed 
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to be at a loss ; then his face gave candid expres- 
sion to a feeling of intense pleasure. 

*You know all about this business then, 
Miss Mynors ? * 

She blushed. * Father has told me something 
about it.' 

* And you are willing to be my partner ? ' 
*Nay, I did na' say that/ Tellwright 

interrupted. * It 'U be Anna's money, but i' my 
name.' 

* I see,' said Mynors gravely. * But if it is 
Miss Anna's money, why should not she be 
^he partner ? ' He offered one of his courtly 
diplomatic smiles. 

* Oh — but ' Anna began in deprecation. 

Tellwright laughed. * Ay ! ' he said, * Why 

not ? It 'U be experience for th' lass.* 

* Just so,' said Mynors. 

Anna stood silent, like a child who is being 
talked about. There was a pause. 

* Would you care for that arrangement. Miss 
TeUwright ? ' 

* Oh, yes,' she said. 

*I shall try to justify your confidence. I 
needn't say that I think you and your father 
will have no reason to be disappointed. Two 
thousand pounds is of course only a trifle to you, 
but it is a great deal to me, and — ^and ' He 
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hesitated. Anna did not surmise that he was too 
much moved by the sight of her, and the situa- 
tion, to continue, but this was the fact. 

* There's nobbut one point, Mr. Mynors,* 
Tellwright said bluntly, * and that's the interest 
on th' capital, as must be deducted before reckon- 
ing profits. Us must have six per cent.' 

^ But I thought we had settled it at five,' said 
Mynors with sudden firmness. 

^We 'n settled as you shall have five on 
your fifteen hundred,' the miser replied with im- 
perturbable audacity, 'but us mun have our 
six. 

* I certainly thought we had thrashed that out 
fully, and agreed that the interest should be 
the same on each side.' Mynors was alert and 
defensive. 

* Nay, young man. Us mun have our six. 
We're takkin' a risk.' 

Mynors pressed his lips together. He was 
taken at a disadvantage. Mr. Tellwright, with 
unscrupulous cleverness, had utilised the effect on 
Mynors of his daughter's presence to regain a 
position from which the younger man had 
definitely ousted him a few days before. Mynors 
was annoyed, but he gave no sign of his 
annoyance. 

* Very well,' he said at length, with a private 
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smile at Anna to indicate that it was out of regard 
for her that he yielded. 

Mr. Tellwright made no pretence of conceal- 
ing his satisfaction. He, too, smiled at Anna, 
sardonically : the last vestige of the morning's 
irritation vanished in a glow of triumph. 

* I'm afraid I must go,' said Mynors, looking 
at his watch. * There is a service at chapel at 
three. Our Revivalist came down with Mrs. 
Sutton to look over the works this morning, and 
I told him I should be at the service. So I must. 
You coming, Mr. Tellwright ? ' 

* Nay, my lad. I'm 'owd enough to leave it 
to young uns.' 

Anna forced her courage to the verge of rash- 
ness, moved by a swift impulse. 

* Will you wait one minute ? ' she said to 
Mynors. * I am going to the service. If I'm late 
back, father, Agnes will see to the tea. Don't 
wait for me.' She looked him straight in the 
face. It was one of the bravest acts of her life. 
After the episode of breakfast, to suggest a pro- 
cedure which might entail any risk upon another 
meal was absolutely heroic. Tellwright glanced 
away from his daughter, and at Mynors. Anna 
hurried upstairs. 

* Who's thy lawyer, Mr. Mynors ? ' Tellwright 
asked. 
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* Dane,' said Mynors. 

* That *11 be convenient Dane does my bit o' 
business, too. I'll see him, and make a bargain 
wi' him for th' partnership deed. He always 
works by contract for me. I've no patience wi' 
six-and-eightpences.' 

Mynors assented. 

^ You must come down some afternoon and 
look over the works,' he said to Anna as they 
were walking down Trafalgar Road towards 
chapel. 

* I should like to,' Anna replied. * I've never 
been over a works in my life.' 

* No ? You are going to be a partner in the 
best works of its size in Bursley,' Mynors said 
enthusiastically. 

*rm glad of that,' she smiled, *for I do 
believe I own the worst.' 

* What — Price's do you mean ? ' 
She nodded. 

^ Ah ! ' he exclaimed, and seemed to be think- 
ing. *I wasn't sure whether that belonged to 
you or your father. I'm afraid it isn't quite the 
best of properties. But perhaps I'd better say 
nothing about that. We had a grand meeting 
last night. Our little cornet-player quite lived 
up to his reputation, don't you think ? ' 

* Quite,' she said faintly. 
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* You enjoyed the meeting ? ' 

* No/ she blurted out, dismayed but resolute 
to be honest. 

There was a silence. 

* But you were at the early prayer-meeting 
this morning, I hear.' 

She said nothing while they took a dozen 
paces, and then murmured, * Yes/ 

Their eyes met for a second, hers fiill of 
trouble. 

* Perhaps,* he said at length, * perhaps — excuse 
me saying this — but you may be expecting too 
much * 

* Well ? * she encouraged him, prepared now 
to finish what had been begun. 

*I mean,' he said, earnestly, *that I — ^wc — 
cannot promise you any sudden change of feeling, 
any sudden relief and certainty, such as some 
people experience. At least, I never had it. 
What is called conversion can happen in various 
ways. It is a question of living, of constant 
endeavour, with the example of Christ always 
before us. It need not always be a sudden 
wrench, you know, from the world. Perhaps 
you have been expecting too much,' he repeated, 
as though offering balm with that phrase. 

She thanked him sincerely, but not with her 
lips, only with the heart. He had revealed to 

12 
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her an avenue of release from a situation which 
had seemed on all sides fatally closed. She 
sprang eagerly towards it. She realised afresh 
how frightful was the dilemma fi-om which there 
was now a hope of escape, and she was grateful 
accordingly. Before, she had not dared steadily 
to face its terrors. She wondered that even her 
father's displeasure or the project of the partner- 
ship had been able to divert her from the 
plight of her soul. Putting these mundane 
things firmly behind her, she concentrated the 
activities of her brain on that idea of Christ- 
like living, day by day, hour by hour, of a 
gradual aspiration towards Christ and thereby an 
ultimate arrival at the state of being saved. This 
she thought she might accomplish ; this gave 
opportunity of immediate effort, dispensing with 
the necessity of an impossible violent spiritual 
metamorphosis. They did not speak again until 
they had reached the gates of the chapel, when 
Mynors, who had to enter the choir from the 
back, bade her a quiet adieu. Anna enjoyed the 
service, which passed smoothly and uneventfully. 
At a Revival, night is the time of ecstasy and 
fervour and salvation ; in the afternoon one 
must be content with preparatory praise and 
prayer. 

That evening, while father and daughters sat in 
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the parlour after supper, there was a ring at the 
door. Agnes ran to open, and found Willie 
Price. It had begun to rain, and the visitor, his 
jacket-collar turned up, was wet and draggled. 
Agnes left him on the mat and ran back to the 
parlour. 

* Young Mr. Price wants to see you, father.* 
Tellwright motioned to her to shut the door. 

* You'd best see him, Anna,' he said. *It's 
none my business.' 

^ But what has he come about, father ? ' 

* That note as I sent down this morning. I 
told owd Titus as he mun pay us twenty pun' on 
Monday morning certain, or us should distrain. 
Them as can pay ten pun, especially in bank 
notes, can pay twenty pun, and thirty.' 

* And suppose he says he can't ? * 

* Tell him he must. I've figured it out and 
changed my mind about that works. Owd Titus 
isna' done for yet, though he's getting on that 
road. Us can screw another fifty out o' him ; 
that 'U only leave six months' rent owing ; then us 
can turn him out. He'll go bankrupt ; us can 
claim for our rent afore th' other creditors, and us 'U 
have a hundred or a hundred and twenty in hand 
towards doing the owd place up a bit for a new 
tenant.' 

* Make him bankrupt, father ? ' Anna ex- 
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claimed. It was the only part of the ingenious 
scheme which she had understood. 
^ Ay ! ' he said laconically. 

* But ' (Would Christ have driven Titus 

Price into the bankruptcy court ?) 

* If he pays, well and good.' 

* Hadn't you better see Mr. William, father ? ' 
^ Whose property is it, mine or thine ? ' Tell- 

wright growled. His good humour was still 
precarious, insecurely re-established, and Anna 
obediently left the room. After all, she said to 
herself, a debt is a debt, and honest people pay 
what they owe. 

It was in an uncomplaisant tone that Anna 
invited Willie Price to the front parlour : ner- 
vousness always made her seem harsh, and more- 
over she had not the trick of hiding firmness 
under suavity. 

* Will you come this way, Mr. Price ? ' 
*Yes,* he said with ingratiating, eager com- 
pliance. Dusk was falling, and tht room in 
shadow. She forgot to ask him to take a chair, 
so they both stood up during the interview. 

^ A grand meeting we had last night,' he began, 
twisting his hat. * I saw you there. Miss Tell- 
wright.' 

* Yes.' 

'Yes. There was a splendid muster of 
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teachers. I wanted to be at the prajrer-meeting 
this morning, but couldn't get away. Did you 
happen to go, Miss Tellwright ? ' 

She saw that he knew she had been present, 
and gave him another curt monosyllable. She 
would have liked to be kind to him, to reassure 
him, to make him happy and comfortable, so 
ludicrous and touching were his efforts after a 
social urbanity which should appease ; but, just as 
much as he, she was unskilled in the subtle arts 
of converse. 

* Yes,' he continued, * and I was anxious to be 
at to-night^s meeting, but the dad asked me to 
come up here. He said I'd better.* That term, 
*the dad,' uttered in William's slow, drawling 
voice, seemed to show Titus Price in a new light 
to Anna, as a human creature loved, not as a 
mere gross physical organism : the effect was quite 
surprising. William went on : * Can I see your 
father. Miss Tellwright ? ' 

^ Is it about the rent ? ' 

* Yes,' he said. 

^ Well, if you will tell me ' 

* Oh ! I beg pardon,' he said quickly. * Of 
course I know it's your property, but I thought 
Mr. Tellwright always saw after it for you. It 
was he that wrote that letter this morning, wasn't 
it?' 
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^ Yes/ Anna replied. She did not explain the 
situation. 

*You insist on another twenty pounds on 
Monday ? ' 

* Yes,' she said. 

* We paid ten last Monday.' 

* But there is still over a hundred owing.' 

*I know, but— oh, Miss Tellwright, you 
mustn't be hard on us. Trade's bad.' 

* It says in the " Signal " that trade is im- 
proving,' she interrupted sharply. 

' Does it ? ' he said. ^ But look at prices ; 
they're cut till there's no profit left. I assure 
you. Miss Tellwright, my father and me are 
having a hard struggle. Everything's against us, 
and the works in particular, as you know.' 

His tone was so earnest, so pathetic, that 
tears of compassion almost rose to her eyes as she 
looked at those simple naTve blue eyes of his. 
His lanky figure and clumsily-fitting clothes, his 
feeble placatory smile, the twitching movements 
of his long red hands, all contributed to the effect 
of his defencelessness. She thought of the text : 
' Blessed are the meek,' and saw in a flash the deep 
truth of it. Here were she and her father, rich, 
powerful, autocratic ; and there were Willie Price 
and his father, commercial hares hunted by 
hounds of creditors, hares that turned in plaintive 
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appeal to those greedy jaws for mercy. And yet, 
she, a hound, envied at that moment the hares. 
Blessed are the meek, blessed are the failures, 
blessed are the stupid, for they, unknown to 
themselves, have a grace which is denied to the 
haughty, the successful, and the wise. The very 
repulsiveness of old Titus, his underhand 
methods, his insincerities, only served to increase 
her sympathy for the pair. How could Titus 
help being himself any more than Henry Mynors 
could help being himself ? And that idea led her 
to think of the prospective partnership, destined 
by every favourable sign to brilliant success, and 
to contrast it with the ignoble and forlorn un- 
dertaking in Edward Street. 

She tried to discover some method of soothing 
the young man's fears, of being considerate to him 
without injuring her father's scheme. 

* If you will pay what you owe,' she said, * we 
will spend it all, every penny, on improving the 
works.' 

^Miss Tellwright,' he answered with fatal 
emphasis, * we cannot pay.' 

Ah I She wished to follow Christ day by 
day, hour by hour — constantly to endeavour after 
saintliness. What was she to do now ? Left to 
herself, she might have said in a burst of im- 
pulsive generosity, *I forgive you all arrears. 
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Start afresh.' But her father had to be reckoned 
with 

^ How much do you think you can pay on 
Monday ? ' she asked coldly. 

At that moment her father entered the room. 
His first act was to light the gas. Willie Price's 
eyes blinked at the glare, as though he were 
trembling before the anticipated decree of this 
implacable old man. Anna's heart beat with 
sympathetic apprehension. Tellwright shook 
hands grimly with the youth, who re-stated 
hurriedly what he had said to Anna. 

* It's o' this'n,' the old man began with 
finality, and stopped. Anna caught a glance from 
him dismissing her. She went out in silence. 
On the Monday Titus Price paid another twenty 
pounds. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SEWING MEETING 

On an afternoon ten days later, Mr, Sutton's 
coachman, Barrett by name, arrived at Ephraim 
Tellwright's back-door with a note. The Tell- 
wrights were having tea. The note could be seen 
in his enormous hand, and Agnes went out. 

* An answer, if you please. Miss,' he said to 
her, touching his hat, and giving a pull to the 
leathern belt which, surrounding his waist, alone 
seemed to hold his frame together. Agnes, much 
impressed, took the note. She had never before 
seen that resplendent automaton apart from the 
equipage which he directed. Always afterwards, 
Barrett formally saluted her in the streets, afford- 
ing her thus, every time, a thrilling moment of 
delicious joy. 

* A letter, and there's an answer, and he's 
waiting,' she cried, running into the parlour. 

* Less row 1 * said her father. * Here, give it 
me.' 

* It's for Miss Tellwright — that's Anna, isn't 
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it ? Oh I Scent ! ' She put the grey envelope 
to her nose like a flower. 

Anna, secretly as excited as her sister, opened 
the note and read : — * Lansdowne House, Wed- 
nesday. Dear Miss Tellwright, — Mother gives 
tea to the Sunday-school Sewing Meeting here 
to-morrow. Will you give us the pleasure of 
your company ? I do not think you have been to 
any of the S. S. S. meetings yet, but we should 
all be glad to see you and to have your assistance. 
Everyone is working very hard for the Autumn 
Bazaar, and mother has set her mind on the 
Sunday-school stall being the best. Do come, 
will you ? Excuse this short notice. Yours sin- 
cerely, Beatrice Sutton. P.S. — We begin 
at 3.30.' 

* They want me to go to their sewing meeting 
to-morrow,' she explained timidly to her father, 
pushing the note towards him across the table. 
* Must I go, father ? ' 

* What dost ask me for ? Please thysen. 
IVe nowt do wi* it.* 

* I don't want to go ' 

* Oh ! Sis, do go,' Agnes pleaded. 

* Perhaps I'd better,' she agreed, but with the 
misgivings of diffidence. *I haven't a rag to 
wear. I really must have a new dress, father, at 
once.' 
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'Hast forgotten as that there coachman's 
waiting ? ' he remarked curtly, 

* Shall I run and tell him you'll go ? ' Agnes 
suggested. * It '11 be splendid for you.' 

* Don't be silly, dear. I must write.' 

* Well, write then,' said the child energetically. 
' I'll get you the ink and paper.' She flew about 
and hovered over Anna while the answer to the 
invitation was being written. Anna made her reply 
as short and simple as possible, and then tendered 
it for her father's inspection. * Will that do ? ' 

He pretended to be nonchalant, but in fact he 
was somewhat interested. 

' Thou's forgotten to put th' date in,' was all 
his comment, and he threw the note back. 

* I've put Wednesday.' 
« That's not the date.' 

* Does it matter ? Beatrice Sutton only puts 
Wednesday.' 

His response was to walk out of the room. 

* Is he vexed ? ' Agnes asked anxiously. 
There had been a whole week of almost perfect 
amenity. 

The next day at half-past three Anna, having 
put on her best clothes, was ready to start. She 
had seen almost nothing of social life, and the 
prospect of taking part in this entertainment at 
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the Suttons filled her with trepidation. Should 
she arrive early, in which case she would have to 
talk more, or late, in which case there would be 
the ordeal of entering a crowded room ? She 
could not decide. She went into her father's 
bedroom, whose window overlooked Trafalgar 
Road, and saw from behind a curtain that small 
groups of ladies were continually passing up the 
street to disappear into Alderman Sutton's house. 
Most of the women she recognised ; others she 
knew but vaguely by sight. Then the stream 
ceased, and suddenly she heard the kitchen clock 
strike four. She ran downstairs — Agnes, swollen 
by importance, was carrying her fether's tea into 
the parlour — ^and hastened out by the back way. 
In another moment she was at the Suttons' front- 
door. A servant in black alpaca, with white 
wristbands, cap, streamers, and embroidered 
apron (each article a dernier cri from Bostock's 
great shop at Hanbridge), asked her in a subdued 
and respectful tone to step within. Externally 
there had been no sign of the unusual, but once 
inside the house Anna found it a humming 
hive of activity. Women laden with stuffs and 
implements were crossing the picture-hung hall, 
their footsteps noiseless on the thick rugs which 
lay about in rich confusion. On either hand was 
an open door, and from each door came the 
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sound ot many eager voices. Beyond these 
doors a broad staircase rose majestically to un- 
seen heights, closing the vista of the hall. As the 
servant was demanding Anna's name, Beatrice 
Sutton, radiant and gorgeous, came with a rush 
out of the room to the left, the dining-room, and, 
taking her by both hands, kissed her. 

* My dear, we thought you were never coming. 
Everyone's here, except the men, of course. 
Come along upstairs and take your things off. 
I'm so glad you've kept your promise.' 

^ Did you think I should break it ? ' said 
Anna, as they ascended the easy gradient of the 
stairs. 

* Oh, no, my dear. But you're such a shy 
little bird.' 

The conception of herself as a shy little bird 
amused Anna. By a curious chain of ideas she 
came to wonder who could clean those stairs 
the better, she or this gay and flitting butterfly 
in a pale green tea-gown. Beatrice led the way 
to a large bedroom, crammed with furniture 
and knick-knacks. There were three mirrors in 
this spacious apartment — one in the wardrobe, a 
cheval-glass, and a third over the mantelpiece ; 
the frame of the last was bordered with photo- 
graphs. 

* This is my room,' said Beatrice. * Will you 
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put your things on the bed ? * The bed was 
already laden with hats, bonnets, jackets, and 
wraps. 

* I hope your mother won't give me anything 
fancy to do,' Anna said. * I'm no good at anything 
except plain sewing.' 

* Oh, that's all right,' Beatrice answered care- 
lessly. * It's all plain sewing.' She drew a 
cardboard box from her pocket, and offered it to 
Anna. * Here, have one.' They were chocolate 
creams. 

* Thanks,' said Anna, taking one. * Aren't 
they very expensive ? I've never seen any like 
these before.' 

^ Oh ! Just ordinary. Four shillings a pound. 
Papa buys them for me : I simply dote on them. 
I love to eat them in bed, if I can't sleep.' 
Beatrice made these statements with her mouth 
full. ^ Don't you adore chocolates ? ' she added. 

* I don't know,' Anna lamely replied. * Yes, 
I like them.' She only adored her sister, and 
perhaps God ; and this was the first time she had 
tasted chocolate. 

* I couldn't live without them,' said Beatrice. 
* Your hair is lovely. I never saw such a brown. 
What wash do you use ? ' 

* Wash ? ' Anna repeated. 

* Yes, don't you put anything on it ? ' 
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* No, never.' 

* Well ! Take care you don't lose it, that's all. 
Now, will you come and have just a peep at my 
studio— where I paint, you know ? I'd like you 
to see.it before we go down.' 

They proceeded to a small room on the 
second floor, with a sloping ceiling and a dormer 
window. 

*rm obliged to have this room,' Beatrice 
explained, * because it's the only one in the house 
with a north light, and of course you can't do with- 
out that. How do you like it ? ' 

Anna said that she liked it very much. 

The walls of the room were hung with various 
odd curtains of Eastern design. Attached some- 
how to these curtains some coloured plates, bits of 
pewter, and a few fans were hung high in apparently 
precarious suspense. Lower down on the walls 
were pictures and sketches, chiefly unframed, of 
flowers, fishes, loaves of bread, candlesticks, mugs, 
oranges and tea-trays. On an immense easel in 
the middle of the room was an unfinished portrait 
of a man. 

* Who's that ? ' Anna asked, ignorant of those 
rules of caution which are observed by the prac- 
tised frequenter of studios. 

* Don't you know ? ' Beatrice exclaimed, 
shocked. * That's papa ; I'm doing his portrait ; 

K 
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he sits in that chair there. The silly old master 
at the school won't let me draw from life yet — 
he keeps me to the antique — so I said to myself 
I would study the living model at home. I'm 
dreadfully in earnest about it, you know — I really 
am. Mother says I work far too long up here.' 

Anna was unable to perceive that the pic- 
ture bore any resemblance to Alderman Sutton, 
except in the matter of the aldermanic robe, 
which she could now trace beneath the portrait's 
neck. The studies on the walls pleased her much 
better. Their realism amazed her. One could 
make out not only that here, for instance, was a 
fish — ^there was no doubt that it was a halibut ; 
the solid roundness of the oranges and the glitter 
on the tea-trays seemed miraculously achieved. 
' Have you actually done all these ? ' she asked, 
in genuine admiration. * I think they're splendid.' 

* Oh, yes, they're all mine ; they're only still- 
life studies,' Beatrice said contemptuously of 
them, but she was nevertheless flattered. 

* I see now that that is Mr. Sutton,' Anna 
said, pointing to the easel-picture. 

* Yes, it's pa right enough. But I'm sure I'm 
boring you. Let's go down now, or perhaps we 
shall catch it from mother.' 

As Anna, in the wake of Beatrice, entered the 
drawing-room, a dozen or more women glanced 
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at her with keen curiosity, and the even flow of 
conversation ceased for a moment, to be imme- 
diately resumed. In the centre of the room, with 
her back to the fire-place, Mrs. Sutton was 
seated at a square table, cutting out. Although 
the afternoon was warm, she had a white woollen 
wrap over her shoulders ; for the rest she was 
attired in plain black silk, with a large stuff apron 
containing a pocket for scissors and chalk. She 
jumped up with the activity of which Beatrice had 
inherited a part, and greeted Anna, kissing her 
heartily. 

* How are you, my dear ? So pleased you 
have come.' The time-worn phrases came from 
her thin, nervous lips full of a sincere and kindly 
welcome. Her wrinkled face broke into a warm, 
life-giving smile. * Beatrice, find Miss Anna a 
chair. There were two chairs in the bay of the 
window, and one of them was occupied by Miss 
Dickinson, whom Anna slightly knew. The 
other, being empty, was assigned to the late- 
comer. 

* Now you want something to do, I suppose,' 
said Beatrice. 

« Please.' 

* Mother, let Miss Tellwright have something 
to get on with at once. She has a lot of time to 
make up.' 

K2 
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Mrs. Sutton, who had sat down again, smiled 
across at Anna. * Let me see, now, what can we 
give her ? * 

* There's several of those boys' nightgowns 
ready tacked,' said Miss Dickinson, who was 
stitching at a boy's nightgown. * Here's one 
half-finished,' and she picked up an inchoate gar- 
ment from the floor. * Perhaps Miss Tellwright 
wouldn't mind finishing it.' 

* Yes, I will do my best at it,' said Anna. 
The thoughtless girl had arrived at the sewing 

meeting without needles or thimble or scissors, 
but one lady or another supplied these deficiencies, 
and soon she was at work. She stitched her best 
and her hardest, with head bent, and all her wits 
concentrated on the task. Most of the others 
seemed to be doing likewise, though not to the 
detriment of conversation. Beatrice sank down 
on a stool near her mother, and, threading a needle 
with coloured silk, took up a long piece of elabo- 
rate embroidery. 

The general subjects of talk were the Revival, 
now over, with a superb record of seventy saved 
souls, the school-treat shortly to occur, the 
summer holidays, the fashions, and the change 
of ministers which would take place in August. 
The talkers were the wives and daughters of 
tradesmen and small manufacturers, together with 
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a few girls of a somewhat lower status, employed 
in shops : it was for the sake of these latter 
that the sewing meeting was always fixed for 
the weekly half-holiday. The splendour of Mrs. 
Sutton's drawing-room was a little dazzling to 
most of the guests, and Mrs. Sutton herself seemed 
scarcely of a piece with it. The fact was that the 
luxury of the abode was mainly due to Alderman 
Sutton's inability to refuse anything to his 
daughter, whose tastes lay in the direction of 
rich draperies, large or quaint chairs, occasional 
tables, dwarf screens, hand-painted mirrors, and 
an opulence of bric-i-brac. The hand of 
Beatrice might be perceived everywhere, even in 
the position of the piano, whose back, adorned 
with carelessly-flung silks and photographs, was 
turned away from the wall. The pictures on the 
walls had been acquired gradually by Mr. Sutton 
at auction sales : it was commonly held that he 
had an excellent taste in pictures, and that his 
daughter's aptitude for the arts came from him, 
and not from her mother. The gilt clock and 
side pieces on the mantelpiece were also peculiarly 
Mr. Sutton's, having been publicly presented to 
him by the directors of a local building society of 
which he had been chairman for many years. 

Less intimidated by all this unexampled 
luxury than she was reassured by the atmosphere 
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of combined and homely effort, the lowliness of 
several of her companions, and the kind, simple 
face of Mrs. Sutton, Anna quickly b^an to feel 
at ease. She paused in her work, and, glancing 
around heV, happened to catch the eye of Miss 
Dickinson, who offered a remark about the 
weather. Miss Dickinson was head-assistant at 
a draper's in St. Luke's Square, and a pillar of 
the Sunday-school, which Sunday by Sunday and 
year by year had watched her develop from a 
rosy-cheeked girl into a confirmed spinster with 
sallow and warted ^e. Miss Dickinson sup- 
ported her mother, and was a pattern to her sex. 
She was lovable, but had never been loved. She 
would have made an admirable wife and mother, 
but fate had decided that this material was to be 
wasted. Miss Dickinson found compensation for 
the rigour of destiny in gossip, as innocent as 
indiscreet. It was said that she had a. tongue. 

'I hear,' said Miss Dickinson, lowering her 
contralto voice to a confidential tone, ' that you 
are going into partnership with Mr. Mynors, 
Miss Tellwright.' 

The suddenness of the attack took Anna by 
surprise. Her first defensive impulse was boldly 
to deny the statement, or at the least to say that 
it was premature. A fortnight ago, under similar 
circumstances, she would not have hesitated to do 
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so. But for more than a week Anna had been 

* leading a new life,' which chiefly meant a meti- 
culous avoidance of the sins of speech. Never 
to deviate from the truth, never to utter an 
unkind or a thoughtless word, under whatever 
provocation : these were two of her self-imposed 
rules. *Yes,* she answered Miss Dickinson, 

* I am.' 

* Rather a novelty, isn't it ? ' Miss Dickinson 
smiled amiably. 

* I don't know,' said Anna. * It's only a 
business arrangement ; father arranged it. Really 
I have nothing to do with it, and I had no idea 
that people were talking about it.' 

* Oh 1 Of course / should never breathe 
a syllable,' Miss Dickinson said with emphasis. 
' I make a practice of never talking about other 
people's affairs. I always find that best, don't 
you ? But I happened to hear it mentioned in 
the shop.' 

* It's very funny how things get abroad, isn't 
it ? ' said Anna. 

^Yes, indeed,' Miss Dickinson concurred. 

* Mr. Mynors hasn't been to our sewing meetings 
for quite a long time, but I expect he'll turn up 
to-day.' 

Anna took thought. ' Is this a sort of special 
meeting, then ? * 
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* Oh, not at all. But we all of us said just 
now, while you were upstairs, that he would be 
sure to come,' Miss Dickinson's features, skilful 
in innuendo, conveyed that which was too delicate 
for utterance. Anna said nothing. 

* You see a good deal of him at your house, 
don't you ? ' Miss Dickinson continued. 

'He comes sometimes to see father on 
business,' Anna replied sharply, breaking one of 
her rules. 

* Oh 1 Of course I meant that. You didn't 
suppose I meant anything else, did you ? ' Miss 
Dickinson smiled pleasantly. She was thirty-five 
years of age. Twenty of those years had passed 
in a desolating routine ; she had existed in the 
midst of life and never lived ; she knew no finer 
joy than that which she at that moment experi- 
enced. 

Again Anna oflFered no reply. The door 
opened, and every eye was centred on the stately 
Mrs. Clayton Vernon, who, with Mrs. Banks, 
the minister's wife, was in charge of the other 
half of the sewing party in the dining-room. 
Mrs. Clayton Vernon had heroic proportions, a 
nose which everyone admitted to be aristocratic, 
exquisite tact, and the calm consciousness of 
social superiority. In Bursley she was a great 
lady : her instincts were those of a great lady ; 
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and she would have been a great lady no matter 
to what sphere her God had called her. She had 
abundant white hair, and wore a flowered purple 
silk, in the antique taste. 

* Beatrice, my dear,' she began, *you have 
deserted us.* 

* Have I, Mrs. Vernon ? ' the girl answered 
with involuntary deference. *I was just coming 
in.' 

*Well, I am sent as a deputation from the 
other room to ask you to sing something.' 

* I'm very busy, Mrs. Vernon. I shall never 
get this mantel-cloth finished in time.' 

* We shall all work better for a little music,' 
Mrs. Clayton Vernon urged. * Your voice is a 
precious gift, and should be used for the benefit 
of all. We entreat, my dear girl.' 

Beatrice arose from the footstool and dropped 
her embroidery. 

* Thank you,' said Mrs. Clayton Vernon. * If 
both doors are left open we shall hear nicely.' 

* What would you like ? ' Beatrice asked. 

*I once heard you sing "Nazareth," and I 
shall never forget it. Sing that. It will do us 
all good.' 

Mrs. Clayton Vernon departed with the large 
movement of an argosy, and Beatrice sat down 
to the piano and removed her bracelets, *The 
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accompaniment is simply frightful towards the 
end/ she said, looking at Anna with a grimace. 
^ Excuse mistakes/ 

During the song, Mrs. Sutton beckoned with 
her finger to Anna to come and occupy the stool 
vacated by Beatrice. Glad to leave the vicinity 
of Miss Dickinson, Anna obeyed, creeping on 
tiptoe across the intervening space. * I thought I 
would like to have you near me, my dear,* she 
whispered maternally. When Beatrice had sung 
the song and somehow executed that accompani- 
ment which has terrorised whole multitudes of 
drawing-room pianists, there was a great deal ot 
applause from both rooms. Mrs. Sutton bent 
down and whispered in Anna's ear : * Her voice 
has been very well trained, has it not ? * * Yes, 
very,* Anna replied. But, though * Nazareth' 
had seemed to her wonderful, she had neither 
understood it nor enjoyed it. She tried to like it, 
but the effect of it on her was bizarre rather than 
pleasing. 

Shortly after half-past five the gong sounded 
for tea, and the ladies, bidden by Mrs. Sutton, 
unanimously thronged into the hall and towards 
a room at the back of the house. Beatrice came 
and took Anna by the arm. As they were cross- 
ing the hall there was a ring at the door. 
* There's father — and Mr. Banks, too,' Beatrice 
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exclaimed, opening to them. Everyone in the 
vicinity, animated suddenly by this appearance of 
the male sex, turned with welcoming smiles. ^ A 
greeting to you all,' the minister ejaculated with 
formal suavity as he removed his low hat. The 
Alderman beamed a rather absent-minded good- 
will on the entire company, and said : ^ Well 1 I 
see we're just in time for tea.' Then he kissed 
his daughter, and she accepted from him his hat 
and stick. ^ Miss Tellwright, pa,' Beatrice said, 
drawing Anna forward : he shook hands with 
her heartUy, emerging for a moment from the 
benignant dream in which he seemed usually to 
exist. 

That air of being rapt by some inward 
vision, common in very old men, probably 
signified nothing in the case of William Sutton : 
it was a habitual pose into which he had perhaps 
unconsciously fallen. But people connected it 
with his humble archaeological, geological, and 
zoological hobbies, which had sprung from his 
membership of the Five Towns Field Club, and 
which most of his acquaintances regarded with 
amiable secret disdain. At a school-treat once, 
held at a popular rural resort, he had taken some 
of the teachers to a cave, and pointing out the 
wave-like formation of its roof had told them 
that this peculiar phenomenon had actually been 
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caused by waves of the sea. The discovery, 
valid enough and perfectly substantiated by an 
enquiry into the levels, was extremely creditable 
to the amateur geologist, but it seriously impaired 
his reputation among the Wesleyan community 
as a shrewd man of the world. Few believed 
the statement, or even tried to believe it, and 
nearly all thenceforth looked on him as a man 
who must be humoured in his harmless hallucina- 
tions and inexplicable curiosities. On the other 
hand, the collection of arrowheads, Roman pottery, 
fossils and birds' eggs which he had given to 
the Museum in the Wedgwood Institution was 
always viewed with municipal pride. 

The tea-room opened by a large French window 
into a conservatory, and a table was laid down 
the whole length of the room and the con- 
servatory. Mr. Sutton sat at one end and the 
minister at the other, but neither Mrs. Sutton 
nor Beatrice occupied a distinctive place. The 
ancient clumsy custom of having tea-urns on the 
table itself had been abolished by Beatrice, who 
had read in a paper that carving was now never 
done at table, but by a neady-dressed parlour-maid 
at the sideboard. Consequently the tea-urns 
were exiled to the sideboard, and the tea dispensed 
by a couple of maids. Thus, as Beatrice had 
explained to her mother, the hostess was left free 
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to devote herself to the social arts. The board 
was richly spread with fancy breads and cakes, 
jams of Mrs. Sutton*s own celebrated preserving, 
diverse sandwiches compiled by Beatrice, and one 
or two large examples of the famous Bursley 
pork-pie. Numerous as the company was, 
several chairs remained empty after everyone was 
seated. Anna found herself again next to Miss 
Dickinson, and five places from the minister, 
in the conservatory. Beatrice and her mother 
were higher up, in the room. Grace was sung, 
by request of Mrs. Sutton. At first, silence pre- 
vailed among the guests, and the enquiries of the 
maids about milk and sugar were almost painfully 
audible. Then Mr. Banks, glancing up the long 
vista of the table and pretending to descry some 
object in the distance, called out : 

^ Worthy host, I doubt not you are there, but 
I can only see you with the eye of faith.* 

At this all laughed, and a natural ease was 
established. The minister and Mrs. Clayton 
Vernon, who sat on his right, exchanged badinage 
on the merits and demerits of pork-pies, and their 
neighbours formed an appreciative audience. 
Then there was a sharp ring at the front door, 
and one of the maids went out. 

^ Didn't I tell you ? * Miss Dickinson whis- 
pered to Anna. 
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< What ? • asked Anna. 

^ That he would come to-day — Mr, Mynors, I 
mean/ 

* Who can that be ? ' Mrs. Sutton*s voice was 
heard from the room. 

* I dare say it's Henry, mother/ Beatrice 
answered. 

Mynors entered, joyous and self-possessed, a 
whjte rose in his coat : he shook hands with Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutton, sent a greeting down the table 
to Mr. Banks and Mrs. Clayton Vernon, and 
offered a general apology for being late. 

* Sit here,' said Beatrice to him, sharply, 
indicating a chair between Mrs. Banks and her- 
self. ^Mrs. Banks has a word to say to you 
about the singing of that anthem last Sunday.' 

Mynors made some laughing rejoinder, and 
the voices sank so that Anna could not catch what 
was said. 

* That's a new frock that Miss Sutton is 
wearing to-day,' Miss Dickinson remarked in an 
undertone. 

^ It looks new,' Anna agreed. 

* Do you like it ? ' 

* Yes. Don't you ? ' 

* Hum 1 Yes. It was made at Brunt's at 
Hanbridge. It's quite the fashion to go there 
now,' said Miss Dickinson, and added, almost 
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inaudibly. * She*s put it on for Mr, Mynors. 
You saw how she saved that chair for him/ 

Anna made no reply. 

^ Did you know they were engaged once ? ' 
Miss Dickinson resumed. 

* No,' said Anna. 

* At least people said they were. It was all 
over the town— oh I let me see, three years 
ago.* 

^ I had not heard,' said Anna. 

During the rest of the meal she said little. 
On some natures Miss Dickinson's gossip had the 
effect of bringing them to silence. Anna had not 
seen Mynors since the previous Sunday, and now 
she was apparently unperceived by him. He 
talked gaily with Beatrice and Mrs. Banks : that 
group was a centre of animation. Anna envied 
their ease of manner, their smooth and sparkling 
flow of conversation. She had the sensation of 
feeling vulgar, clumsy, tongue-tied ; Mynors and 
Beatrice possessed something which she would 
never possess. So they had been engaged 1 But 
had they ? Or was it an idle rumour, manu- 
factured by one who spent her life in such 
creations } Anna was conscious of misgivings. 
She had despised Beatrice once, but now it 
seemed that after all Beatrice was the natural 
equal of Henry Mynors, Was it more likely 
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that Mynors or she, Anna, should be mistaken in 
Beatrice ? That Beatrice had generous instincts 
she was sure. Anna lost confidence in herself ; 
she felt humbled, out-of-place, and shamed. 

* If our hostess and the company will kindly 
excuse me,' said the minister with a pompous air, 
looking at his watch, ^ I must go. I have an im- 
portant appointment, or an appointment which 
some people think is important.' 

He got up and made various adieux. The 
elaborate meal, complex with fifty dainties each 
of which had to be savoured, was not nearly 
over. The parson stopped in his course up 
the room to speak with Mrs. Sutton. After he 
had shaken hands with her, he caught the ad- 
mired violet eyes of his slim wife, a lady of 
independent fortune whom the wives of circuit 
stewards found it difificult to please in the matter 
of furniture, and who despite her forty years 
still kept something of the pose of a spoiled 
beauty. As a minister's spouse this languishing 
but impeccable and invariably correct dame was 
unique even in the experience of Mrs. Clayton 
Vernon. 

* Shall you not be home early. Rex ? ' she 
asked in the tone of a young wife lounging amid 
the delicate odours of a boudoir. 

* My love,' he replied with the stern fixity of 
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a histrionic martyr, * did you ever know me have 
a free evening ? * 

The Alderman accompanied his pastor to the 
door. 

After tea, Mynors was one of the first to leave 
the room, and Anna one of the last, but he accosted 
her in the hall, on the way back to the drawing- 
room, and asked how she was, and how Agnes 
was, with such deference and sincerity of regard 
for herself and everything that was hers that 
she could not &il to be impressed. Her sense 
of humiliation and of uncertainty was effaced by 
a single word, a single glance. Uplifted by a 
delicious reassurance, she passed into the drawing- 
room, expecting him to follow : strange to say, he 
did not do so. Work was resumed, but with less 
ardour than before. It was in fact impossible to 
be strenuously diligent after one of Mrs. Sutton's 
teas, and in every heart, save those which beat 
over the most perfect and vigorous digestive 
organs, there was a feeling of repentance. The 
building-society's clock on the mantelpiece intoned 
seven : all expressed surprise at the lateness of 
the hour, and Mrs. Clayton Vernon, pleading 
&tigue after her recent indisposition, quietly de- 
parted. As soon as she was gone, Anna said to 
Mrs. Sutton that she too must go. 

* Why, my dear ? ' Mrs. Sutton asked. 

L 
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* I shall be needed at home,* Anna replied. 

^ Ah I In that case I will come up- 
stairs with you, my dear,' said Mrs. Sutton. 

When they were in the bedroom, Mrs. Sutton 
suddenly clasped her hand. ^ How is it with you, 
dear Anna ? ' she said, gazing anxiously into the 
girl's eyes. Anna knew what she meant, but 
made no answer. ^ Is it well ? ' the earnest old 
woman asked. 

* I hope so,' said Anna, averting her eyes, ^ I 
am trying.* 

Mrs. Sutton kissed her almost passionately. 
* Ah ! my dear,' she exclaimed with an impulsive 
gesture, ^ I am glad, so glad. I did so want to 
have a word with you. You must " lean hard," 
as Miss Havergal says. " Lean hard " on Him. 
Do not be afraid.' And then, changing her tone : 
*You are looking pale, Anna. You want a 
holiday. We shall be going to the Isle of Man 
in August or September. Would your father let 
you come with us ? ' 

^I don't know,' said Anna. She knew, 
however, that he would not. Nevertheless the 
suggestion gave her much pleasure. 

^We must see about that later,' said Mrs. 
Sutton, and they went downstairs. 

*I must say good-bye to Beatrice. Where 
is she ? ' Anna said in the hall. One of the 
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servants directed them to the dining-room. The 
Alderman and Henry Mynors were looking 
together at a large photogravure of Sant*s ^ The 
SouFs Awakening,' which Mr. Sutton had recently 
bought, and Beatrice was exhibiting her embroidery 
to a group of ladies : sundry stitchers were 
scattered about, including Miss Dickinson. 

* It is a great picture — z picture that makes 
you think,' Henry was saying, seriously, and the 
Alderman, feeling as the artist might have felt, 
was obviously flattered by this sagacious praise. 

Anna said good-night to Miss Dickinson and 
then to Beatrice. Mynors, hearing the words, 
turned round, * Well, I must go. Good 
evening,' he said suddenly to the astonished 
Alderman, 

* What f Now ? * the latter enquired, scarcely 
pleased to find that Mynors could tear himself 
away from the picture with so little difficulty. 

' Yes.' 

* Good-night, Mr. Mynors,' said Anna. 

^ If I may I will walk down with you,' Mynors 
imperturbably answered. 

It was one of those dramatic moments which 

arrive without the slightest warning. The gleam 

of joyous satisfaction in Miss Dickinson's eyes 

showed that she alone had foreseen this declaration. 

For a declaration it was, and a formal declaration. 

La 
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Mynors stood there calm, confident with masculine 
superiority, and his glance seemed to say to those 
swiftly alert women, whose faces could not disguise 
a thrilling excitation : * Yes. Let all know that I, 
Henry Mynors, the desired of all, am honourably 
captive to this shy and perfect creature who is 
blushing because I have said what I have said/ 
Even the Alderman forgot his photogravure. 
Beatrice hurriedly resumed her explanation of the 
embroidery. 

* How did you like the sewing meeting ? ' 
Mynors asked Anna when they were on the 
pavement. 

Anna paused. ^ I think Mrs. Sutton is sim- 
ply a splendid woman,' she said enthusiastically. 

When, in a moment far too short, they 
reached Tellwright's house, Mynors, obeying a 
mutual wish to which neither had given 
expression, followed Anna up the side entry, and 
so into the yard, where they lingered for a few 
seconds. Old Tellwright could be seen at the 
extremity of the long narrow garden— a garden 
which consisted chiefly of a grass-plot sown with 
clothes-props and a narrow bordering of flower- 
beds without flowers. Agnes was invisible. The 
kitchen-door stood ajar, and as this was the sole 
means of ingress from the yard Anna, humming 
an air, pushed it open and entered, Mynors in 
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her wake. They stood on the threshold, happy, 
hesitating, confused, and looked at the kitchen as 
at something which they had not seen before. 
Anna*s kitchen was the only satisfactory apart- 
ment in the house. Its furniture included a 
dresser of the simple and dignified kind which is 
now assiduously collected by amateurs of old 
oak. It had four long narrow shelves holding 
plates and saucers ; the cups were hung in a row 
on small brass hooks screwed into the fronts 
of the shelves. Below the shelves were three 
drawers in a line, with brass handles, and below 
the drawers was a large recess which held stone 
jars, a copper preserving-saucepan, and other 
receptacles. Seventy years of continuous polish- 
ing by a dynasty of priestesses of cleanliness had 
given to this dresser a rich ripe tone which the 
cleverest trade-trickster could not have imitated. 
In it was reflected the conscientious labour of 
generations. It had a soft and assuaged appearance, 
as though it had never been new and could never 
have been new. All its corners and edges had 
long lost the asperities of manufacture, and its 
smooth surfaces were marked by slight hollows 
similar in spirit to those worn by the naked feet 
of pilgrims into the marble steps of a shrine. 
The flat portion over the drawers was scarred 
with hundreds of scratches, and yet even all 
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these seemed to be incredibly ancient, and in 
some distant past to have partaken of the mellow- 
ness of the whole. The dark woodwork formed 
an admirable background for the crpckerjr on the 
shelves, and a few of the old plates, hand-painted 
according to some vanished secret in pigments 
which time could only improve, had the look of 
relationship by birth to the dresser. There must 
still be thousands of exactly similar dressers in 
the kitchens of the people, but they are gradually 
being transferred to the dining rooms of curiosity- 
hunters. To Anna this piece of furniture, which 
would have made the most taciturn collector vocal 
with joy, was merely * the dresser.' She had 
always lamented that it contained no cupboard. 
In front of the fireless range was an old steel kitchen 
fender with heavy fire-irons. It had in the 
middle of its flat top a circular lodgment for 
saucepans, but on this polished disc no saucepan 
was ever placed. The fender was perhaps as old 
as the dresser, and the profound depths ot its 
polish served to mitigate somewhat the newness 
of the patent coal-economising range which 
Tellwright had had put in when he took the 
house. On the high mantelpiece were four tall 
brass candlesticks which, like the dresser, were 
silently awaiting their apotheosis at the hands of 
some collector. Beside these were two or three 
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common mustard tins, polished to counterfeit 
silver, containing spices ; also an abandoned 
cofFee-mill and two flat-irons. A grandfather's 
dock of oak to match the dresser stood to the 
left of the fireplace ; it had a very large white 
dial with a grinning face in the centre. Though 
it would only run for twenty-four hours, its 
leisured movement seemed to have the certainty 
of a natural law, especially to Agnes, for Mr. 
Tellwright never forgot to wind it before going 
to bed. Under the window was a plain deal 
table, with white top and stained legs. Two 
Windsor chairs completed the catalogue of 
furniture. The glistening floor was of red and 
black tiles, and in front of the fender lay a list 
hearthrug made by attaching innumerable bits of 
black cloth to a canvas base. On the painted walls 
were several grocers' almanacs, depicting sailors 
in the arms of lovers, children crossing brooks, 
or monks swelling themselves with Gatgantuan 
repasts. Everything in this kitchen was abso- 
lutely bright and spotless, as clean as a cat in 
pattens, except the ceiling, darkened by fumes of 
gas. Everything was in perfect order, and had 
the humanised air of use and occupation which 
nothing but use and occupation can impart to 
senseless objects. It was a kitchen where, in the 
housewife's phrase, you might eat oflF the floor. 
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and to any Bursley matron it would have con- 
stituted the highest possible certificate of Anna's 
character, not only as housewife but as elder 
sister — for in her absence Agnes had washed 
the tea-things and put them away. 

^This is the nicest room, I know,' said 
Mynors at length. 

* Whatever do you mean ? ' Anna smiled, 
incapable of course of seeing the place with 
his eye. 

^ I mean there is nothing to beat a clean, 
straight kitchen,' Mynors replied, *and there 
never will be. It wants only the mistress in a 
white apron to make it complete. Do you know, 
when I came in here the other night, and you 
were sitting at the table there, I thought the 
place was like a picture.' 

* How funny ! ' said Anna, puzzled but well 
satisfied. ^But won't you come into the par- 
lour ? ' 

The Persian with one ear met them in the 
lobby, his tail flying, but cautiously sidled upstairs 
at sight of Mynors. When Anna opened the 
door of the parlour she saw Agnes seated at the 
table over her lessons, frowning and preoccupied. 
Tears were in her eyes. 

* Why, what's the matter, Agnes ? ' she ex- 
claimed. 
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* Oh ! Go zvrzjy said the child crossly. 
* Don't bother/ 

* But what's the matter ? YouVe crying.' 
*No, I'm not. I'm doing my sums, and I 

can't get it — can't ' The child burst into 

tears just as Mynors entered. His presence was 
a complete surprise to her. She hid her fsLCC in 
her pinafore, ashamed to be thus caught. 

* Where is it?' said Mynors. ^ Where is 
this sum that won't come right ? ' He picked 
up the slate and examined it while Agnes was 
finding herself again. ^ Practice 1 ' he exclaimed. 
^ Has Agnes got as far as practice ? ' She gave 
him an instant's glance and murmured *Yes.' 
Before she could shelter her face he had kissed 
her. Anna was enchanted by his manner, and as 
for Agnes, she surrendered happily to him at 
once. He worked the sum, and she copied the 
figures into her exercise-book. Anna sat and 
watched. 

^ Now I must go,' said Mynors. 
^ But surely you'll stay and see father,' Anna 
urged. 

* No. I really had not meant to call. Good 
night, Agnes.' In a moment he was gone out of 
the room and the house. It was as if, in obedi- 
ence to a sudden impulse, he had forcibly torn 
himself away. 
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* Was he at the sewing meeting ? ' Agnes 
asked, adding in parenthesis, ' I never dreamt he 
was here, and I was frightfully vexed. I felt 
such a baby.* 

* Yes. At least, he came for tea.' 
« Why did he caU here like that ? ' 

* How can I tell ? ' Anna said. The child 
looked at her. 

* It's awfully queer, isn't it ? ' she said slowly. 
*Tell me all about the sewing meeting. Did 
they have cakes or was it a plain tea ^ And did 
you go into Beatrice Sutton's bedroom ? ' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ON THE BANK 

Anna began to receive her July interest and 
dividends. During a fortnight remittances, vary- 
ing from a few pounds to a few hundreds of 
pounds, arrived by post almost daily. They 
were all addressed to her, since the securities now 
stood in her own name ; and upon her, under 
the miser's superintendence, fell the new task of 
entering them in a book and paying them into 
the Bank. This mysterious begetting of money 
by money — z strange process continually going 
forward for her benefit, in various parts of the 
world, far and near, by means of activities of 
which she was completely ignorant and would 
always be completely ignorant — bewildered her 
and gave her a feeling of its unreality. The 
elaborate mechanism by which capital yields 
interest without suffering diminution from its 
original bulk is one of the commonest phenomena 
of modern life, and one of the least understood. 
Many capitalists never grasp it, nor experience 
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the slightest curiosity about it until the mechanism 
through some defect ceases to revolve. Tellwright 
was of these ; for him the interval between the 
outlay of capital and the receipt of interest was 
nothing but an efflux of time : he planted capital 
as a gardener plants rhubarb, tolerably certain of 
a particular result, but not dwelling even in 
thought on that which is hidden. The produc- 
tivity of capital was to him the greatest achieve- 
ment of social progress — indeed, the social 
organism justified its existence by that achieve- 
ment ; nothing could be more equitable than 
this productivity, nothing more natural. He 
would as soon have enquired into it as Agnes 
would have enquired into the ticking of the 
grandfather's clock. But to Anna, who had 
some imagination, and whose imagination had 
been stirred by recent events, the arrival of 
moneys out of space, unearned, unasked, was a 
disturbing experience, affecting her as a conjuring 
trick affects a child, whose sensations hesitate 
between pleasure and apprehension. Practically, 
Anna could not believe that she was rich ; and in 
fact she was not rich — she was merely a fixed point 
through which moneys that she was unable to 
arrest passed with the rapidity of trains. If 
money is a token, Anna was denied the satis- 
faction of fingering even the token : drafts and 
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cheques were aU that she touched (touched only 
to abandon) — the doubly tantalising and insub- 
stantial tokens of a token. She wanted to test 
the actuality of this apparent dream by handling 
coin and causing it to vanish over counters and 
into the palms of the necessitous. And more- 
over, quite apart from this curiosity, she really 
needed money for pressing requirements of Agnes 
and herself. They had yet had no new summer 
clothes, and Whitsuntide, the time prescribed 
by custom for the refurnishing of wardrobes, 
was long since past. The intercourse with Henry 
Mynors, the visit to the Suttons, had revealed 
to her more plainly than ever the intolerable short- 
comings of her wardrobe, and similar imperfec- 
tions. She was more painfully awake to these, and 
yet, by an unhappy paradox, she was even less in 
a position to remedy them, than in previous years. 
For now, she possessed her own fortune ; to ask 
her father's bounty was therefore, she divined, a 
sure way of inviting a rebuff. But, even if she 
had dared, she might not use the income that 
was privately hers, for was not every penny of it 
already allocated to the partnership with Mynors ? 
So it happened that she never once mentioned 
the matter to her fether ; she lacked the courage, 
since by whatever avenue she approached it 
circumstances would add an illogical and adven- 
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titious force to the brutal snubs which he 
invariably dealt out when petitioned for money. 
To demand his money, having fifty thousand 
of her own I To spend her own in the face of that 
agreement with Mynors I She could too easily 
guess his bitter and humiliating retorts to either 
proposition, and she kept silence, comforting 
herself with timid visions of a ^ distant future. 
The balance at the bank crept up to sixteen 
hundred pounds. The deed of partnership was 
drawn ; her father pored over the blue draft, 
and several times Mynors called and the two 
men discussed it together. Then one morning 
her father summoned her into the front parlour, 
and handed to her a piece of parchment on which 
she dimly deciphered her own name coupled with 
that of Henry Mynors, in large letters. 

*You mun sign, seal, and deliver this,* he 
said, putting a pen in her hand. 

She sat down obediently to write, but he 
stopped her with a scornftil gesture. 

* Thou'lt sign blind then, eh ? Just like a 
woman I * 

* I left it to you,' she said. 

* Left it to me I Read it.' 

She read through the deed, and after she had 
accomplished the feat one fact only stood clear in 
her mind, that the partnership was for seven years, 
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a period extensible by consent of both parties to 
fourteen or twenty-one years. Then she affixed 
her signature, the pen moving awkwardly over 
the rough surface of the parchment. 

* Now put thy finger on that bit o' wax, and 
say : " I deliver this as my act and deed." ' 

* I deliver this as my act and deed.* 

The old man signed as witness. ^ Soon as I 
give this to Lawyer Dane,' he remarked, * thou'rt 
bound, willy-nilly. Law's law, and thou'rt bound.' 

On the following day she had to sign a cheque 
which reduced her bank-balance to about three 
pounds. Perhaps it was the knowledge of this 
reduction that led Ephraim Tellwright to resume 
at once and with fresh rigour his new policy of 
* squeezing the last penny ' out of Titus Price 
(despite the fact that the latter had already 
achieved the incredible by paying thirty pounds 
in little more than a month), thus causing the 
catastrophe which soon afterwards befell. What 
methods her father was adopting Anna did not 
know, since he said no word to her about the 
matter : she only knew that Agnes had twice 
been dispatched with notes to Edward Street. 
One day, about noon, a clay-soiled urchin brought 
a letter addressed to herself : she guessed that it 
was some appeal for mercy from the Prices, and 
wished that her father had been at home. The 
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old man was away for the whole day, attending a 
sale of property at Axe, the agricultural town in 
the north of the county, locally styled * the 
metroplis of the moorlands.' Anna read : — * My 
dear Miss Tellwright, — Now that our partnership 
is an accomplished fact, will you not come 
and look over the works ? I should much like 
you to do so. I shall be passing your house 
this afternoon about two, and will call on the 
chance of being able to take you down with me to 
the works. If you are unable to come no harm 
will be done, and some other day can be arranged ; 
but of course I shaU be disappointed. — Believe 
me, yours most sincerely, Hy. Mynor|.* 

She was charmed with the idea — to her so 
audacious — and relieved that the note was not 
after all from Titus or Willie Price : but again 
she had to regret that her father was not at home. 
He would be capable of thinking and saying that 
the projected expedition was a truancy, contrived 
to occur in his absence. He might grumble at 
the house being left without a keeper. More- 
over, according to a tacit law, she never departed 
from the fixed routine of her existence without 
first obtaining Ephraim's approval, or at least being 
sure that such a departure would not make him 
violently angry. She wondered whether Mynors 
knew that her father was away, and, if so, whether 
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he had chosen that afternoon purposely. She did 
not care that Mynors should call for her — it made 
the visit seem so formal ; and as in order to 
reach the works, down at Shawport by the canal- 
side, they would necessarily go through the 
middle of the town, she foresaw infinite gossip and 
rumour as one result. Already, she knew, the 
names of herself and Mynors were everywhere 
coupled, and she could not even enter a shop 
without being made aware, more or less delicately, 
that she was an object of piquant curiosity. A 
woman is profoundly interesting to women at 
two periods only — before she is betrothed and 
before she becomes the mother of her firstborn. 
Anna was in the first period; her life did not 
comprise the second. 

When Agnes came home to dinner from 
school, Anna said nothing of Mynors' note until 
they had begun to wash up the dinner-things, 
when she suggested that Agnes should finish this 
operation alone. 

*Yes,' said Agnes, ever compliant. *But 
why.?' 

* I'm going out, and I must get ready.' 

* Going out ? And shall you leave the house 
all empty ? What will father say ? Where are 
you going to ? ' 

Agnes's tendency to anticipate the worst, and 

M 
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never to blink their father's tyranny, always 
annoyed Anna, and she answered rather curtly : 

* I'm going to the works — Mr. Mynors' works. 
He's sent word he wants me to.' She despised 
herself for wishing to hide anything, and added, 

* He will call here for me about two o'clock.' 

* Mr. Mynors I How splendid I ' And then 
Agnes's fece fell somewhat. * I suppose he won't 
call before two } If he doesn't, I shall be gone 
to school.' 

* Do you want to see him } ' 

* Oh, no ! I don't want to see him. But — 
I suppose you'll be out a long time, and he'll 
bring you back.' 

* Of course he won't, you silly girl. And I 
shan't be out long. I shall be back for tea.' 

Anna ran upstairs to dress. At ten minutes 
to two she was ready. Agnes usually left at 
a quarter to two, but the child had not yet 
gone. At five minutes to two, Anna called 
downstairs to her to ask her when she meant to 
depart. 

* I'm just going now,' Agnes shouted back. 
She opened the front door and then returned to 
the foot of the stairs. * Anna, if I meet him down 
the road shall I tell him you're ready waiting for 
him ? ' 

* Certainly not. Whatever are you dreaming 
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of ? * the elder sister reproved. * Besides, he isn't 
coming from the town.' 

' Oh ! All right. Good-bye.' And the child 
at last went. ^ 

It was something after two — every siren and 
hooter had long since finished the summons to 
work — ^when Mynors rang the bell. Anna was 
still upstairs. She examined herself in the glass, 
and then descended slowly. 

*GrOod afternoon,' he said. *I see you are 
ready to come. I'm very glad. I hope I haven't 
inconvenienced you, but just this afternoon 
seemed to be a good opportunity for you to see 
the works, and, you know, you ought to see it. 
Father in ? ' 

* No,' she said. * I shall leave the house to 
take care of itself. Do you want to see him ? ' 

* Not speciaUy,' he replied. * I think we have 
settled everything.' 

She banged the door behind her, and they 
started. As he held open the gate for her exit, 
she could not ignore the look of passionate 
admiration on his face. It was a look disconcert- 
ing by its mere intensity. The man could con- 
trol his tongue, but not his eyes. His demeanour, 
as she viewed it, aggravated her self-consciousness 
as they braved the streets. But she was happy 
in her perturbation. When they reached Duck 

Ma 
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Bank, Mynors asked her whether they should go 
through the market-place or along King Street, 
by the bottom of St. Luke's Square. * By the 
market-place,' she said. The shop where Miss 
Dickinson was employed was at the bottom of St. 
Luke's Square, and all the eyes of the market- 
place were preferable to the chance of those eyes. 

Probably no one in the Five Towns takes a 
conscious pride in the antiquity of the potter's 
craft, nor in its unique and intimate relation to 
human life, alike civilised and uncivilised. Man 
hardened clay into a bowl before he spun flax and 
made a garment, and the last lone man will want 
an earthen vessel after he has abandoned his 
ruined house for a cave, and his woven rags for 
an animal's skin. This supremacy of the most 
ancient of crafts is in the secret nature of things, 
and cannot be explained. History begins long 
after the period when Bursley was first the 
central seat of that honoured manu&cture : it is 
the central seat still — *the mother of the Five 
Towns,' in our local phrase — and though the 
townsmen, absorbed in a strenuous daily struggle, 
may forget their heirship to an unbroken tradition 
of countless centuries, the seal of their venerable 
calling is upon their foreheads. If no other relic 
of an immemorial past is to be seen in these 
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modernised sordid streets, there is at least the 
living legacy of that extraordinary kinship between 
workman and work, that instinctive mastery of 
clay which the past has bestowed upon the 
present. The horse is less to the Arab than 
clay is to the Bursley man. He exists in it and 
by it ; it fills his lungs and blanches his cheek ; 
it keeps him alive and it kills him. His fingers 
close round it as round the hand of a friend. He 
knows all its tricks and aptitudes ; when to coax 
and when to force it, when to rely on it and when 
to distrust it. The weavers of Lancashire have 
dubbed him with an obscene epithet on account 
of it, an epithet whose hasty use has led to many 
a fight, but nothing could be more illuminatively 
descriptive than that epithet, which names his 
vocation in terms of another vocation. A dozen 
decades of applied science have of course resulted 
in the interposition of elaborate machinery between 
the clay and the man ; but no great vulgar handi- 
craft has lost less of the human than potting. 
Clay is always clay, and the steam-driven con- 
trivance that will mould a basin while a man sits 
and watches has yet to be invented. Moreover, 
if in some coarser process the hands are super- 
seded, the number of processes has been multiplied 
tenfold : the ware in which six men formerly 
collaborated is now produced by sixty ; and thus, 
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in one sense, the touch of finger on clay is more 
pervasive than ever before. 

Mynors' works was acknowledged to be one 
of the best, of its size, in the district — a model 
three-oven bank, and it must be remembered 
that of the hundreds of banks in the Five Towns 
the vast majority are small, like this : the large 
manufactory with its corps of jacket-men,^ one 
of whom is detached to show visitors round so 
much of the works as it is deemed advisable for 
them to see, is the exception. Mynors paid 
three hundred pounds a year in rent, and produced 
nearly three hundred pounds worth of wor|c a 
week. He was his own manager, and there was 
only one jacket-man on the place, a clerk at 
eighteen shillings. He employed about a hundred 
hands, and devoted all his ingenuity to prevent 
that wastage which is at once the easiest to over- 
look and the most difficult to check, the wastage of 
labour. No pains were spared to keep all depart- 
ments in full and regular activity, and owing to his 
judicious firmness the feast of St. Monday, that 
canker eternally eating at the root of the prosperity 
of the Five Towns, was less religiously observed on 
his bank than perhaps anywhere else in Bursley. 

^ facket-man : the artisan's satiric term for anyone who does not work 
in shirtsleeves, who is not actually a producer, such as a clerk or a 
pretentious foreman. 
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He had realised that when a workshop stands 
empty the employer has not only ceased to make 
money, but has begun to lose it. The architect 
of * Providence Works * (Providence stands god- 
father to many commercial enterprises in the Five 
Towns) knew his business and the business of 
the potter, and he had designed the works with a 
view to the strictest economy of labour. The 
various shops were so arranged that in the course 
of its metamorphosis the clay travelled naturally 
in a circle from the slip-house by the canal to the 
packing-house by the canal : there was no carrying 
to and fro. The steam installation was complete : 
steam once generated had no respite ; after it had 
exhausted itself in vitalising fifty machines, it was 
killed by inches in order to dry the unfired ware 
and warm the dinners of the workpeople. 

Henry took Anna to the canal-entrance, 
because the buildings looked best from that side. 

* Now how much is a crate worth ? ' she 
asked, pointing to a crate which was being swung 
on a crane direct from the packing-house into a 
boat. 

* That ? ' Mynors answered. * A crateful of 
ware may be worth anything. At Minton's I 
have seen a crate worth three hundred pounds. 
But that one there is only worth eight or nine 
pounds. You see you and I make cheap stuff.' 
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* But don't you make any really good potJ 
are they all cheap ? * 

* All cheap,' he said. 

* I suppose that's business ? ' He detected a 
note of regret in her voice. 

* I don't know,' he said, with the slightest 
impatient warmth. * We make the stuff as good 
as we can for the money. We supply what 
everyone wants. Don't you think it's better to 
please a thousand folks than to please ten } I 
like to feel that my ware is used all over the 
country and the colonies. I would sooner do as 
I do than make swagger ware for a handful of 
rich people.' 

* Oh, yes,' she exclaimed, eagerly accepting 
the point of view, * 1 quite agree with you.' She 
had never heard him in that vein before, and was 
struck by his enthusiasm. And Mynors was 
in fact always very enthusiastic concerning the 
virtues of the general markets. He had no 
sympathy with specialities, artistic or otherwise. 
He found his satisfaction in honestly meeting the 
popular taste. He was born to be a manufacturer 
of cheap goods on a colossal scale. He could 
dream of fifty ovens, and his ambition blinded 
him to the present absurdity of talking about a 
three- oven bank spreading its productions all 
over the country and the colonies ; it did not 
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occur to him that there were yet scarcely enough 
plates to go round. 

* I suppose we had better start at the start,* 
he said, leading the way to the slip-house. He 
did not need to be told that Anna was perfectly 
ignorant of the craft of pottery, and that every 
detail of it, so stale to him, would acquire fresh- 
ness under her naive and enquiring gaze. 

In the slip-house begins the long manipula- 
tion which transforms raw porous friable day into 
the moulded, decorated and glazed vessel. The 
large whitewashed place was occupied by ungainly 
machines and receptacles through which the four 
sorts of clay used in a common * body ' — ball clay, 
China clay, flint clay arid stone clay — were com- 
pelled to pass before they became a white putty- 
like mixture meet for shaping by human hands. 
The blunger crushed the day, the sifter extracted 
the iron from it by means of a magnet, the press 
expelled the water, and the pug-mill expelled 
the air. From the last reluctant mouth slowly 
emerged a solid stream nearly a foot in diameter, 
like a huge white snake. Already the clay had 
acquired the uniformity characteristic of a manu- 
factured product. 

Anna moved to touch the bolts of the enor- 
mous twenty-four-chambered press. 

* Don*t stand there,' said Mynors. * The 
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pressure is tremendous, and if the thing were to 
burst * 

She fled hastily. * But isn't it dangerous for 
the workmen ? * she asked. 

Eli Machin, the engineman, the oldest em- 
ployee on the works, a moneyed man and the 
pattern of reliability, allowed a vague smile to flit 
across his face at this remark. He had ascended 
from the engine-house below in order to exhibit 
the tricks of the various machines, and that done 
he disappeared. Anna was awed by the sensation 
of being surrounded by terrific forces always 
straining for release and held in check by the 
power of a single will. 

' Come and see a plate made : that is one of 
the simplest things, and the batting-machine is 
worth looking at,' said Mynors, and they went 
into the nearest shop, a hot interior in the shape 
of four corridors round a solid square middle. 
Here men and women were working side by side, 
the women subordinate to the men. AU were 
preoccupied, wrapped up in their respective 
operations, and there was the sound of irregular 
whirring movements from every part of the big 
room. The air was laden with whitish dust, and 
clay was omnipresent — on the floor, the walls, the 
benches, the windows, on clothes, hands and 
faces. It was in this shop, where both hollow- 
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ware pressers and flat pressers were busy as only 
craftsmen on piecework can be busy, that more 
than anywhere else clay was to be seen ' in the 
hand of the potter/ Near the door a stout man 
with a good-humoured face flung some clay on to 
a revolving disc, and even as Anna passed a jar 
sprang into existence. One instant the clay was 
an amorphous mass, the next it was a vessel 
perfectly circular, of a prescribed width and a 
prescribed depth ; the fat and apparently clumsy 
fingers of the craftsman had seemed to lose them* 
selves in the clay for a fraction of time, and the 
miracle was accomplished. The man threw these 
vessels with the rapidity ot a Roman candle 
throwing off coloured stars, and one woman was 
kept busy in supplying him with material and re- 
lieving his bench of the finished articles. Mynors 
drew Anna along to the batting-machines for plate 
makers, at that period rather a novelty and the 
latest invention of the dead genius whose brain 
has reconstituted a whole industry on new lines. 
Confronted with a piece of clay, the batting- 
machine descended upon it with the ferocity of a 
wild animal, worried it, stretched it, smoothed it 
into the width and thickness of a plate, and then 
desisted of itself and waited inactive for the 
flat presser to remove its victim to his more exact 
shaping machine. Several men were producing 
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plates, but their rapid labours seemed less 
astonishing than tl\e preliminary feat of the 
batting-machine. All the ware as it was moulded 
disappeared into the vast cupboards occupying the 
centre of the shop, where Mynors showed Anna 
innumerable rows of shelves full of pots in 
process of steam-drying. Neither time nor space 
nor material was wasted in this ant-heap of 
industry. In order to move to and fro, the 
women were compelled to insinuate themselves 
past the stationary bodies of the men. Anna 
marvelled at the careless accuracy with which they 
fed the batting-machines with lumps precisely 
calculated to form a plate of a given diameter. 
Everyone exerted himself as though the sal- 
vation of the world hung on the production of 
so much stuff by a certain hour ; dust, heat, and 
the presence of a stranger were alike unheeded in 
the mad creative passion. 

* Now,' said Mynors the cicerone, opening 
another door which gave into the yard, when all 
that stuff is dried and fettled — smoothed, you 
know — it goes into the biscuit oven : that's the 
first firing. There's the biscuit oven, but we 
can't inspect it because it's just being drawn.' 

He pointed to the oven near by, in whose 
dark interior the forms of men, naked to the 
waist, could dimly be seen struggling with the 
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weight of saggars ^ full of ware. It seemed like 
some release of martyrs, this unpacking of the 
immense oven, which, after being flooded with a 
sea of flame for fifty-four hours, had cooled for 
two days, and was yet hotter than the Equator. 
The inertness and pallor of the saggars seemed to 
be the physical result of their fiery trial, and one 
wondered that they should have survived the 
trial. Mynors went into the place adjoining the 
oven and brought back a plate out of an open 
saggar ; it was still quite warm. It had the matt 
surface of a biscuit, and adhered slightly to the 
fingers : it was now a * crock ' ; it had exchanged 
malleability for brittleness, and nothing mortal 
could undo what the fire had done. Mynors took 
the plate with him to the biscuit-warehouse, a long 
room where one was forced to keep to narrow 
alleys amid parterres of pots. A solitary biscuit- 
warehouseman was examining the ware in order 
to determine the remuneration of the pressers. 

They climbed a flight of steps to the printing- 
shop, where, by means of copper-plates, printing- 
presses, mineral colours, and transfer-papers, 
most of the decoration was done. The room 
was filled by a little crowd of people — oldish 
men, women and girls, divided into printers, 

' Saggars I laig^ oval receptacles of coaise clay, in which the 
ware is placed for fixing. 
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cutters, transferrers and apprentices. Each 
interminably repeated some trifling process, and 
every article passed through a succession of hands 
until at length it was washed in a tank and rose 
dripping therefrom with its ornament of flowers 
and scrolls fully revealed. The room smelt of 
oil and flannel and humanity ; the atmosphere 
was more languid, more like that of a family 
party, than in the pressers* shop : the old women 
looked stern and shrewish, the pretty young 
women pert and defiant, the younger girls meek. 
The few men seemed out of place. By what 
trick had they crept into the very centre of that 
mass of femineity ? It seemed wrong, scandalous 
that they should remain. Contiguous with the 
printing-shop was the painting-shop, in which the 
labours of the former were taken to a finish by 
the brush of the paintress, who filled in outlines 
with flat colour, and thus converted mechanical 
printing into handiwork. The paintresses form 
the nobksse of the banks. Their task is a light 
one, demanding deftness first of all ; they have 
delicate fingers, and enjoy a general reputation for 
beauty : the wages they earn may be estimated 
from their finery on Sundays. They come to 
business in cloth jackets, carrying dinner in little 
satchels ; in the shop they wear white aprons, and 
look startlingly neat and tidy. Across the benches 
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over which they bend their coquettish heads 
gossip flies and returns like a shuttle ; they are 
the source of a thousand intrigues, and one or 
other of them is continually getting married 
or omitting to get married. On the bank they 
constitute * the sex/ An infinitesimal proportion 
of them, from among the branch known as 
ground-layers, die of lead-poisoning — a fact which 
adds pathos to their frivolous charm. In a 
subsidiary room off the painting-shop a single 
girl was seated at a revolving table actuated by a 
treadle. She was doing the * band-and-line ' on 
the rims of saucers. Mynors and Anna watched 
her as with her left hand she flicked saucer after 
saucer into the exact centre of the table, moved 
the treadle, and, holding a brush firmly against 
the rim of the piece, produced with infallible 
exactitude the band and the line. She was a 
brunette, about twenty-eight : she had a calm, 
vacuously contemplative face ; but God alone 
knew whether she thought. Her work represented 
the summit of monotony ; the regularity of it 
hypnotised the observer, and Mynors himself 
was impressed by this stupendous phenomenon 
of absolute sameness, involuntarily assuming 
towards it the attitude of a showman. 

* She earns as much as eighteen shillings a 
week sometimes,* he whispered. 
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* May I try ? * Anna timidly asked of a 
sudden, curious to experience what the trick was 
like. 

* Certainly/ said Mynors, in eager assent. 
^ Priscilla, let this lady have your seat a moment, 
please.' 

The girl got up, smiling politely. Anna took 
her place. 

* Here, try on this,* said Mynors, putting on 
the table the plate which he still carried. 

* Take a full brush,' the paintress suggested, 
not attempting to hide her amusement at Anna's 
unaccustomed efforts. ^Now push the treadle. 
There I It isn't in the middle yet. Now ! ' 

Anna produced a most creditable band, and a 
trembling but passable line, and rose flushed with 
the small triumph. 

* You have the gift,' said Mynors ; and the 
paintress respectfully applauded. 

* I felt I could do it,' Anna responded. * My 
mother's mother was a paintress, and it must be 
in the blood.' 

Mynors smiled indidgendy. They descended 
again to the ground floor, and following the 
course of manufacture came to the * hardening- 
on ' kiln, a minor oven where for twelve hours 
the oil is burnt out of the colour in decorated 
ware. A huge, jolly man in shirt and trousers. 
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with an enormous apron, was in the act of drawing 
the kiln, assisted by two thin boys. He nodded 
a greeting to Mynors and exclaimed, * Warm I * 
The kiln was nearly emptied. As Anna stopped 
at the door, the man addressed her. 

' Step inside, miss, and try it.* 

^ No, thanks 1 ' she laughed. 

' Come now,' he insisted, as if despising this 

hesitation. * An ounce of experience * The 

two boys grinned and wiped their foreheads with 
their bare skeleton-like arms. Anna, challenged 
by the man's look, walked quickly into the kiln. 
A blasting heat seemed to assault her on every 
side, driving her back ; it was incredible that any 
human being could support such a temperature. 

* There 1 ' said the jovial man, apparently 
summing her up with his bright, quizziod eyes. 
^ You know summat as you didn't know afore, 
miss. Come along, lads,' he added with brisk 
heartiness to the boys, and the drawing of the 
kiln proceeded. 

Next came the dipping-house, where a middle- 
aged woman, enveloped in a protective garment 
from head to foot, was dipping jugs into a vat of 
lead-glaze, a boy assisting her. The woman's 
hands were covered with the grey slimy glaze. 
She alone of all the employees appeared to be 
cool. 

N 
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^ That is the last stage but one,' said Mynors. 
• There is only the glost-firing,* and they passed 
out into the yard once more. One of the glost- 
ovens was empty ; they entered it and peered 
into the lofty inner chamber, which seemed like 
the cold crater of an exhausted volcano, or like a 
vault, or like the ruined seat of some forgotten 
activity. The other oven was firing, and Anna 
could only look at its exterior, catching glimpses 
of the red glow at its twelve mouths, and guess 
at the Tophet, within, where the lead was being 
fused into glass. 

* Now for the glost-warehouse, and you will 
have seen all,* said Mynors, * except the mould- 
shop, and that doesn't matter.' 

The warehouse was the largest place on the 
works, a room sixty-feet long and twenty broad, 
low, whitewashed, bare and dean. Piles of ware 
occupied the whole of the walls and of the immense 
floor-space, but there was no trace here of the 
soilure and untidiness incident to manufacture ; all 
processes were at one end, clay had vanished into 
crock : and the calmness and the whiteness atoned 
for the disorder, noise and squalor which had 
preceded. Here was a sample of the total and 
final achievement towards which the thousands of 
small, disjointed efiforts that Anna had witnessed, 
were directed. And it seemed a miraculous, 
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almost impossible, result ; so definite, precise and 
regular after a series of acts apparently variable, 
inexact and casual ; so unhuman after all that 
intensely human labour ; so vast in comparison 
with the minuteness of the separate endeavours. 
As Anna looked, for instance, at a pile of tea-sets, 
she found it difficult even to conceive that, a 
fortnight or so before, they had been nothing but 
lumps of dirty clay. No stage of the manufac- 
ture was incredible by itself, but the result was in- 
credible. It was the result that appealed to the 
imagination, authenticating the adage that fools 
and children should never see anything till it is 
done. 

Anna pondered over the organising power, 
the forethought, the wide vision, and the sheer 
ingenuity and cleverness which were implied 
by the contents of this warehouse. *What 
brains 1 ' she thought, of Mynors ; * what quantities 
of all sorts of things he must know I ' It was a 
humble and deeply-felt admiration. 

Her spoken words gave no due to her 
thoughts. ^ You seem to make a fine lot of tea- 
sets,' she remarked. 

* Oh, no,' he said carelessly. * These few that 
you see here are a special order. I don't go in 
much for tea-sets : they don't pay ; we lose fifteen 
per cent, of the pieces in making. It's toilet-ware 

N2 
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that pays, and that is our leading line.' He 
waved an arm vaguely towards rows and rows of 
ewers and basins in the distance. They walked 
to the end of the warehouse, glancing at every- 
thing. 

* See here,' said Mynors, • isn't that pretty ? ' 
He pointed through the last window to a view of 
the canal, which could be seen thence in perspec- 
tive, finishing in a curve. On one side, close to 
the water's edge, was a ruined and fragmentary 
building, its rich browns reflected in the smooth 
surface of the canal. On the other side were a 
few grim, grey trees bordering the towpath. 
Down the vista moved a boat steered by a woman 
in a large mob-cap. * Isn't that picturesque ? ' he 
said. 

* Very,' Anna assented willingly. * It's really 
quite strange, such a scene right in the middle of 
Bursley.' 

* Oh ! There are others,' he said. * But I 
always take a peep at that whenever I come into 
the warehouse.' 

* I wonder you find time to notice it — with 
all this place to see after,' she said. ^It's a 
splendid works 1 ' 

* It will do^to be going on with,' he answered, 
satisfied. M'm very glad you've been down. 
You must come again. I can see you would be 
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interested in it, and there are plenty of things you 
haven't looked at yet, you know.* 

He smiled at her. They were alone in the 
warehouse. 

* Yes,' she said ; * I expect so. Well, I must 
go, at once ; I'm afraid it's very late now. Thank 
you for showing me round, and explaining, and — 
I'm frightfully stupid and ignorant. Good-bye.' 

Vapid and trite phrases : what unimaginable 
messages the hearer heard in you ! 

Anna held out her hand, and he seized it 
almost convulsively, his incendiary eyes fastened 
on her face. 

* I must see you out,' he said, dropping that 
ungloved hand. 

It was ten o'clock that night before Ephraim 
Tellwright returned home from Axe. He ap- 
peared to be in a bad temper. Agnes had gone to 
bed. His supper of bread-and-cheese and water 
was waiting for him, and Anna sat at the table 
while he consumed it. He ate in silence, some- 
what hungrily, and she did not deem the moment 
propitious for telling him about her visit to 
Mynors' works. 

* Has Titus Price sent up ? ' he asked at 
length, gulping down the last of the water. 

« Sent up ? ' 

* Yes. Art fond, lass ? I told him as he 
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mun send up some more o* thy rent to-day — 
twenty-five pun. He's not sent ? * 

* I don't know,' she said timidly. * I was out 
this afternoon.' 

* Out, wast ? ' 

* Mr. Mynors sent word to ask me to go 
down and look over the works ; so I went. I 
thought it would be all right.' 

*Well, it was'na all right. And I'd like to 
know what business thou hast gadding out, as 
soon as my back's turned. How can I tell 
whether Price sent up or not ? And what's 
more, thou know's as th' house hadn't ought to 
be left.' 

* I'm sorry,* she said pleasandy, with a deter- 
mination to be meek and dutiful. 

He grunted. ^Happen he didna' send. 
And if he did, and found th' house locked up, 
he should ha' sent again. Bring me th' inkpot, 
and I'll write a note as Agnes must take when 
her goes to school to-morrow morning.' 

Anna obeyed. * They'll never be able to 
pay twenty-five pounds, father,' she ventured. 
* They've paid thirty already, you know.' 

^Less gab,' he said shortly, taking up the 
pen. *Here — write it thysen.' He threw the 
pen towards her. • Tell Titus if he doesn't pay 
five-and-twenty this wik, us'll put bailiflfs in.* 
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• Won't it come better from you, father ? ' she 
pleaded. 

* Whose property is it ? ' The laconic ques- 
tion was final. She knew she must obey, and 
began to write. But, realising that she would 
perforce meet both Titus Price and Willie on 
Sunday, she merely demanded the money, 
omitting the threat. Her hand trembled as she 
passed the note to him to read. 

^WiUthatdo?' 

His reply was to tear the paper across. * Put 
down what I tell ye,' he ordered, * and don't let's 
have any more paper wasted.' Then he dictated 
a letter which was an ultimatum in three lines. 
' Sign it,' he said. 

She signed it, weeping. She could see the 
wistful reproach in Willie Price's eyes. 

H suppose,' her father said, when she bade 
him ^ Good-night,' ^ I suppose if I had'na asked, I 
should ha' heard nowt o' this gadding-about wi' 
Mynors ? ' 

^ I was going to tell you I had been to the 
works, father,' she said. 

^ Going to I ' That was his final blow, and 
having delivered it, he loosed the victim. * Get 
to bed,' he said. 

She went upstairs, resolutely read her Bible, 
and resolutely prayed. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE TREAT 

This surly and terrorising ferocity of Tell- 
wright's was as instinctive as the growl and 
spring of a beast of prey. He never considered 
his attitude towards the women of his household 
as an unusual phenomenon which needed justifi- 
cation, of as being in the least abnormal. The 
women of a household were the natural victims 
of their master : in his experience it had always 
been so. In his experience the master had always, 
by universal consent, possessed certain rights 
over the self-respect, the happiness and the peace 
of the defenceless souls set under him-7-rights 
as unquestioned as those exercised by Ivan the 
Terrible. Such rights were rooted in the secret 
nature of things. It was futile to discuss them, 
because their necessity and their propriety were 
equally obvious. Tellwright would not have 
been angry with any man who impugned them : 
he would merely have regarded the fellow as a 
crank and a born fool, on whom logic or indigna- 
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tion would be entirely wasted. He did as his 
father and uncles had done. He still thought of 
his father as a gnm customer, infinitely more 
redoubtable than himself. He really believed 
that parents spoiled their children nowadays : to 
be knocked down by a single blow was one of the 
punishments of his own generation. He could 
recall the fearful timidity of his mother's eyes 
without a trace of compassion. His treatment of 
his daughters was no part of a system, nor 
obedient to any defined principles, nor the 
expression of a brutal disposition, nor the 
result of gradually-acquired habit. It came to 
him like eating, and like parsimony. He 
belonged to the great and powerful class of house- 
tyrants, the backbone of the British nation, whose 
views on income-tax cause ministries to tremble. 
If you had talked to him of the domestic graces 
of life, your words would have conveyed to 
him no meaning. If you had indicted him for 
simple unprovoked rudeness, he would have 
grinned, well knowing that, as the King can do 
no wrong, so a man cannot be rude in his own 
house. If you had told him that he inflicted 
purposeless misery not only on others but on 
himself, he would have grinned again, vaguely 
aware that he had not tried to be happy, and 
rather despising happiness as a sort of childish 
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gewgaw. He had, in fact, never been happy at 
home : he had*never known that expansion of the 
spirit which is called joy ; he existed continually 
under a grievance. The atmosphere of Manor 
Terrace afflicted him, too, with a melancholy 
gloom — him, who had created it. Had he been 
capable of self-analysis, he would have discovered 
that his heart lightened whenever he left the 
house, and grew dark whenever he returned ; but 
he was incapable of the feat. His case, like 
every similar case, was irremediable. 

The next morning his preposterous dis- 
pleasure lay like a curse on the house ; Anna 
was silent, and Agnes moved on timid feet. In 
the afternoon Willie Price called in answer to the 
note. The miser was in the garden, and Agnes 
at school. Willie's craven and fawning humility 
was inexpressibly touching and shameful to Anna. 
She longed to say to him, as he stood hesitant and 
confused in the parlour : * Go in peace. Forget 
this despicable rent. It sickens me to see you so.' 
She foresaw, as the effect of her father's vindictive 
pursuit of her tenants, an interminable succession 
of these mortifying interviews. 

* You're rather hard on us,' Willie Price 
began, using the old phrases, but in a tone of 
forced and propitiatory cheerfulness, as though 
he feared to bring down a storm of anger which 
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should ruin all. *You*ll not deny that weVe 
been doing our best/ 

*The rent is due, you know, Mr. William,* 
she replied, blushing. 

*Oh, yes,' he said quickly. *I don't deny 
that. I admit that. I — <iid you happen to see 
Mr. Tellwright's postscript to your letter ? ' 

* No,' she answered, without thinking. 

He drew the letter, soiled and creased, from 
his pocket, and displayed it to her. At the foot 
of the page she read, in Ephraim's thick and 
clumsy characters : * P.S. This is final.' 

* My fether,' said Willie, * was a little put 
about. He said he'd never received such a letter 
before in the whole of his business career. It 
isn't as if ' 

* I needn't tell you,' she interrupted, with a 
sudden determination to get to the worst without 
more suspense, ^ that of course I am in father's 
hands.' 

* Oh 1 Of course. Miss Tellwright ; we 
quite understand that — quite. It's just a matter 
of business. We owe a debt and we must pay it. 
All we want is time.' He smiled piteously at 
her, his blue eyes full of appeal. She was obliged 
to gaze at the floor. 

* Yes,' she said, tapping her foot on the rug. 
^ But Either means what he says.' She looked up 
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at him again, trying to soften her words by means 
of something more subtle than a smile. 

* He means what he sajrs,' Willie agreed ; * and 
I admire him for it.* 

The obsequious, truckling lie was odious to 
her. 

* Perhaps I could sec him/ he ventured. 

*1 wish you would/ Anna said, sincerely. 
* Father, you're wanted,' she called curtly through 
the window. 

* I've got a proposal to make to him,' Price 
continued, while they awaited the presence of 
the miser, *and I can't hardly think he'll refuse it.' 

* Well, young sir,' Tellwright said blandly, 
with an air almost insinuating, as he entered. 
Willie Price, the simpleton, was deceived by it, 
and, taking courage, adopted another line of 
defence. He thought the miser was a little 
ashamed of his postscript. 

* About your note, Mr. Tellwright ; I was just 
telling Miss Tellwright that my father said he had 
never received such a letter in the whole of his 
business career.' The youth assumed a discreet 
indignation. 

* Thy feyther's had dozens o' such letters, lad,' 
the miser said with cold emphasis, * or my name's 
not Tellwright. Dunna tell me as Titus Price's 
never heard of a bumbailifF afore.' 
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Willie was crushed at a blow, and obliged 
to retreat. He smiled painfuUy. * Come, Mr. 
Tellwright. Don't talk like that. All we want 
is time.' 

* Time is money,' said Tellwright, * and if us 
give you time us give you money. 'Stead o' that, 
it's you as mun give us money. That's right 
reason.' 

Willie laughed with difficulty. * See here, 
Mr. Tellwright. To cut a long story short, it's 
like this. You ask for twenty-five pounds. I've 
got in my pocket a bill of exchange drawn by us 
on Mr. Sutton and endorsed by him, for thirty 
pounds, payable in three months. Will you take 
that ? Remember it's for thirty, and you only 
ask for twenty-five.' 

* So Mr. Sutton has dealings with ye, eh ? ' 
Tellwright remarked. 

*Oh, yes,' Willie answered proudly. 'He 
buys off us regularly. We've done business for 
years.' 

* And pays i' bills at three months, eh ? ' The 
miser grinned. 

* Sometimes,' said Willie. 

' * Let's see it,' said the miser. 
< What— the bill ? ' 
'Ayl' 
^Oh 1 The bill's all right.' Willie took it 
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from his pocket, and opening out the blue paper, 
gave it to old Tellwright. Anna perceived the 
anxiety on the youth's face. He flushed and his 
hand trembled. She dared not speak, but she 
wished to tell him to be at ease. She knew from 
infallible signs that her father would take the 
bill. Ephraim gazed at the stamped paper as at 
something sttange and unprecedented in his 
experience. 

^ Father would want you not to negotiate that 
bill/ said Willie. * The fact is, we promised Mr. 
Sutton that that particular bill should not leave 
our hands — unless it was absolutely necessary. So 
Either would like you not to discount it, and he 
will redeem it before it matures. You quite 
understand — ^we don't care to ofiend an old 
customer like Mr. Sutton.' 

*Then this bit o' paper's worth nowt for 
welly ^ three months ? ' the old man said, with 
an aJSectation of bewildered simplicity. 

Happily inspired for once, Willie made no 
answer, but put the question : ^ Will you take 
it?' 

' Ay 1 Us'U tak' it,' said Tellwright, ' though 
it is but a promise.' He was well pleased. 

Young Price's face showed his relief. It was 
now evident that he had been passing through an 

« mifyi nearly. 
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ordeal. Anna guessed that perhaps everything 
had depended on the acceptance by Tellwright 
of that bill." Had he refused it, Prices, she 
thought, might have come to sudden disaster. 
She felt glad and disburdened for the moment ; 
but immediately it occurred to her that her 
father would not rest satisfied for long ; a few 
weeks, and he would give another turn to the 
screw. 

The Tellwrights were destined to have other 
visitors that afternoon. Agnes, coming from 
school, was accompanied by a lady. Anna, who 
was setting the tea-table, saw a double shadow 
pass the window, and heard voices. She ran into 
the kitchen, and found Mrs. Sutton seated on a 
chair, breathing quickly. 

* You*ll excuse me coming in so unceremoni- 
ously, Anna,* she said, after having kissed her 
heartily. ^ But Agnes said that she always came 
in by the back way, so I came that way too. 
Now I'm resting a minute. I've had to walk 
to-day. Our horse has gone lame.' 

This kind heart radiated a heavenly goodwill, 
even in the most ordinary phrases. Anna began 
to expand at once. 

* Now do come into the parlour,' she said, 
^ and let me make you comfortable.' 
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* Just a minute, my dear,* Mrs. Sutton begged, 
fanning herself with her handkerchief. ^ Agnes's 
legs are so long.' 

* Oh, Mrs. Sutton,' Agnes protested, laughing, 
^ how can you ? 1 could scarcely keep up with 
you 1 ' 

* Well, my dear, I never could walk slowly. 
I'm one of them that go till they drop. It's 
very silly.' She smiled, and the two girls smiled 
happily in return. 

^ Agnes,' said the housewife, * set another cup 
and saucer and plate.' Agnes threw down her 
hat and satchel of books, eager to show hos- 
pitality. 

^ It still keeps very warm,' Anna remarked, 
as Mrs. Sutton was silent. 

< It's beautifully cool here,' said Mrs. Sutton. 
< I see you've got your kitchen like a new pin, 
Anna, if you'll excuse me saying so. Henry was 
very enthusiastic about this kitchen the other 
night, at our house.' 

^ What 1 Mr. Mynors ? ' Anna reddened to 
the eyes. 

* Yes, my dear ; and he's a very particular 
young man, you know.' 

The kettle conveniently boiled at that 
moment, and Anna went to the range to make 
the tea. 
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*Tea is all ready, Mrs. Sutton,' she said at 
length. * I'm sure jrou could do with a cup.' 

* That I could,' said Mrs. Sutton. * It's what 
I've come for.' 

* We have tea at four. Father will be glad to 
see you.' The clock struck, and they went into 
the parlour, Anna carrying the tea-pot and the 
hot-water jug. Agnes had preceded them. The 
old man was sitting expectant in his chair. 

* Well, Mr. Tellwright,' said the visitor, * you 
see I've called to see you, and to beg a cup of tea. 
I overtook Agnes coming home from school — 
overtook her, mind — me, at my age ! ' Ephraim 
rose slowly and shook hands. 

* You're welcome,' he said curtly, but with a 
kindliness that amazed Anna. She was unaware 
that in past days he had known Mrs. Sutton as a 
young and charming girl, a vision that had stirred 
poetic ideas in hundreds of prosaic breasts, Tell- 
wright's included. There was scarcely a middle- 
aged male Wesleyan in Bursley and Hanbridge 
who had not a peculiar regard for Mrs. Sutton, 
and who did not think that he alone truly appre- 
ciated her. 

* What an' you bin tiring yourself with this 
afternoon ? ' he asked, when they had begun tea, 
and Mrs. Sutton had refused a second piece of 
bread-and-butter, 
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* What have 1 been doing ? IVe been seeing 
to some inside repairs to the superintendent's 
house. Be thankful you aren't a circuit-steward's 
wife, Anna.' 

* Why, does she have to see to the repairs of 
the minister's house ? ' Anna asked, surprised. 

^ I should just think she does. She has to 
stand between the minister's wife and the funds 
of the society. And Mrs. Reginald Banks has 
been used to the very best of everything. She's 
just a bit exacting, though I must say she's willing 
enough to spend her own money too. She wants 
a new boiler in the scullery now, and I'm sure 
her boiler is a great deal better than ours. But 
we must try to please her. She isn't used to us 
rough folks and our ways. Mr. Banks said to 
me this afternoon that he tried always to shield 
her from the worries of this world.' She smiled 
almost imperceptibly. 

There was a ring at the bell, and Agnes, much 
perturbed by the august arrival, let in Mr. Banks 
himself. 

* Shall I enter, my little dear ? ' said Mr. 
Banks. * Your father, your sister, in ? ' 

* It ne'er rains but it pours,' said Tellwright, 
who had caught the minister's voice. 

* Speak of angels ' said Mrs. Sutton, 

laughing quietly. 
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The minister came grandly into the parlour. 

* Ah ! How do you do, brother Tellwright, and 
you, Miss Tellwright ? Mrs. Sutton, we two 
seem happily fated to meet this afternoon. Don*t 
let me disturb you, I beg — 1 cannot stay. My 
time is very limited. I wish I could call oftener, 
brother Tellwright ; but really the new regime 
leaves no time for pastoral visits. I was saying to 
my wife only this morning that I haven't had a 
free afternoon for a month.' He accepted a cup 
of tea. 

* Us'n having a tea-party this afternoon,' said 
Tellwright quasi-priv^tely to Mrs. Sutton. 

* And now,' the minister resumed, * I've come 
to beg. The special fund, you know, Mr. Tell- 
wright, to clear off the debt on the new school- 
buildings. I referred to it from the pulpit last 
Sabbath. It's not in my province to go round 
begging, but someone must do it.' 

*Well, for me, I'm beforehand with you, 
Mr. Banks,' said Mrs. Sutton, * for it's on that 
very errand that I've called to see Mr. Tellwright 
this afternoon. His name is on my list.' 

' Ah ! Then I leave our brother to your 
superior persuasions.' 

*Come, Mr. Tellwright,' said Mrs. Sutton, 

* you're between two fires, and you'll get no 

mercy. What will you give ? ' 

02 
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The miser foresaw a probable discomfiture, 
and sought for some means of escape. 

* What are others giving ? ' he asked, 

^ My husband is giving fifty pounds, and you 
could buy him up, lock, stock, and barrel.* 

* Nay, nay ! ' said Tellwright, aghast at this 
sum. He had underrated the importance of the 
Building Fund. 

*And I,* said the parson solemnly, *1 have 
but fifty pounds in the world, but 1 am giving 
twenty to this fund.' 

* Then you're giving too much,' said Tellwright 
with quick brusqueness. * You canna' aflFord it.' 

* The Lord will provide,' said the parson. 

* Happen He will, happen not. It's as well 
you've gotten a rich wife, Mr. Banks.' 

The parson's dignity was obviously wounded, 
and Anna wondered timidly what would occur 
next. Mrs. Sutton interposed. * Come now, Mr. 
Tellwright,' she said again, * to the point : what 
will you give ? ' 

M'U think it over and let you hear,' said 
Ephraim. 

* Oh, no ! That won't do at all, will it, Mr. 
Banks ? I, at any rate, am not going away 
without a definite promise. As an old and good 
Wesleyan, of course you will feel it your duty to 
be generous with us.' 
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•You used to be a pillar of the Hanbridge 
circuit — was it not so ? ' said Mr. Banks to the 
miser, recovering himself. 

*So they used to say,* Tellwright replied 
grimly. * That was because I cleared 'em of debt 
in ten years. But they've slipped into th' ditch 
again sin' I left 'em.' 

* But, if 1 am right, you do not meet ^ with 
us,' the minister pursued imperturbably. 

' No.' 

* My own class is at three on Saturdays,' said 
the minister. • I should be glad to see you.' 

•1 tell you what I'll do,' said the miser to 
Mrs. Sutton. * Titus Price is a big man at th' 
Sunday School. I'll give as much as he gives to 
th' school buildings. That's fair.' 

* Do you know what Mr. Price is giving ? ' 
Mrs. Sutton asked the minister. 

*1 saw Mr. Price yester-^ay. He is giving 
twenty-five pounds.' 

* Very well, that's a bargain,' said Mrs. Sutton, 
who had succeeded beyond her expectations. 

Ephraim was the dupe of his own scheming. 
He had made sure that Price's contribution would 
be a small one. This ostentatious munificence 
on the part of the beggared Titus filled him with 

' Meet : meet in dass — a gathering for the exchange of religious 
oooniel and experience. 
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secret anger. He determined to demand more 
rent at a very early date. 

* ril put you down for twenty-five pounds as 
a first subscription/ said the minister, taking out 
a pocket-book. • Perhaps you will give Mrs. 
Sutton or myself the cheque to-day? ' 

* Has Mr. Price paid ? ' the miser asked, 
warily. 

* Not yet.' 

* Then come to me when he has.* Ephraim 
perceived the way of escape. 

When the minister was gone, as Mrs. Sutton 
seemed in no hurry to depart, Anna and Agnes 
cleared the table. 

* I've just been telling your fether, Anna,' 
said Mrs. Sutton, when Anna returned to the 
room, * that Mr. Sutton and myself and Beatrice 
are going to the Isle of Man soon for a fortnight 
or so, and "We should very much like you to come 
with us.' 

Anna's heart began to beat violently, though 
she knew there was no hope for her. This, then, 
doubtless, was the main object of Mrs. Sutton's 
visit 1 * Oh ! But 1 couldn't, really I ' said Anna, 
scarcely aware what she did say. 

* Why not ? ' asked Mrs. Sutton. 
< Well— the house.' 

* The house ? Agnes could see to what little 
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housekeeping your father would want. The 
schools will break up next week/ 

* What do these young folks want holidays for ? ' 
Tellwright inquired with philosophic gruiFness. 

* I never had one. And what's more, I wouldn't 
thank ye for one. I'll pig on at Bursley. When 
ye've gotten a roof of your own, where's the 
sense o' going elsewhere and pigging ? ' 

*But we really want Anna to go,' Mrs. 
Sutton went on. * Beatrice is very anxious about 
it. Beatrice is very short of suitable friends.' 

* I should na' ha' thought it,' said Tellwright. 

* Her seems to know everyone.' 

^ But she is,' Mrs. Sutton insisted. 

* I think as you'd better leave Anna out this 
year,' said the miser stubbornly. 

Anna wished profoundly that Mrs. Sutton 
would abandon the futile attempt. Then she 
perceived that the visitor was signalling to her 
to leave the room. Anna obeyed, going into 
the kitchen to give an eye to Agnes, who was 
washing up. 

* It's all right,' said Mrs. Sutton contentedly, 
when Anna returned to the parlour. *Your 
father has consented to your going with us. It 
is very kind of him, for I'm sure he'll miss you.' 

Anna sat down, limp, speechless. She could 
not believe the news. 
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'You are awfully good/ she said to Mrs. 
Sutton in the lobby, as the latter was leaving the 
house. ' I'm ever so grateful — you can't think/ 
And she threw her arms round Mrs. Sutton's 
neck. 

Agnes ran up to say good-bye. 

Mrs. Sutton kissed the child. * Agnes will be 
the litde housekeeper, eh ? ' The litde house- 
keeper was almost as pleased at the prospect of 
housekeeping as if she too had been going to the 
Isle of Man. * You'll both be at the school-treat 
next Tuesday, I suppose,' Mrs. Sutton said, hold- 
ing Agnes by the hand. Agnes glanced at her 
sister in enquiry. 

* I don't know,' Anna replied. * We shall 
see.' 

The truth was, that not caring to ask her 
father for the money for the tickets, she had given 
no thought to the school-treat. 

* Did I tell you that Henry Mynors will most 
likely come with us to the Isle of Man ? ' said Mrs. 
Sutton from the gate. 

Anna retired to her bedroom to savour an 
astounding happiness in quietude. At supper the 
miser was in a mood not unbenevolent. She ex- 
pected a reaction the next morning, but Ephraim, 
strange to say, remained innocuous. She ventured 
to ask him for the money for the treat tickets, 
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two shillings. He made no immediate reply. 
Half an hour afterwards, he ejaculated : * What 
i' th' name o* fortune dost thee want wi * school- 
treats ? ' 

* It*s Agnes/ she answered ; * of course Agnes 
can't go alone," 

In the end he threw down a florin. He 
became perilous for the rest of the day, but the 
florin was an indisputable fact in Anna's pocket. 

The school-treat was held in a twelve-acre field 
near Sneyd, the seat of a marquis, and a Saturday 
afternoon resort very popular in the Five Towns. 
The children were formed at noon on Duck Bank 
into a procession, which marched to the railway 
station to the singing of ^ Shall we gather at the 
river ? ' Thence a special train carried them, in 
seething compartments, excited and strident, to 
Sneyd, where the procession was reformed along a 
country road. There had been two sharp showers 
in the morning, and the vacillating sky threatened 
more rain ; but because the sun had shone 
dazzlingly at eleven o'clock all the women and 
girls, too easily tempted by the glory of the moment, 
blossomed forth in pale blouses and parasols. The 
chattering crowd, bright and defenceless as flowers, 
made at Sneyd a picture at once gay and pathetic. 
It had rained there at half-past twelve ; the roads 
were wet ; and among the two hundred and fifty 
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children and thirty teachers there were less than a 
score umbrellas. The excursion was theoretically 
in charge of Titus Price, the Senior Superintendent, 
but this dignitary had failed to arrive on Duck 
Bank, and Mynors had taken his place. In the 
train Anna heard that some one had seen Mr. Price, 
wearing a large grey wideawake, leap into the 
guard's van at the very instant of departure. He 
had not been at school on the previous Sunday, 
and Anna was somewhat perturbed at the prospect 
of meeting the man who had defined her letter to 
him as unique in the whole of his business career. 
She caught a glimpse of the grey wideawake 
on the platform at Sneyd, and steered her own 
scholars so as to avoid its vicinity. But on the 
march to the field Titus reviewed the procession, 
and she was obliged to meet his eyes and return 
his salutation. The look of the man was a shock 
to her. He seemed thinner, nervous, restless, 
preoccupied, and terribly careworn ; except the 
new brilliant hat, all his summer clothes were 
soiled and shabby. It was as though he had forced 
himself, out of regard for appearances, to attend 
the fSte, but had left his thoughts in Edward 
Street. His uneasy and hollow cheerfulness was 
painful to watch. Anna realised the intensity of 
the crisis through which Mr. Price was passing. 
She perceived in a single glance, more clearly than 
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she could have done after a hundred interviews 
with the young and unresponsible William — how- 
ever distressing these might be — that Titus must 
for weeks have been engaged in a truly frightful 
struggle. His face was a proof of the tragic 
sincerity of William's appeals to herself and to her 
father. That Price should have contrived to pay 
seventy pounds of rent in a little more than a 
month seemed to her, imperfectly acquainted 
alike with Ephraim's ruthless compulsions and 
with the financial jugglery often practised by hard- 
pressed debtors, to be an almost miraculous effort 
after honesty. Her conscience smote her for 
conniving at what she now saw to be a persecu- 
tion. She felt as sorry for Titus as she had felt 
for his son. The obese man, with his reputation 
in rags about him, was acutely wistful in her eyes, 
as a child might have been. 

A carriage rolled by, raising the dust in places 
where the strong sun had already dried the road. 
It was Mr. Sutton's landau, driven by Barrett. 
Beatrice, in white, sat solitary amid cushions, 
while two large hampers occupied most of the 
coachman's box. The carriage seemed to move 
with lordly ease and rapidity, and the teachers, 
already weary and fretted by the endless pranks 
of the children, bitterly envied the enthroned 
maid who nodded and smiled to them with such 
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charming condescension. It was a social triumph 
for Beatrice. She disappeared ahead like a god- 
dess in a cloud, and scarcely a woman who saw 
her from the humble level of the roadway but 
would have married a satyr to be able to do as 
Beatrice did. Later, when the field was reached, 
and the children bursting through the gate had 
spread like a flood over the daisied grass, the 
landau was to be seen drawn up near the refresh- 
ment tent ; Barrett was unpacking the hampers, 
which contained delicate creamy confectionery 
for the teachers' tea ; Beatrice explained that 
these were her mother's gift, and that she had 
driven down in order to preserve the fragile pas^ 
ties from the risks of a railway journey. Grati- 
tude became vocal, and Beatrice's success was 
perfected. 

Then the more conscientious teachers set 
themselves seriously to the task of amusing the 
smaller children, and the smaller children con* 
sented to be amused according to the recipes 
appointed by long custom for school-treats. Many 
round-games, which invariably comprised singing 
or kissing, being thus annually resuscitated by 
elderly people from the deeps of memory, were 
preserved for a posterity which otherwise would 
never have known them. Among these was 
Bobby-Bingo. For twenty-five years Titus Price 
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had played at Bobby-Bingo with the infant classes 
at the school-treat, and this year he was bound by 
the expectations of all to continue the practice. 
Another diversion which he always took care to 
organise was the three-legged race for boys. 
Also, he usually joined in the tut-ball, a quaint 
game which owes its surprising longevity to the 
fact that it is equally proper for both sexes. 
Within half an hour the treat was in fiiU career ; 
football, cricket, rounders, tick, leap-frog, prison- 
bars, and round games, transformed the field into 
a vast arena of complicated struggles and emu- 
lations. All were occupied, except a few of the 
women and older girls, who strolled languidly 
about in the rSle of spectators. The sun shone 
generously on scores of vivid and frail toilettes, 
and parasols made slowly-moving hemispheres of 
glowing colour against the rich green of the 
grass. All around were yellow cornfields, and 
meadows where cows of a burnished brown 
indolently meditated upon the phenomena of a 
school-treat. Every hedge and ditch and gate 
and stile was in that ideal condition of plenary 
correctness which denotes that a great landowner 
is exhibiting the beauties of scientific farming 
fior the behoof of his villagers. The sky, of 
an intense blue, was a sea in which large white 
clouds sailed gently but capriciously ; on the 
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northern horizon a low range of smoke marked 
the sinister region of the Five Towns. 

* Will you come and help with the bags and 
cups ? * Henry Mynors asked Anna. She was 
standing by herself, watching Agnes at play with 
some other girls. Mynors had evidently walked 
across to her from the refreshment tent, which 
was at the opposite extremity of the field. In 
her eyes he was once more the exemplar of style. 
His suit of grey flannel, his white straw hat, 
became him to admiration. He stood at ease 
with his hands in his coat-pockets, and smiled 
contentedly. 

* After all,' he said, * the tea is the principal 
thing, and, although it wants two hours to tea-time 
yet, it's as well to be beforehand.' 

* I should like something to do,' Anna re- 
plied. 

* How are you ? ' he said familiarly, after this 
abrupt opening, and then shook hands. They 
traversed the field together, with many deviations 
to avoid trespassing upon areas of play. 

The flapping refreshment-tent seemed to be 
full of piles of baskets and piles of bags and 
piles of cups, which the contractor had brought 
in a waggon. Some teachers were already begin- 
ning to put the paper bags into the baskets ; each 
bag contained bread-and-butter, currant cake, an 
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Eccles-cake, and a Bath-bun. At the far end of 
the tent Beatrice Sutton was arranging her dainties 
on a small trestle-table. 

' Come along quick, Anna,' she exclaimed, ^ and 
taste my tarts, and tell me what you think of 
them. I do hope the good people will enjoy 
them.* And then, turning to Mynors, * Hello ! ' 
Are you seeing after the bags and things ? I 
thought that was always William Price's favourite 
job!' 

* So it is,' said Mynors. * But, unfortunately, 
he isn't here to-day.' 

* How's that, pray ? I never knew him miss a 
school- treat before.' 

* Mr. Price told me they couldn't both be 
away from the works just now. Very busy, I 
suppose.' 

'Well, William would have been more use 
than his fether, anyhow.' 

* Hush, hush I ' Mynors murmured with a 
subdued laugh. 

Beatrice was in one of her * downright ' moods, 
as she herself called them. 

Mynors's arrangements for the prompt distri- 
bution of tea at the appointed hour were very 
minute, and involved a considerable amount of 
back-bending and manual labour. But, though 
they were enlivened by frequent intervals of 
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gossip, and by excursions into the field to observe 
this and that amusing sight, all was finished half 
an hour before time. 

* I will go and warn Mr. Price/ said Mynors. 
*He is quite capable of forgetting the clock.* 
Mjrnors left the tent, and proceeded to the scene 
of an athletic meeting, at which Titus Price, in 
shirt-sleeves, was distributing prizes of sixpences 
and pennies. The famous three-legged race had 
just been run. Anna followed at a saunter, and 
shortly afterwards Beatrice overtook her. 

*The great Titus looks better than he did 
when he came on the field,' Beatrice remarked. 
And indeed the superintendent had put on quite 
a merry appearance — flushed, excited, and jocular 
in his elephantine way — it seemed as if he had 
not a care in the world. The boys crowded 
appreciatively round him. But this was his last 
hour of joy. 

* Why 1 Willie Price is here,' Anna ex- 
claimed, perceiving William in the fringe of the 
crowd. The lanky fellow stood hesitatingly, his 
left hand busy with his moustache. 

*So he is,' said Beatrice. *I wonder what 
that means.' 

Titus had not observed the newcomer, but 
Henry Mynors saw William, and exchanged a 
few words with him. Then Mr. Mynors 
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advanced into the crowd and spoke to Mr. Price, 
who glanced quickly round at his son. The 
girls, at a distance of forty yards, could discern 
the swift change in the man's demeanour. In a 
second he had reverted to the deplorable Titus of 
three hours ago. He elbowed his way roughly 
to William, getting into his coat as he went. 
The pair talked, William glanced at his watch, 
and in another moment they were leaving the 
field. Henry Mynors had to finish the prize 
distribution. So much Anna and Beatrice plainly 
saw. Others, too, had not been blind to this 
sudden and dramatic departure. It aroused 
universal comment among the teachers. 

* Something must be wrong at Price's 
works,' Beatrice said, ^and Willie has had to 
fetch his papa.' This was the conclusion of all 
the gossips. Beatrice added : ^ Dad has men- 
tioned Price's several times lately, now I think 
of it.' 

Anna grew extremely self-conscious and 
uncomfortable. She felt as though all were 
saying of her : * There goes the oppressor of 
the poor I ' She was feirly sure, however, that 
her father was not responsible for this particular 
incident. There must, then, be other implacable 
creditors. She had been thoroughly enjoying 
the afternoon, but now her pleasure ceased. 

p 
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The treat ended disastrously. In the middle 
of the children's meal, while yet the enormous 
double-handled tea-cans were being carried up and 
down the thirsty rows, and the boys were causing 
their bags to explode with appalling detonations, 
it began to rain sharply. The fickle sun with- 
drew his splendour from the toilettes, and was 
seen no more for a week afterwards. * It's come 
at last,' ejaculated Mynors, who had watched the 
sky with anxiety for an hour previously. He 
mobilised the children and ranked them under a 
row of elms. The teachers, running to the tent 
for their own tea, said to one another that the 
shower could only be a brief one. The wish was 
father to the thought, for they were a little 
ashamed to be under cover while their charges 
precariously sheltered beneath dripping trees — 
yet there was nothing else to be done ; the men 
took turns in the rain to keep the children in 
their places. The sky was completely overcast. 
* It's set in for a wet evening, and so we may as 
well make the best of it,' Beatrice said grimly, 
and she sent the landau home empty. She was 
right. A forlorn and disgusted snake of a 
procession crawled through puddles to the station. 
The platform resounded with sneezes. None 
but a dressmaker could have discovered a silver 
lining to that black and all-pervading cloud 
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which had ruined so many dozens of fair 
costumes. Anna, melancholy and taciturn, 
exerted herself to minimise the discomfort of her 
scholars. A word from Mynors would have 
been balm to her ; but Mynors, the general of a 
routed army, was parleying by telephone with the 
traffic-manager of the railway for the expediting 
of the special train. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE ISLE 

About this time Anna was not seeing very much 
of Henry Mynors, At twenty a man is rash 
in love, and again, perhaps, at fifty ; a man 
of middle-age enamoured of a young girl is 
capable of sublime follies. But the man of 
thirty who loves for the first time is usually the 
embodiment of cautious discretion. He does not 
fall in love. with a violent descent, but rather lets 
himself gently down, continually testing the rope. 
His social value, especially if he have achieved 
worldly success, is at its highest, and, without 
conceit, he is aware of it. He has lost many 
illusions concerning women ; he has seen more 
than one friend wrecked in the sea of foolish 
marriage ; he knows the joys of a bachelor's 
freedom, without having wearied of them ; he 
perceives risks where the youth perceives only 
ecstasy, and the oldster only a blissful release 
from solitude. Instead of searching, he is sought 
for ; accordingly he is selfish and exacting. All 
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these things combine to tranquillize passion at 
thirty. Mynors was in love with Anna, and his 
love had its ardent moments ; but in the main it 
was a temperate affection, an affection that walked 
circumspectly, with its eyes open, careful of its 
dignity, too proud to seem in a hurry ; if, by 
impulse, it chanced now and then to leap forward, 
the involuntary movement was mastered and 
checked. Mynors called at Manor Terrace once 
a week, never on the same day of the week, 
nor without discussing business with the miser. 
Occasionally he accompanied Anna from school 
or chapel. Such methods were precisely to Anna's 
taste. Like him, she loved prudence and decorum, 
preferring to make haste slowly. Since the 
revival, they had only once talked together 
intimately ; on that sole occasion Henry had 
suggested to her that she might care to join 
Mrs. Sutton's class, which met on Monday 
nights ; she accepted the hint with pleasure, and 
found a well of spiritual inspiration in Mrs. 
Sutton's modest and simple yet fervent hc^nilies. 
Mynors was not guilty of blowing both hot and 
cold. She was sure of him. She waited calmly 
for events, existing, as her habit was, in the 
future. 

The future, then, meant the Isle of Man. 
Anna dreamed of an enchanted isle and hours of 
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unimaginable rapture. For a whole week after 
Mrs. Sutton had won Ephraim's consent, her 
vision never stooped to practical details. Then 
Beatrice called to see her ; it was the morning 
after the treat, and Anna was brushing her muddy 
frock ; she wore a large white apron, and held a 
clothes-brush in her hand as she opened the door. 

* You're busy ? ' said Beatrice. 

* Yes,' said Anna, * but come in. Come into 
the kitchen — do you mind ? ' 

Beatrice was covered from neck to heel with 
a long mackintosh, which she threw off when 
entering the kitchen. 

* Anyone else in the house ? ' she asked. 

* No,' said Anna, smiling, as Beatrice seated 
herself, with a sigh of content, on the table. 

* Well, let's talk, then.' Beatrice drew from 
her pocket the indispensable chocolates and oifered 
them to Anna. * I say, wasn't last night perfectly 
awful ? Henry got wet through in the end, and 
mother made him stop at our house, as he was at 
the trouble to take me home. Did you see him 
go down this morning ? * 

* No ; why ? ' said Anna, stiffly. 

* Oh — no reason. Only 1 thought perhaps you 
did. I simply can't teU you how glad I am that 
you're coming with us to the Isle of Man ; we 
shall have rare fun. We go every year, you 
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know — to Port Erin, a lovely little fishing village. 
All the fishermen know us there. Last year 
Henry hired a jracht for the fortnight, and we all 
went mackerel-fishing, every day ; except some- 
times Pa. Now and then Pa had a tendency to go 
fiddling in caves and things. I do hope it will 
be fine weather again by then, don't you ? ' 

^Fm looking forward to it, I can tell you,* 
Anna said. *What day are we supposed to 
start?' 

* Saturday week.' 

* So soon ? ' Anna was surprised at the 
proximity of the event. 

* Yes ; and quite late enough, too. We should 
start earlier, only the Dad always makes out he 
can't. Men always pretend to be so frightfully 
busy, and I believe it's all put on.' Beatrice 
continued to chat about the holiday, and then ot 
a sudden she asked : * What are you going to 
wear ? ' 

* Wear ! ' Anna repeated ; and added, with 
hesitation : * I suppose one will want some new 
clothes ? ' 

* Well, just a few ! Now let me advise you. 
Take a blue serge skirt. Sea-water won't harm 
it, and if it's dark enough it will look well to any 
mortal blouse. Secondly, you can't have too 
many blouses ; they're always useful at the sea- 
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side. Plain straw-hats are my tip. A coat for 
nights, and thick boots. There ! Of course no 
one ever dresses at Port Erin. It isn't like Llan- 
dudno, and all that sort of thing. You don't 
have to meet your young man on the pier, 
because there isn't a pier.' 

There was a pause. Anna did not know 
what to say. At length she ventured : * I'm not 
much for clothes, as I dare say you've noticed.* 

*I think you always look nice, my dear,' 
Beatrice responded. Nothing was said as to 
Anna's wealth, no reference made as to the 
discrepancy between that and the style of her 
garments. By a fiction, there was supposed to 
be no discrepancy. 

* Do you make your own frocks ? ' Beatrice 
asked, later. 

' Yes.' 

* Do you know I thought you did. But they 
do you great credit. There's few people can 
make a plain frock look decent.' 

This conversation brought Anna with a shock 
to the level of earth. She perceived— only too well 
— z, point which she had not hitherto fairly faced 
in her idyllic meditations : that her father was 
still a factor in the case. Since Mrs. Sutton's 
visit both Anna and the miser avoided the subject 
of the holiday. *You can't have too many 
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blouses.* Did Beatrice, then, have blouses by the 
dozen ? A coat, a serge skirt, straw hats (how 
many ?) — ^the catalogue frightened her. She began 
to suspect that she would not be able to go to the 
Isle of Man. 

* About me going with Suttons to the Isle of 
Man ? ' she accosted her father, in the afternoon, 
outwardly calm, but with secret trembling. 

* Well ? ' he exclaimed savagely. 

*I shall want some money — a little.* She 
would have given much not to have added that 
* little,' but it came out of itself. 

*It's a waste o' time and money — ^that's 
what I call it. I can*t think why Suttons asked 
ye. Ye aren't ill, are ye ? ' His savagery changed 
to sullenness. 

* No, father ; but as it's arranged, I suppose 
I shall have to go.' 

*Well, I'm none so set up with the idea 
mysen.' 

* Sha'n't you be all right with Agnes ? ' 

' Oh, yes. / shall be all right. / don't want 
much, /'ve no fads and fal-lals. How long art 
going to be away ? * 

* 1 don't know. Didn't Mrs. Sutton tell you ? 
You arranged it/ 

* That I didna'. Her said nowt to me.' 

* Well, anyhow I shall want some clothes.' 
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« What for ? Art naked ? ' 

* I must have some money.* Her voice shook. 
She was getting near tears. 

*Well, thou's gotten thy own money, hast 
na* ? ' 

*A11 I want is that you shall let me have 
some of my own money. There's forty odd 
pounds now in the bank.* 

* Oh I ' he repeated, sneering, * all ye want 
is as I shall let thee have some o* thy own 
money. And there's forty odd pound i' the 
bank. Oh ! ' 

* Will you give me my cheque-book out of 
the bureau ? And 1*11 draw a cheque ; I know 
how to.' She had conquered the instinct to 
cry, and unwillingly her tones became somewhat 
peremptory. Ephraim seized the chance. 

* No, I won't give ye the cheque-book out o' 
th' bureau,' he said flatly. * And I'll thank ye 
for less sauce.* 

That finished the episode. Proudly she took 
an oath with herself not to re-open the question, 
and resolved to write a note to Mrs. Sutton 
saying that on consideration she found it impos- 
sible to go to the Isle of Man. 

The next morning there came to Anna a 
letter from the secretary of a limited company 
enclosing a post-office order for ten pounds. 
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Some weeks previously her father had discovered 
an error of that amount in the deduction of 
income-tax from the dividend paid by this com- 
pany, and had instructed Anna to demand the 
sum. She had obeyed, and then forgotten the 
affair. Here was the answer. Desperate at 
the thought of missing the holiday, she cashed 
the order, bought and made her clothes in secret, 
and then, two days before the arranged date of 
departure told her father what she h^d done. 
He was enraged ; but since his anger was too 
illogical to be rendered effectively coherent in 
words, he had the wit to keep silence. With 
bitterness Anna reflected that she owed her holi- 
day to the merest accident — for if the remittance 
had arrived a little earlier or a little later, or in the 
form of a cheque, she could not have utilised it. 

It was an incredible day, the following Satur- 
day, a warm and benign day of earliest autumn. 
The Suttons, in a hired cab, called for Anna at 
half-past eight, on the way to the main line 
station at Shawport. Anna's tin box was flung 
on to the roof of the cab amid the trunks and 
portmanteaux already there. 

* Why should not Agnes ride with us to the 
station ? ' Beatrice suggested. 

* Nay, nay ; there's no room,* said Tell- 
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Wright, who stood at the door, impelled by an 
unacknowledged awe of Mrs. Sutton thus to 
give official sanction to Anna's departure. 

* Yes, yes,' Mrs. Sutton exclaimed. * Let 
the little thing come, Mr. Tellwright.* 

Agnes, far more excited than any of the rest, 
seized her straw hat, and slipping the elastic 
under her small chin, sprang into the cab, and 
found a haven between Mr. Sutton's short, fat 
legs. The driver drew his whip smartly across 
the aged neck of the cream mare. They were off. 
What a rumbling, jolting, delicious journey, down 
the first hill, up Duck Bank, through the market- 
place, and down the steep declivity of Oldcastle 
Street ! Silent and shy, Agnes smiled ecstatically 
at the others. Anna answered remarks in a 
dream. She was conscious only of present happi- 
ness and happy expectation. All bitterness had 
disappeared. At least thirty thousand Bursley 
folk were not going to the Isle of Man that day 
— their preoccupied and cheerless faces swam 
in a continuous stream past the cab window — 
and Anna sympathised with every unit of them. 
Her spirit overflowed with universal compassion. 
What haste and exquisite confusion at the station ! 
The train was signalled, and the porter, crossing 
the line with the luggage, ran his truck perilously 
under the very buffers of the incoming engine. 
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Mynors was awaiting them, admirably attired as 
a tourist. He had got the tickets, and secured 
a private compartment in the through-coach for 
Liverpool ; and he found time to arrange with 
the cabman to drive Agnes home on the box-seat. 
Certainly there was none like Mynors. From the 
footboard of the carriage Anna bent down to kiss 
Agnes. The child had been laughing and chat- 
tering. Suddenly, as Anna's lips touched hers, 
she burst into tears, sobbed passionately as though 
overtaken by some terrible and unexpected mis- 
fortune. Tears stood also in Anna's eyes. The 
sisters had never been parted before. 

* Poor little thing ! * Mrs. Sutton murmured ; 
and Beatrice told her father to give Agnes a 
shilling to buy chocolates at Stevenson's in St. 
Luke's Square, that being the best shop. The 
shilling fell between the footboard and the plat- 
form. A scream from Beatrice ! The attendant 
porter promised to rescue the shilling in due 
course. The engine whistled, the silver-mounted 
guard asserted his authority, Mynors leaped in, 
and amid laughter and tears the brief and unique 
joy of Anna's life began. 

In a moment, so it seemed, the train was 
thundering through the mile of solid rock which 
ends at Lime Street Station, Liverpool. Thence- 
forward, till she fell asleep that night, Anna 
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existed in a state of blissful bewilderment, stupe- 
fied by an overdose of novel and wondrous 
sensations. They lunched in amazing magni- 
ficence at the Bear's Paw, and then walked 
through the crowded and prodigious streets to 
Prince's landing-stage. The luggage had dis- 
appeared by some mysterious agency — Mynors 
said that they would find it safe at Douglas ; but 
Anna could not banish the fear that her tin box 
had gone for ever. 

The great, wavy river, churned by thousands 
of keels ; the monstrous steamer — the * Mona's 
Isle ' — ^whose side rose like solid wall out of the 
water ; the vistas of its decks; its vast saloons, 
story under story, solid and palatial (could all 
this float ?) ; its high bridge ; its hawsers as thick 
as trees ; its funnels like sloping towers ; the 
multitudes of passengers ; the whistles, hoots, 
cries ; the far-stretching panorama of wharves and 
docks ; the squat ferry*craft carrying horses and 
carts, and no one looking twice at the feat — it 
was all too much, too astonishing, too lovely. 
She had not guessed at this. 

*They call Liverpool the slum of Europe,' 
said Mynors. 

* How can you ! ' she exclaimed, shocked. 

Beatrice, seeing her radiant and rapt face, 
walked to and fro with Anna, proud of the effect 
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produced on her friend's inexperience by these 
sights. One might have thought that Beatrice 
had built Liverpool and created its trade by her 
own efforts. 

Suddenly the landing-stage and all the people 
on it moved away bodily from the ship ; there 
was green water between ; a tremor like that ot 
an earthquake ran along the deck ; handkerchiefs 
were waved. The voyage had commenced. 
Mynors found chairs for all the Suttons, and 
tucked them up on the lee-side of a deck-house ; 
but Anna did not stir. They passed New 
Brighton, Seaforth, and the Crosby and Formby 
lightships. 

* Come and view the ship,' said Mynors, at 
her side. * Suppose we go round and inspect 
things a bit ? ' 

* It's a very big one, isn't it ? ' she asked. 

* Pretty big,' he said ; * of course not as big as 
the Atlantic liners — I wonder we didn't meet one 
in the river — ^but still pretty big. Three hundred 
and twenty feet over all. I sailed on her last 
year on her maiden voyage. She was packed, and 
the weather very bad.' 

* Will it be rough to-day ? ' Anna inquired 
timidly. 

* Not if it keeps like this,' he laughed. * You 
don't feel queer, do you ? ' 
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* Oh, no* It*9 as firm as a house. No one 
could be ill with this ? ' 

* Couldn't they ? ' he exclaimed. * Beatrice 
could be/ 

They descended into the ship, and he explained 
all its internal economy, with a knowledge that 
seemed to her encyclopaedic. They stayed a long 
time watching the engines, so Titanic, ruthless, 
and deliberate ; even the smell of the oil was 
pleasant to Anna. When they came on deck 
again the ship was at sea. For the first time 
Anna beheld the ocean. A strong breeze blew 
from prow to stern, yet the sea was absolutely calm^ 
the unruffled mirror of effulgent sunlight. The 
steamer moved alone on the waters, exultandy, 
leaving behind it an endless track of white froth 
in the green, and the shadow of its smoke. The 
sun, the salt breeze, the living water, the proud 
gaiety of the ship, produced a feeling of intense, 
inexplicable joy, a profound satisfaction with the 
present, and a negligence of past and future. To 
exist was enough, then. As Anna and Henry 
leaned over the starboard quarter and watched the 
torrent of foam rush madly and ceaselessly from 
under the paddle-box to be swallowed up in the 
white wake, the spectacle of the wild torrent 
almost hypnotised them, destroying thought and 
reason, and all sense of their relation to other 
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things. With difficulty Anna raised her eyes, 
and perceived the dim receding line of the Lanca- 
shire coast. 

* Shall we get quite out of sight of land ? ' she 

asked. 

* Yes, for a little while, about half an hour or 

so. Just as much out of sight of land as if we 
were in the middle of the Atlantic' 

* I can scarcely believe it.' 

* Believe what ? ' 

* Oh 1 The idea of that — of being out of 
sight of land — nothing but sea.' 

When at last it occurred to them to recon- 
noitre the Suttons, they found all three still in 
their deck-chairs, enwrapped and languid. Mr. 
Sutton and Beatrice were apparently dozing. This 
part of the deck was occupied by somnolent, 
basking figures. 

* Don't wake them,' Mrs. Sutton enjoined, 
whispering out of her hood. Anna glanced curi- 
ously at Beatrice's yellow face. 

* Go away, do,' Beatrice exclaimed, opening 
her eyes and shutting them again, wearily. 

So they went away, and discovered two 
empty deck-chairs on the fore-deck. Anna was 
innocently vain of her immunity from malaise. 
Mynors appeared to appoint himself little errands 
about the deck, returning frequently to his chair. 

Q 
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* Look over there. Can you see anything ? * 
Anna ran to the rail, with the infantile idea of 

getting nearer, and Mynors followed, laughing. 
What looked like a small slate-coloured cloud lay 
on the horizon. 

* I seem to see something,' she said. 

* That is the Isle of Man.' 

By insensible gradations the contours of the 
land grew clearer in the afternoon haze. 

* How far are we off now ? ' 

* Perhaps twenty miles.' 

Twenty miles of uninterrupted flatness, and 
the ship steadily invading that separating solitude, 
yard by yard, furlong by furlong ! The con- 
ception awed her. There, a morsel in the waste 
of the deep, a speck under the infinite sunlight, 
lay the island, mysterious, enticing, enchanted, a 
glinting jewel on the sea's bosom, a remote entity 
fraught with strange secrets. It was all unspeak- 
able. 

* Anna, you have covered yourself with glory,' 
said Mrs. Sutton, when they were in the diminu- 
tive and absurd train which by breathless plunges 
annihilates the sixteen miles between Douglas and 
Port Erin in sixty-five minutes. 

* Have I ? ' she answered. * How f ' 

* By not being ill.' 
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* That's always the beginner's luck,' said 
Beatrice, pale and dishevelled. Thejr all relapsed 
into the silence of fatigue. It was growing dusk 
when the train stopped at the tiny terminus. 
The station was a hive of bustling activity, the 
arrival of this train being the daily event at that 
end of the world. Mynors and the Suttons were 
greeted familiarly by several sailors, and one of 
these, Tom Kelly, a tall, middle-aged man, with 
grey beard, small grey eyes, a wrinkled skin of 
red mahogany, and an enormous fist, wfe intro- 
duced to Anna. He raised his cap, and shook 
hands. She was touched by the sad, kind look 
on his face, the melancholy impress of the sea. 
Then they drove to their lodging, and here again 
the party was welcomed as being old and tried 
friends. A fire was burning in the parlour. 
Throwing herself down in front of it, Mrs. 
Sutton breathed, * At last ! Oh, for some tea.' 
Through the window, Anna had a glimpse of a 
deeply indented bay at the foot of cliffs below 
them, with a bold headland to the right. Fishing 
vessels with flat red sails seemed to hang undecided 
just outside the bay. From cottage chimneys 
beneath the road blue smoke softly ascended. 

All went early to bed, for the weariness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sutton seemed to communicate 
itself to the three young people, who might other- 

Q2 
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wise have gone forth into the village in search ot 
adventures. Anna and Beatrice shared a room. 
Each inspected the other^s clothes, and Beatrice 
made Anna try on the new serge skirt. Through 
the thin wall came the sound of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutton talking, a high voice, then a bass reply, in 
continual alternation. Beatrice said that these 
two always discussed the day's doings in such 
manner. In a few moments Beatrice was snor- 
ing ; she had the subdued but steady and serious 
snore characteristic of some muscular men. Anna 
felt no inclination to sleep. She lived again hour 
by hour through the day, and beneath Beatrice's 
snore her ear caught the undertone of the sea. 

The next morning was as lovely as the last. 
It was Sunday, and every activity of the village 
was stilled. Sea and land were equally folded 
in a sunlit calm. During breakfest — a meal 
abundant in fresh herrings, fresh eggs and fresh 
rolls, eaten with the window wide open — Anna 
was puzzled by the singular amenity of her 
friends to one another and to her. They were 
as polite as though they had been strangers ; 
they chatted amiably, were full of goodwill, 
and as anxious to give happiness as to enjoy it. 
She thought at first, so unusual was it to her 
as a feature of domestic privacy, that this de- 
meanour was affected, or at any rate a somewhat 
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exaggerated punctilio due to her presence ; but 
she soon came to see that she was mistaken. 
After breakfast Mr. Sutton suggested that they 
should attend the Wesleyan Chapel on the hill 
leading to the Chasms. Here they met the 
sailors of the night before, arrayed now in 
marvellous blue Melton coats with velveteen 
collars. Tom Kelly walked back with them to 
the beach, and showed them the yacht * Fay ' which 
Myhors had arranged to hire for mackerel-fishing ; 
it lay on the sands speckless in new white paint. 
All afternoon they dozed on the clifFs, doing 
nothing whatever, for this Sunday was tacitly 
regarded, not as part of the holiday, but as a 
preparation for the holiday ; all felt that the 
holiday, with its proper exertions and appointed 
delights, would really begin on Monday morn- 
ing. 

' Let us go for a walk,* said Mynors, after tea, 
to Beatrice and Anna. They stood at the gate of 
the lodging-house. The old people were resting 
within. 

*You two go,* Beatrice replied, looking at 
Anna. * You know I hate walking, Henry. I'll 
stop with mother and dad.' 

Throughout the day Anna had been conscious 
of the fact that all the Buttons showed a tendency, 
slight but perceptible, to treat Henry and her- 
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self as a pair desirous of opportunities for being 
alone together. She did not like it. She flushed 
under the passing glance with which Beatrice 
accompanied the words : * You two go.* Never- 
theless, when Mynors placidly remarked : * Very 
well/ and his eyes sought hers for a consent, she 
could not refuse it. One part of her nature would 
have preferred to find an excuse for staying at 
home ; but another, and a stronger, part insisted 
on seizing this offered joy. 

They walked straight up out of the village 
towards the high coast-range which stretches peak 
after peak from Port Erin to Peel. The stony and 
devious lanes wound about the bleak hillside, pass^ 
ing here and there small, solitary cottages of white- 
washed stone, with children, fowls, and dogs at 
the doors, all embowered in huge fuchsia trees. 
Presently they had surmounted the limit of 
habitation and were on the naked flank of Bradda, 
following a narrow track which crept upwards 
amid short mossy turf of the most vivid green. 
Nothing seemed to flourish on this exposed height 
except bracken, sheep, and boulders that, from a 
distance, resembled sheep ; there was no tree, 
scarcely a shrub ; the immense contours, stark, 
grim, and unrelieved, rose in melancholy and 
defiant majesty against the sky : the hand of man 
could coax no harvest from these smooth but 
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obdurate slopes ; they had never relented and 
they would never relent. The spirit was braced 
by the thought that here, to the furthest eternity 
of civilisations more and more intricate, simple 
and strong souls would always find solace and 
repose. 

Mynors bore to the left for a while, striking 
across the moor in the direction of the sea. Then 
he said : 

*Look down, now.' 

The little bay lay like an oblong swimming- 
bath five hundred feet below them. The surface 
of the water was like glass ; the strand, with its 
phalanx of boats drawn up in Sabbath tidiness, 
glittered like marble in the dying light, and over 
this marble black dots moved slowly to and fro ; 
behind the boats were the houses— dolls* houses — 
each with a curling wisp of smoke ; further away 
the railway and the high road ran out in a black 
and a white line to Port St. Mary ; the sea, a pale 
grey, encompassed all ; the southern sky had a 
faint sapphire tinge, rising to delicate azure. 
The sight of this haven at rest, shut in by the 
restful sea and by great moveless hills, a calm 
within a calm, aroused profound emotion. 

* It's lovely,* said Anna, as they stood gazing. 
Tears came to her eyes and hung there. She 
wondered that scenery should cause tears, felt 
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ashamed, and turned her face so that Mynors 
should not see. But he had seen. 

* Shall we go on to the top ? ' he suggested, 
and they set their faces northwards to climb still 
higher. At length they stood on the rocky 
summit of Bradda, seven hundred feet from the 
sea. The Hill of the Night Watch lifted above 
them to the nortli, but on east, south, and west, 
the prospect was bounded only by the ocean. 
The coast-line was revealed for thirty miles, from 
Peel to Castletown. Far to the east was Castle- 
town Bay, large, shallow and inhospitable, its floor 
strewn with a thousand unseen wrecks ; the light- 
house at Scarlet Point flashed dimly in the dusk ; 
thence the beach curved nearer in an immense arc, 
without a sign of life, to the little cove of Port St. 
Mary, and jutted out again into a tongue of land 
at the end of which lay the Calf of Man with its 
single white cottage and cart-track. The dangerous 
Calf Sound, where the vexed tide is forced to run 
nine hours one way and three the other, seemed 
like a grey ribbon, and the Chicken Rock like a 
tiny pencil on a vast slate. Port Erin was hidden 
under their feet. They looked westward. The 
darkening sky was a labyrinth of purple and 
crimson scarves drawn pellucid, as though by the 
finger of God, across a sheet of pure saffron. 
These decadent tints of the sunset faded in every 
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direction to the same soft azure which filled the 
south, and one star twinkled in the illimitable 
field. Thirty miles ofF, on the horizon, could 
be discerned the Mourne Mountains of Ireland. 

* See 1 * Mynors exclaimed, touching her arm. 

The huge disc of the moon was rising in the 
east, and as this mild lamp passed up the sky, 
the sense of universal quiescence increased. 
Lovely, Anna had said. It was the loveliest sight 
her eyes had ever beheld, a panorama of pure 
beauty transcending all imagined visions. It 
overwhelmed her, thrilled her to the heart, this 
revelation of the loveliness of the world. Her 
thoughts went back to Hanbridge and Bursley 
and her life there ; and all the remembered scenes, 
bathed in the glow of a new ideal, seemed to lose 
their pain. It was as if she had never been 
really unhappy, as if there was no real unhappiness 
on the whole earth. She perceived that the 
monotony, the austerity, the melancholy of her 
existence had been sweet and beautiful of its kind, 
and she recalled, with a sort of rapture, hours of 
companionship with the beloved Agnes, when her 
father was equable and pacific. Nothing was 
ugly nor mean. Beauty was everywhere, in every- 
thing. 

In silence they began to descend, perforce 
walking quickly because of the steep gradient. At 
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the firrt cottage they saw a little girl in a mob-cap 
playing with two kittens. 

* How like Agnes ! ' Mynors said. 

* Yes, I was just thinking so,* Anna answered. 

* I thought of her up on the hill,' he continued. 

* She will miss you, won't she ? ' 

^ I know she cried herself to sleep last night. 
You mightn't guess it, but she is extremely 
sensitive.' 

* Not guess it ? Why not ? I am sure she is. 
Do you know — I am very fond of your sister. 
She's a simply delightful child. And there's a lot 
in her, too. She's so quick and bright, and some- 
how like a little woman.' 

' She's exactly like a woman sometimes,' Anna 
agreed. ^ Sometimes I fancy she's a great deal 
older than I am.' 

* Older than any of us,' he corrected. 

' I'm glad you like her,' Anna said, content. 
^ She thinks all the world of you.' And she added : 

* My word, wouldn't she be vexed if she knew I 
had told you that 1 ' 

This appreciation of Agnes brought them 
into closer intimacy, and they talked the more 
easily of other things. 

* It will freeze to-night,' Mynors said ; and then, 
suddenly looking at her in the twilight : ^ You 
are feeling chill.' 
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* Oh, no 1 ' she protested. 

' But you are. Put this muffler round your 
neck.' He took a muffler from his pocket. 

* Oh, no, really ! You will need it yourself.* 
She drew a little away from him, as if to avqid the 
muffler. 

* Please take it.' 

She did so, and thanked him, tying it loosely 
and untidily round her throat. That feeling of 
the untidiness of the muffler, of its being some- 
thing strange to her skin, something with the 
rough virtue of masculinity, which no one could 
detect in the gloom, was in itself pleasant. 

* I wager Mrs. Sutton has a good fire burn- 
ing when we get in,' he said. 

She thought with joyous anticipation of the 
warm, bright, sitting-room, the supper, and the 
vivacious good-natured conversation. Though 
the walk was nearly at an end, other delights 
were in store. Of the holiday, thirteen complete 
days yet remained, each to be as happy as the 
one now closing. It was an age I At last they 
entered the human cosiness of the village. As 
they walked up the steps of their lodging and he 
opened the door for her, she quickly drew off the 
muffler and returned it to him with a word of 
thanks. 

On Monday morning, when Beatrice and 
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Anna came down stairs, they found the breakfast 
odorously cooling on the table, and nobody in 
the room. 

* Where are they all, I wonder. Any letters ? * 
Beatrice said. 

* There's your mother, out on the front — ^and 
Mr. Mynors too/ 

Beatrice threw up the window, and called : 
* Come along, Henry ; come along, mother. 
Everything's going cold.' 

* Is it ? ' Mynors cheerfully replied. * Come 
out here, both of you, and begin the day properly 
with a dose of ozone.' 

^ I loathe cold bacon,' said Beatrice, glancing 
at the table, and they went out into the road, ^ 

where Mrs. Sutton kissed them with as much 
fervour as if they had arrived from a long 
journey. 

* You look pale, Anna,' she remarked. 

* Do I ? ' said Anna, « I don't feel pale.' 

* It's that long walk last night,' Beatrice put 
in. * Henry always goes too fiir.' 

* I don't ' Anna began ; but at that 

moment Mr. Sutton, lumbering and ponderous, 
joined the party. 

* Henry,* he said, without greeting anyone, 
' hast noticed those half-finished houses down the 
road yonder by the " Falcon " ? I've been having 
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a chat with Kelly, and he tells me the fellow that 
was building them has gone bankrupt, and they're 
at a standstill. The Receiver wants to sell *em. 
In fact Kelly says they're going cheap. I believe 
they'd be a good spec' 

* Eh, dear 1 ' Mrs. Sutton interrupted him. 
* Father, I wish you would leave your specs alone 
when you're on your holiday.' 

' Now, missis ! ' he affectionately protested, 
and continued : * They're fairly well built, 
seemingly, and the rafters are on the roof. Anna,' 
he turned to her quickly, as if counting on her 
sympathy, ' you must come with me and look 
at 'em after breakfast. Happen they might suit 
your father — or you. I know your father's fond 
of a good spec' 

She assented with a ready smile. This was 
the beginning of a fancy which the Alderman 
always afterwards showed for Anna. 

After breakfast Mrs. Sutton, Beatrice, and 
Anna arranged to go shopping. 

* Father — brass,' Mrs. Sutton ejaculated in two 
monosyllables to her husband. 

* How much wiU content ye ? ' he asked 
mildly. 

* Give me five or ten pounds to go on with.' 
He opened the left-hand front pocket of his 

trousers — ^a pocket which fastened with a button ; 
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and leaning back in the chair drew out a fat 
purse, and passed it to his wife with a preoccupied 
air. She helped herself, and then Beatrice in- 
tercepted the purse and lightened it of half a 
sovereign. 

* Pocket-money,' Beatrice said ; * I'm ruined.' 
The Alderman's eyes requested Anna to 
observe how he was robbed. At last the purse 
was safely buttoned up again. 

Mrs. Sutton's purchases of food at the three 
principal shops of the village seemed startlingly 
profuse to Anna, but gradually she became 
accustomed to the scale, and to the amazing habit 
of always buying the very best of everything, 
from beefsteak to grapes. Anna calculated that 
the housekeeping could not cost less than 
six pounds a week for the five. At Manor 
Terrace three people existed on a pound. With 
her half-sovereign Beatrice bought a belt and 
a pair of sand-shoes, and some cigarettes for 
Henry. Mrs. Sutton bought a pipe with a 
nickel cap, such as is used by sailors. When they 
returned to the house, Mr. Sutton and Henry 
were smoking on the front. All five walked 
in a row down to the harbour, the Alderman 
giving an arm each to Beatrice and Anna. Near 
the * Falcon' the procession had to be stopped 
in order to view the unfinished houses. Tom 
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Kelly had a cabin partly excavated out of the rock 
behind the little quay. Here they found him 
entangled amid nets, sails, and oars. All crowded 
into the cabin and shook hands with its owner, 
who remarked with severity on their pallid faces, 
and insisted that a change of complexion must be 
brought about. Mynors offered him his tobacco- 
pouch, but on seeing the light colour of the 
tobacco he shook his head and refused it, at the 
same time taking from within his jersey a lump 
of something that resembled leather. 

*Give him this, Henry,' Mrs. Sutton whis- 
pered, handing Mynors the pipe which she had 
bought. 

* Mrs. Sutton wishes you to accept this,' said 
Mynors. 

*Eh, thank ye,' he exclaimed. 'There's a 
leddy that knows my taste.' He cut some shreds 
from his plug with a clasp-knife and charged and 
lighted the pipe, filling the cabin with asphyxiat- 
ing fumes. 

*I don't know how you can smoke such 
horrid, nasty stuff,' said Beatrice, coughing. 

He laughed condescendingly at Beatrice's 
petulant manner. * That stuff of Henry's is boy's 
tobacco,' he said shortly. 

It was decided that they should go fishing in 
the * Fay.' There was a light southerly breeze, a 
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cloudy sky, and smooth water. Under charge of 
young Tom Kelly, a sheepish lad of sixteen, 
with his father's smile, they all got into an incon- 
ceivably small dinghy, loading it down till it was 
almost awash. Old Tom himself helped Anna 
to embark, told her where to tread, and forced 
her gently into a seat at the stern. No one else 
seemed to be disturbed, but Anna was in a state 
of desperate fear. She had never committed 
herself to a boat before, and the little waves spat 
up against the sides in a most alarming way as 
young Tom jerked the dinghy along with the short 
sculls. She went white, and clung in silence fiercely 
to the gunwale. In a few moments they were tied 
up to the * Fay,' which seemed very big and safe 
in comparison with the dinghy. They clambered 
on board, and in the deep well of the two-ton 
yacht Anna contrived to collect her wits. She 
was reassured by the painted legend in the well, 
* Licensed to carry eleven.' Young Tom and 
Henry busied themselves with ropes, and sud- 
denly a huge white sail began to ascend the mast ; 
it flapped like thunder in the gentle breeze. 
Tom pulled up the anchor, curling the chain 
round and round on the forward deck, and then 
Anna noticed that, although the wind was scarcely 
perceptible, they were gliding quickly past the 
embankment. Henry was at the tiller. The 
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next minute Tom had set the jib, and by this 
time the * Fay ' was approaching the breakwater 
at a great pace. There was no rolling or pitch- 
ing, but simply a smooth, swift progression over 
the calm surface. Anna thought it the ideal of 
locomotion. As soon as they were beyond the 
breakwater and the sails caught the breeze from 
the Sound, the * Fay * lay over as if shot, and a 
little column of green water flung itself on the 
lee coaming of the well. Anna screamed as she 
saw the water and felt the angle of the floor 
suddenly change, but when everyone laughed, 
she laughed too. Henry, noticing the whiteness 
of her knuckles as she gripped the coaming, 
explained the disconcerting phenomena. Anna 
tried to be at ease, but she was not. She could 
not for a long time dismiss the suspicion that all 
these people were foolishly blind to a peril which 
she alone had the sagacity to perceive. 

They cruised about while Tom prepared the 
lines. The short waves chopped cheerfully against 
the carvel sides ot the yacht ; the clouds were 
breaking at a hundred points ; the sea grew 
lighter in tone ; gaiety was in the air ; no one 
could possibly be indisposed in that innocuous 
weather. At length the lines were ready, but 
Tom said the yacht was making at least a knot 
too much for serious fishing, so Henry took a 

R 
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reef in the mainsail, showing Anna how to tie 
the short strings. The Alderman, lying on the 
fore-deck, was placidly smoking. The lines were 
thrown out astern, and Mrs. Sutton and Beatrice 
each took one. But they had no success ; young 
Tom said it was because the sun had appeared. 

* Caught anything ? ' Mr. Sutton inquired at 
inteirvals. After a time he said : 

* Suppose Anna and I have a try ? ' 
It was agreed. 

* What must I do ? ' asked Anna, brave now. 

* You just hold the line — so. And if you feel 
a little jerk-jerk, that's a mackerel.' These were 
the instructions of Beatrice. Anna was becoming 
excited. She had not held the line ten seconds 
before she cried out : 

* IVe got one.* 

* Nonsense,' said Beatrice. * Everyone thinks 
at first that the motion of the waves against the 
line is a fish.' 

* Well,' said Henry, giving the tiller to young 
Tom. * Let's haul in and see, anyway.' Before 
doing so he held the line for a moment, testing 
it, and winked at Anna. While Anna and Henry 
were hauling in, the Alderman, dropping his pipe, 
began also to haul in his own line with great 
fury. 

* Got one father ? ' Mrs. Sutton asked. 
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'Ayr 

Both lines came in together, and on each was 
a pounder. Anna saw her fish gleam and flash 
like silver in the clear water as it neared the 
surface. Henry held the line short, letting the 
mackerel plunge and jerk, and then seized and 
unhooked the catch. 

* How cruel ! ' Anna cried, startled at the 
nearness of the two fish as they sprang about in 
an old sugar box at her feet. Young Tom 
laughed loud at her exclamation. * They cairn't 
feel, miss,' he sniggered. Anna wondered that a 
mouth so soft and kind could utter such heartless 
words. 

In an hour the united efforts of the party had 
caught nine mackerel ; it was not a multitude, 
but the sun, in perfecting the weather, had spoilt 
the sport. Anna had ceased to commiserate the 
captured fish. She was obliged, however, to 
avert her head when Tom cut some skin from 
the side of one of the mackerel to provide fresh 
bait ; this device seemed to her the extremest 
Refinement of cruelty. Beatrice grew ominously 
silent and inert, and Mrs. Sutton glanced first at 
her daughter and then at her husband ; the latter 
nodded. 

* We'd happen better be getting back, Henry,' 
said the Alderman. 

R2 
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The * Fay * swept home like a bird. They were 
at the quay, and Kelly was dragging them one by 
one from the black dinghy on to what the 
Alderman called terra-firma. Henry had the fish 
on a string. 

* How many did ye catch, Miss Tellwright ? ' 
Kelly asked benevolently. 

* I caught four,' Anna replied. Never before 
had she felt so proud, elated, and boisterous. 
Never had the blood so wildly danced in her 
veins. She looked at her short blue skirt which 
showed three inches of ankle, put forward her 
brown-shod foot like a vain coquette, and darted 
a covert look at Henry. When he caught it she 
laughed instead of blushing. 

* Ye're doing well,' Tom Kelly approved. 
* Ye'll make a fiimous mackerel-fisher.' 

Five of the mackerel were given to young 
Tom. The other four preceded a fowl in the 
menu of dinner. They were called Anna's 
mackerel, and all the diners agreed that better 
mackerel had never been lured out of the Irish 
Sea. 

In the afternoon the Alderman and his wife 
slept as usual, Mr. Sutton with a bandanna hand- 
kerchief over his face. The rest went out 
immediately ; the invitation of the sun and the 
sea was far too persuasive to be resisted. 
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*Ym going to paint/ said Beatrice, with a 
resolute mien. M want to paint Bradda Head 
frightfully. I tried last year, but I got it too 
dark, somehow. I've improved since then. 
What are you going to do ? ' 

* We'll come and watch you/ said Henry. 

* Oh, no, you won't. At least you won't ; 
you're such a critic. Anna can if she likes.' 

* What ! And me be left all afternoon by 
myself ? ' 

* Well, suppose you go with him, Anna, just 
to keep him from being bored ? ' 

Anna hesitated. Once more she had the 
uncomfortable suspicion that Mynors and herself 
were being manoeuvred. 

* Look here,' said Mynors to Beatrice. * Have 
you decided absolutely to paint ? ' 

* Absolutely.' The finality of the answer 
seemed to have a touch of resentment. 

* Then ' — he turned to Anna — * let's go and 
get that dinghy and row about the bay. Eh ? ' 

She could offer no rational objection, and 
they were soon putting off from the jetty, 
impelled seaward by a mighty push from Kelly's 
arm. It was very hot. Mynors wore white 
flannels. He removed his coat, and turned up 
his sleeves, showing thick, hairy arms. He 
sculled in a manner almost dramatic, and the 
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dinghy shot about like a water-spider on a brook. 
Anna had nothing to do except to sit still and 
enjoy. Everything was drowned in dazzling 
sunlight, and both Henry and Anna could feel 
the process of tanning on their feces. The bay 
shimmered with a million diamond-points ; it 
was impossible to keep the eyes open without 
frowning, and soon Anna could see the beads of 
sweat on Henry's crimson brow. 

^ Warm ? ' she said. This was the first word 
of conversation. He merely smiled in reply. 
Presently they were at the other side of the bay, 
in a cave whose sandy and rock-strewn floor 
trembled clear under a fethom of blue water. 
They landed on a jutting rock ; Henry pushed 
his straw hat back, and wiped his forehead. 
* Glorious ! glorious ! ' he exclaimed. * Do you 
swim ? No ? You should get Beatrice to 
teach you. I swam out here this morning at 
seven o'clock. It was chilly enough then. Oh ! 
I forgot, I told you at breakfest.' 

She could see him in the translucent water, 
swimming with long, powerful strokes. Dozens of 
boats were moving lazily in the bay, each with a 
cargo of parasols. 

^ There's a good deal of the sunshade afloat,' 
he remarked. * Why haven't you got one ? 
You'll get as brown as Tom Kelly.' 
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* That's what 1 want,' she said. 

* Look at yourself in the water there,' he said, 
pointing to a little pool left on the top of the 
rock by the tide. She did so, and saw two fiery 
cheeks, and a forehead divided by a horizontal 
line into halves of white and of crimson ; the tip 
of the nose was blistered. 

* Isn't it disgraceful ? ' he suggested. 

* Why, ' she exclaimed, * they'll never know 
me when I get home 1 ' 

It was in such wise that they talked, endlessly 
exchanging trifles of comment. Anna thought 
to herself : ^ Is this love-making ? ' It could not 
be, she decided ; but she infinitely preferred it so. 
She was content. She wished for nothing better 
than this apparently frivolous and irresponsible 
dalliance. She felt that if Mynors were to be 
tender, sentimental, and serious, she should become 
wretchedly self-conscious. 

They re-embarked, and, skirting the shore, 
gradually came round to the beach. Up above 
them, on the cliffs, they could discern the indus- 
trious figure of Beatrice, with easel and sketching- 
umbrella, and all the panoply of the earnest 
amateur. 

^ Do you sketch ? ' she asked him. 

* Not I ! ' he said, scornfully. 

* Don't you believe in that sort of thing, then ? ' 
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^ It's all right for professional artists/ he said ; 

* people who can paint. But Well, I suppose 

it's harmless for the amateurs — finds them some- 
thing to do/ 

^ I wish I could paint, anywajr,' she retorted. 

^ I'm glad you can't,* he insisted. 

When they got back to the cliflfe, towards tea- 
time, Beatrice was still painting, but in a new 
spot. She seemed entirely absorbed in her work, 
and did not hear their approach. 

^ Let's creep up and surprise her,' Mynors 
whispered. ^ You go first, and put your hands 
over her eyes.' 

^ Oh 1 ' exclaimed Beatrice, blindfolded ; * how 
horrid you are, Henry ! I know who it is — 1 
know who it is.' 

*You just don't, then,' said Henry, now in 
front of her. Anna removed her hands. 

* Well, you told her to do it, I'm sure of that. 
And I was getting on so splendidly 1 I sha'n't do 
another stroke now.' 

^ That's right,' said Henry. * You've wasted 
quite enough time as it is.' 

Beatrice pouted. She was evidently annoyed 
with both of them. She looked trom one to the 
other, jealous of their mutual understanding and 
agreement. Mr. and Mrs, Sutton issued from 
the house, and the five stood chatting till tea was 
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ready ; but the shadow remained on Beatrice's 
face. Mjrnors made several attempts to laugh it 
away, and at dusk these two went for a stroll to 
Port St. Mary. They returned in a state of deep 
intimacy. During supper Beatrice was consciously 
and elaborately angelic^ and there was that in her 
voice and eyes, when sometimes she addressed 
Mynors, which almost persuaded Anna that he 
might once have loved his cousin. At night, in 
the bedroom, Anna imagined that she could 
detect in Beatrice's attitude the least shade of con- 
descension. She felt hurt, and despised herself 
for feeling hurt. 

So the days passed, without much variety, for 
the Suttons were not addicted to excursions. 
Anna was profoundly happy ; she had forgotten 
care. She agreed to every suggestion for amuse- 
ment ; each moment had its pleasure, and this 
pleasure was quite independent of the thing done ; 
it sprang from all activities and idlenesses. She 
was at special pains to fraternise with Mr. Sutton. 
He made an interesting companion, full of facts 
about strata, outcrops, and breaks, his sole 
weakness being the habit of quoting extremely 
sentimental scraps of verse when walking by the 
sea-shore. He frankly enjoyed Anna's attention 
to him, and took pride in her society. Mrs. 
Sutton, that simple heart, devoted herself to the 
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attainment of absolute quiescence. She had come 
for a rest, and she achieved her purpose. Her 
kindliness became for the time passive instead of 
active. Beatrice was a changing quantity in the 
domestic equation. Plainly her parents had 
spoiled their only child, and she had frequent fits 
of petulance, particularly with Mynors ; but her 
energy and spirits atoned well for these. As for 
Mynors, he behaved exacdy as on the first 
Monday. He spent many hours alone with 
Anna — (Beatrice appeared to insist on leaving 
them together, even while showing a faint 
resentment at the loneliness thus entailed on 
herself)— and his attitude was such as Anna, 
ignorant of the ways of brothers, deemed a brother 
might adopt. 

On the second Monday an incident occurred. 
In the afternoon Mr. Sutton had asked Beatrice 
to go with him to Port St. Mary, and she had 
refused on the plea that the light was of a suitable 
grey for painting. Mr. Sutton had slipped off 
alone, unseen by Anna and Henry, who had 
meant to accompany him in place of Beatrice. 
Before tea, while Anna, Beatrice and Henry were 
awaiting the meal in the parlour, Mynors referred 
to the matter. 

* I hope you've done some decent work this 
afternoon,' he said to Beatrice. 
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* I haven't/ she replied shortly ; ^ I haven't 
done a stroke.' 

^ But you said you were going to paint hard ! * 

* Well, I didn't; 

* Then why couldn't you have gone to Port 
St. Mary, instead of breaking your fond father's 
heart by a refusal ? ' 

^ He didn't want me, really.' 

Anna inteijected : * I think he did, Bee.' 

* You know you're very self-willed, not to say 
selfish,' Mynors said. 

^No, I'm not,' Beatrice protested seriously. 
* Am I, Anna ? ' 

* Well ' Anna tried to think of a diplomatic 

pronouncement. Beatrice took offence at the 
hesitation. 

* Oh 1 You two are bound to agree, of 
course. You're as thick as thieves.' 

She gazed steadily out of the window, and 
there was a silence. Mynors' lip curled. 

^ Oh 1 There's the loveliest yacht just 
coming into the bay,' Beatrice cried suddenly, in 
a tone of affected enthusiasm. ^ I'm going out to 
sketch it.' She snatched up her hat and sketch- 
ing-block, and ran hastily from the room. The 
other two saw her sitting on the grass, sharpening 
a pencil. The yacht, a large and luxurious craft, 
had evidently come to anchor for the night. 
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Mrs. Sutton arrived from her bedroom, and 
then Mr. Sutton also came in. Tea was served. 
Mynors called to Beatrice through the window 
and received no reply. Then Mrs. Sutton 
summoned her. 

* Go on with your tea,' Beatrice shouted, with- 
out turning her head. * Don't wait for me. I'm 
bound to finish this now.' 

* Fetch her, Anna dear,' said Mrs. Sutton after 
another interval. Anna rose to obey, half-fearful. 

* Aren't you coming in, Bee ? ' She stood by 
the sketcher's side, and observed nothing but a 
few meaningless lines on the block. 

* Didn't you hear what I said to mother ? ' 
Anna retired in discomfiture. 

Tea was finished. They went out, but kept 
at a discreet distance from the artist, who 
continued to use her pencil until dusk had 
fallen. Then they returned to the sitting-room, 
where a fire had been lighted, and Beatrice at 
length followed. As the others sat in a circle 
round the fire, Beatrice, who occupied the sofa in 
solitude, gave a shiver. 

^ Beatrice, you've taken cold,' said her mother, 
* sitting out there like that.' 

*Oh, nonsense, mother — ^what a fidget you 
are!' 

* A fidget I certainly am not, my darling, and 
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that you know very well. As youVe had no tea, 
you shall have some gruel at once, and go to bed 
and get warm.' 

* Oh no, mother ! ' But Mrs. Sutton was 
resolved, and in half an hour she had taken 
Beatrice to bed and tucked her up. 

When Anna went to the bedroom Beatrice 
was awake. 

^ Can't you sleep ? ' she inquired kindly. 

*No,' said Beatrice, in a feeble voice, 'I'm 
restless, somehow.' 

^ I wonder if it is influenza,' said Mrs. Sutton, 
on the following morning, when she learnt from 
Anna that Beatrice had had a bad night, and 
would take breakfast in bed. She carried the 
invalid's food upstairs herself. *1 hope it isn't 
influenza,' she said later. ^ The girl is very hot.' 

^You haven't a clinical thermometer?' Mynors 
suggested. 

*Go, see if you can buy one at the little 
chemist's,' she replied eagerly. In a few minutes 
he came back with the instrument. 

* She's at over a hundred,' Mrs. Sutton 
reported, having used the thermometer. * What 
do you say, father ? Shall we send for a doctor i 
I'm not so set up with doctors as a general 
rule,' she added, as if in defence, to Anna. ^ I 
brought Beatrice through measles and scarlet fever 
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without a doctor — we never used to think of 
having a doctor in those days for ordinary ail- 
ments ; but influenza — that's different. Eh, I 
dread it ; you never know how it will end. And 
poor Beatrice had such a bad attack last Martin- 
mas.' 

* If you like, I'll run for a doctor now,' said 
Mynors. 

* Let be till to-morrow,' the Alderman decided. 
^ We'll see how she goes on. Happen it's no- 
thing but a cold.' 

^ Yes,' assented Mrs. Sutton ; * it's no use 
crying out before you're hurt.' 

Anna was struck by the placidity with which 
they covered their apprehension. Towards noon, 
Beatrice, who said that she felt better, insisted on 
rising. A fire was lighted at once in the parlour, 
and she sat in front of it till tea-time, when she 
was obliged to go to bed again. On the Wednes- 
day morning, after a night which had been almost 
sleepless for both the girls, her temperature stood 
at 103°, and Henry fetched the doctor, who 
pronounced it a case of influenza, severe, demand- 
ing very careful treatment. Instantly the normal 
movement of the household was changed. The 
sickroom became a mysterious centre round which 
everything revolved, and the parlour, without the 
alteration of a single chair, took on a deserted. 
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forlorn appearance. Meals were eaten like the 
passover, with loins girded for any sudden 
summons. Mrs. Sutton and Anna, as nurses, 
grew important in the eyes of the men, who 
instinctively effaced themselves, existing only like 
messenger-boys whose business it is to await a 
call. Yet there was no alarm, flurry, nor excite- 
ment. In the evening the doctor returned. The 
patient's temperature had not fallen. It was part 
of the treatment that a medicine should be 
administered every two hours with absolute regu- 
larity, and Mrs. Sutton said that she should sit 
up through the night. 

^ I shall do that,' said Anna. 

^ Nay, I won't hear of it,' Mrs. Sutton replied, 
smiling. 

But the three men (the doctor had remained 
to chat in the parlour), recognising Anna's capacity 
and reliability, and perhaps impressed also by her 
business-like appearance as, arrayed in a white 
apron, she stood with firm lips before them, gave 
a unanimous decision against Mrs. Sutton. 

^We'st have you ill next, lass,' said the 
Alderman to his wife ; ^ and that'll never do.' 

*Well,' Mrs. Sutton surrendered, *if I can 
leave her to anyone, it's Anna.' 

Mynors smiled appreciatively. 

On the Thursday morning there was still no 
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sign of recovery. The temperature was 104^ 
and the patient slightly delirious. Anna left the 
sickroom at eight o'clock to preside at breakfast, 
and Mrs. Sutton took her place. 

* You look tired, my dear,' said the Alderman 
affectionately. 

* I feel perfectly well,' she replied with cheer- 
fulness. 

* And you aren't afraid of catching it ? * 
Mynors asked. 

^ Afiaid ? ' she said ; * there's no fear of me 
catching it.' 

^ How do you know ? * 

* I know, that's all. I'm never ill.' 

* That's the right way to keep well,' the 
Alderman remarked. 

The quiet admiration of these two men was 
very pleasant to her. She felt that she had 
established herself for ever in their esteem. 
After breakfast, in obedience to them, she slept 
for several hours on Mrs. Sutton's bed. In the 
afternoon Beatrice was worse. The doctor called, 
and found her temperature at 105*^. 

* This can't last,' he remarked briefly. 

« Well, Doctor,' Mr. Sutton said, * it's i' your 
hands.' 

* Nay,' Mrs. Sutton murmured with a smile, 
* I've left it with God. It's with Him.' 
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This was the first and only word of religion, 
except grace at table, that Anna heard from the 
Buttons during her stay in the Isle of Man. She 
had feared lest vocal piety might form a prominent 
feature of their daily life, but her fear had proved 
groundless. She, too, from reason rather than 
instinct, had tried to pray for Beatrice's recovery. 
She had, however, found much more satisfaction 
in the activity of nursing. 

Again that night she sat up, and on the 
Friday morning Beatrice was better. At noon 
all immediate danger was past ; the patient slept ; 
her temperature was almost correct. Anna went 
to bed in the afternoon and slept soundly till 
supper-time, when she awoke very hungry. For 
the first time in three days Beatrice could be left 
alone. The other four had supper together, 
cheerful and relieved after the tension. 

* She'll be as right as a trivet in a few days,' 
said the Alderman. 

* A few weeks,' said Mrs. Sutton. 

*Of course,' said Mynors, * you'll stay on 
here, now ? ' 

*We shall stay until Beatrice is quite fit to 
travel,' Mr. Sutton answered. *I might have 
to run over to th' Five Towns for a day or two 
middle of next week, but 1 can come back im- 
mediately.' 
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* Well, 1 must go to-morrow,' Mynors sighed, 

* Surely you can stay over Sunday, Henry ? * 

* No ; I've no one to take my place at school.' 

* And I must go to-morrow, too,' said Anna 
suddenly. 

^ Fiddle-de-dee, Anna ! ' the Alderman pro- 
tested. 

*I must,' she insisted. * Father will expect 
me. You know I came for a fortnight. Besides, 
there's Agnes.' 

* Agnes will be all right' 

* I must go.' They saw that she was fixed. 

* Won't a short walk do you good ? ' Mynors 
suggested to her, with singular gravity, after 
supper. * You've not been outside for two days.' 

She looked inquiringly at Mrs. Sutton. 

* Yes, take her, Henry ; she'll sleep better 
for it. Eh, Anna, but it's a shame to send you 
home with those rings round your eyes.' 

She went upstairs for a jacket. Beatrice was 
awake. ^Anna,' she exclaimed in a weak voice, 
without any preface, * I was awfully silly and 
cross the other afternoon, before all this business. 
Just now, when you came into the room, I was 
feeling quite ashamed.' 

^ Oh 1 Bee 1 ' she answered, bending over 
her, * what nonsense 1 Now go off to sleep at 
once.* She was very happy. Beatrice, victim of a 
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temperament which had the childishness and the 
impulsiveness of the artist without his higher and 
sterner traits, sank back in facile content. 

The night was still and very dark. When 
Anna and Mynors got outside they could dis- 
tinguish neither the sky nor the sea ; but the faint, 
restless murmur of the sea came up the cliffs. 
Only the lights of the houses disclosed the direc- 
tion of the road. 

* Suppose we go down to the jetty, and then 
along as far as the breakwater ? ' he said, and 
she concurred. * Won't you take my mufHer — 
again ? * he added, pulling this ever-present 
article from his pocket. 

* No, thanks,' she said, almost coldly, * it's 
really quite warm.' She regarded the offer of the 
mufHer as an indiscretion — his sole indiscretion 
during their acquaintance. As they walked down 
the hill to the shore she thought how Beatrice's 
illness had sharply interrupted their relations. If 
she had come to the Isle of Man with a vague 
idea that he would possibly propose to her, the 
expectation was disappointed ; but she felt no 
disappointment. She felt that events had lifted 
her to a higher plane than that of love-making. 
She was filled with the proud satisfaction of a duty 
accomplished. She did not seek to minimise to 
herself the ^t that she had been of real value 

S2 
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to her friends in the last few days, had probably 
saved Mrs. Sutton from illness, had certainly laid 
them all under an obligation. Their gratitude, 
unexpressed, but patent on each face, gave her 
infinite pleasure. She had won their respect by 
the manner in which she had risen to the- height 
of an emergency that demanded more than de- 
votion. She had proved, not merely to them 
but to herself, that she could be calm under stress, 
and could exert moral force when occasion needed. 
Such were the joyous and exultant reflections 
which passed through her brain — unnaturally 
active in the factitious wakefulness caused by 
excessive fatigue. She was in an extremely 
nervous and excitable condition — and never 
guessed it, fancying indeed that her emotions 
were exceptionally tranquil that night. She had 
not begun to realise the crisis through which she 
had just lived. 

The uneven road to the ruined breakwater 
was quite deserted. Having reached the limit of 
the path, they stood side by side, solitary, silent, 
gazing at the black and gently heaving surface 
of the sea. The eye was foiled by the intense 
gloom ; the ear could make nothing of the 
strange night-noises of the bay and the ocean 
beyond ; but the imagination was stimulated by 
the appeal of all this mystery and darkness. 
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Never had the water seemed so wonderful, 
terrible, and austere. 

*We are going away to-morrow,' he said at 
length. 

Anna started and shook with apprehension at 
the tremor in his voice. She had read that a 
woman was always well warned by her instincts 
when a man meant to propose to her. But here 
was the proposal imminent, and she had not 
suspected. In a flash of insight she perceived 
that the very event which had separated them for 
three days had also impelled the lover forward in 
his course. It was the thought of her vigils, her 
fortitude, her compassion, that had fanned the 
flame. She was not surprised, only made un- 
comfortable, when he took her hand. 

' Anna,' he said, ' it's no use making a long 
story of it. I'm tremendously in love with you ; 
you know I am.' 

He stepped back, still holding her hand. She 
could say nothing. 

* Well ? ' he ventured. * Didn't you know ? ' 
*I thought — I thought,' she murmured 

stupidly, * I thought you liked me.' 

* I can't tell you how I admire you. I'm not 
going to praise you to your face, but I simply 
never met anyone like you. From the very 
first moment I saw you, it was the same. It's 
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something in your face, Anna Anna, will 

you be my wife ? * 

The actual question was put in a precise, polite, 
somewhat conventional tone. To Anna he was 
never more himself than at that moment. 

She could not speak ; she could not analyse 
her feelings ; she could not even think. She 
was adrift. At last she stammered : * WeVe 
only known each other * 

*Oh, dear,' he exclaimed masterfully, ^what 
does that matter ? If it had been a dozen years 
instead of one, that would have made no differ- 
ence.' She drew her hand timidly away, but he 
took it again. She felt that he dominated her, 
and would decide for her. ^ Say yes.* 

* Yes,' she said. 

She saw pictures of her career as his wife, 
and resolved that one of the first acts of her free- 
dom should be to release Agnes from the more 
ignominious of her father's tyrannies. 

They walked home almost in silence. She 
was engaged, then. Yet she experienced no new 
sensation. She felt as she had felt on the way 
down, except that she was sorely perturbed. 
There was no ineffable rapture, no ecstatic bliss. 
Suddenly the prospect of happiness swept over 
her like a flood. 

At the gate she wished to make a request to 
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him, but hesitated, because she could not bring 
herself to use his Christian name. It was proper 
for Ker to use his Christian name, however, and 
she would do so, or perish. 

* Henry,' she said, * don't tell anyone here.' 
He merely kissed her once more. She went 
straight upstairs. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE DOWNFALL 

In order to catch the Liverpool steamer at 
Douglas it was necessary to leave Port Erin at 
half-past six in the morning. The freshness of 
^ the morning, and the smiles of the Alderman and 
his wife as they waved God-speed from the door- 
step, filled Anna with a serene content which she 
certainly had not felt during the wakeful night. 
She forgot, then, the hours passed with her con- 
science in realising how serious and solemn a 
thing was this engagement, made in an instant on 
the previous evening. All that remained in her 
mind, as she and Henry walked quickly down 
the road, was the tonic sensation of high resolves 
to be a worthy wife. The duties, rather than the 
joys, of her condition, had lain nearest her heart 
until that moment of setting out, giving her an 
anxious and almost worried mien which at break- 
fast neither Henry nor the Suttons could quite 
understand. But now the idea of duty ceased for 
a time to be paramount, and she loosed herself to 
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the pleasures of the day in store. The harbour 
was full of low wandering mists, through which 
the brown sails of the fishing-smacks played at 
hide-and-seek. High above them the round 
forms of immense clouds were still carrying the 
colours of sunrise. The gentle salt wind on the 
cheek was like the touch of the life-giver. It 
was impossible, on such a morning, not to exult 
in life, not to laugh childishly from irrational 
glee, not to dismiss the memory of grief and the 
apprehension of grief as morbid hallucinations. 
Mynors* face expressed the double happiness of 
present and anticipated pleasure. He had once 
again succeeded, he who never failed; and the 
voyage back to England was for him a triumphal 
progress. Anna responded eagerly to his mood. 
The day was an ecstasy, a bright expanse un- 
stained. To Anna in particular it was a unique 
day, marking the apogee of her existence. In 
the years that followed she could always return to 
it and say to herself: *That day I was happy, 
foolishly, ignorantly, but utterly. And all that I 
have since learnt cannot alter it — I was happy.* 

When they reached Shawport station a cab 
was waiting for Anna. Unknown to her, Henry 
had ordered it by telegraph. This considerate- 
ness was of a piece, she thought, with his 
masterly conduct of the entire journey— on the 
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steamer, at Liverpool, in the train ; nothing that 
an experienced traveller could devise had been 
lacking to her comfort. She got into the cab 
alone, while Mynors, followed by a boy and his 
bag, walked to his rooms in Mount Street. It 
had been arranged, at Anna's wish, that he should 
not appear at Manor Terrace till supper-time. 
Ephraim opened for her the door of her home. 
It seemed to her that he was pleased. 

* Well, father, here I am again, you see.* 

* Ay, lass.' They shook hands, and she indi- 
cated to the cabman where to deposit her tin-box. 
She was glad and relieved to be back. Nothing 
had changed, except herself, and this absolute 
sameness was at once pleasant and pathetic to her. 

* Where's Agnes ? ' she asked, smiling at her 
father. In the glow of arrival she had a vague 
notion that her relations with him had been per- 
manently softened by absence. 

* I see thou's gotten into th' habit o' flitting 
about in cabs,' he said, without answering her 
question. 

* Well, father,' she said, smiling yet, * there 
was the box. I couldn't carry the box.' 

* I reckon thou couldst ha' hired a lad to carry 
it for sixpence.' 

She did not reply. The cabman had gone to 
his vehicle. 
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* Art'na going to pay th' cabby ? ' 

* I've paid him, father/ 

* How much ? ' 

She paused, * Eighteen-pence, Either.' It 
was a lie ; she had paid two shillings. 

She went eagerly into the kitchen, and then 
into the parlour, where tea was set for one. 
Agnes was not there. * Her's upstairs,' Ephraim 
said, meeting Anna as she came into the lobby 
again. She ran softly upstairs, and into the bed- 
room. Agnes was replacing ornaments on the 
mantelpiece with mathematics exactitude ; under 
her arm was a duster. The child turned, 
startled, and gave a little shriek. 

* Eh, I didn't know you'd come. How early 
you are I ' 

They rushed towards each other, embraced, 
and kissed. Anna was overcome by the pathos 
of her sister's loneliness in that grim house for 
fourteen days, while she, the elder, had been 
absorbed in selfish gaiety. The pale face, large, 
melancholy eyes, and long, thin arms, were a 
silent accusation. She wondered that she could 
ever have brought herself to leave Agnes even 
for a day. Sitting down on the bed, she drew 
the child on her knee in a fury of love, and 
kissed her again, weeping. Agnes cried too, 
from sympathy. 
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^ Oh, my dear, dear Anna, Fm so glad you've 
come back 1 ' She dried her eyes, and in quite a 
different tone of voice asked : ' Has Mr. Mynors 
proposed to you ? * 

Anna could not avoid a blush at this simple 
and astounding query. She said : ' Yes.' It 
was the one word of which she was capable, 
under the circumstances. That was not the 
moment to tax Agnes with too much precocity 
and abruptness. 

^ You're engaged, then ? Oh, Anna, does it 
feel nice ? It must. I knew you would be 1 ' 

* How did you know, Agnes ? ' 

'I mean I knew he would ask you, some 
time. All the girls at school knew too.' 

' I hope you didn't talk about it,' said the 
elder sister. 

* Oh, no 1 But they did ; they were always 
talking about it.' 

* You never told me that.' 

' I — I didn't like to. Anna, shall I have to 
call him Henry now ? ' 

* Yes, of course. When we're married he will 
be your brother-in-law.' 

^ Shall you be married soon, Anna ? ' 

* Not for a very long time.' 

* When you are — shall I keep house alone ? 
I can, you know I shall never dare to call 
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him Henry. But he's awfUly nice; isn't he, 
Anna ? Yes, when 70U are married, I shall keep 
house here, but I shall come to see you every day. 
Father will have to let me do that. Does fether 
know you're engaged ? ' 

*Not yet. And you mustn't say anything. 
Henry is coming up for supper. And then 
father will be told.' 

' Did he kiss you, Anna ? ' 

c Who— fiither ? ' 

* No, silly I Henry, of course — I mean when 
he'd asked you ? ' 

n think you are asking all the ques- 
tions. Suppose I ask you some now. How 
have you managed with father ? Has he been 
nice ? ' 

* Some days — yes,' said Agnes, after thinking 
a moment. * We have had some new cups and 
saucers up from Mr. Mynors' works. And 
father has swept the kitchen chimney. And, oh 
Anna 1 I asked him to-day if I'd kept house 
well, and he said " Pretty well," and he gave me 
a penny. Look 1 It's the first money I've ever 
had, you know. I wanted you at nights, Anna 
— and all the time, too. I've been frightfully 
busy. I cleaned silvers all afternoon. Anna, I 

have tried And I've got some tea for you. 

I'll go down and make it. Now you mustn't 
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come into the kitchen. FU bring it to you in the 
parlour/ 

' I had my tea at Crewe/ Anna was about to 
say, but refrained, in due course drinking the cup 
prepared by Agnes. She felt passionately sorry 
for Agnes, too young to feel the shadow which 
overhung her future. Anna would marry into 
fi-eedom, but Agnes would remain the serf. 
Would Agnes marry ? Could she ? Would 
her father allow it ? Anna had noticed that in 
families the youngest, petted in childhood, was 
often sacrificed in maturity. It was the last maid 
who must keep her maidenhood, and, vicariously 
filial, pay out of her own life the debt of all the 
rest. 

* Mr. Mynors is coming up for supper to- 
night. He wants to see you,' Anna said to her 
father, as calmly as she could. The miser 
grunted. But at eight o'clock, the hour im- 
mutably fixed for supper, Henry had not arrived. 
The meal proceeded, of course, without him. 
To Anna his absence was unaccountable and 
disturbing, for none could be more punctilious 
than he in the matter of appointments. She 
expected him every moment, but he did not 
appear. Agnes, filled full of the great secret 
confided to her, was more openly impatient than 
her sister. Neither of them could talk, and a 
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heavy silence fell upon the family group, a silence 
which her father, on that particular evening of 
Anna's return, resented. 

*You dunna' tell us much,* he remarked, 
when the supper was finished. 

She felt that the complaint was a just one. 
Even before supper, when nothing had occurred 
to preoccupy her, she had spoken little. There 
had seemed so much to tell — at Port Erin, and 
now there seemed nothing to tell. She ventured 
into a flaccid, perfunctory account of Beatrice's 
illness, of the fishing, of the unfinished houses 
which had caught the fancy of Mr. Sutton ; she 
said the sea had been smooth, that they had had 
something to eat at Liverpool, that the train for 
Crewe was very prompt ; and then she could 
think of no more. Silence fell again. The 
supper-things were cleared away and washed up. 
At a quarter-past nine, Agnes, vainly begging 
permission to stay up in order to see Mr. Mynors, 
'was sent to bed, only partially comforted by a 
clothes-brush, long desired, which Anna had 
brought for her as a present from the Isle of 
Man. 

* Shall you tell father yourself, now Henry 
hasn't come i ' the child asked Anna, who had 
gone upstairs to unpack her box. 

* Yes,' said Anna, briefly. 
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*I wonder what he'll say/ Agnes reflected, 
with that habit, always annoying to Anna, of 
meeting trouble half way. 

At a quarter to ten Anna ceased to expect 
Mynors, and finally braced herself to the ordeal 
of a solemn interview with her father, well 
knowing that she dared not leave him any longer 
in ignorance of her engagement. Already the 
old man was locking and bolting the door ; he 
had wound up the kitchen clock. When he 
came back to ^e parlour to extinguish the gas 
she was standing by the mantelpiece. 

* Father,* she began, * Fve something I must 
tell you.' 

' Eh, what's that ye say ? ' His hand was on 
the gas-tap. He dropped it, examining her face 
curiously. 

^ Mr. Mynors has asked me to marry him; 
he asked me last night. We settled he should 
come up to-night to see you — I can't think why 
he hasn't. It must be something very unex- 
pjBCted and important, or he'd have come.' She 
trembled, her heart beat violently ; but the 
words were out, and she thanked God. 

* Asked ye to marry him, did he ? ' The 
miser gazed at her quizzically out of his small 
blue eyes. 

* Yes, father.' 
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* And what didst say ? * 
^ I said I would/ 

' Oh 1 Thou saidst thou wouldst 1 I reckon 
it was for thatten as thou must go gadding off to 
sea-side, eh ? * 

* Father, I never dreamt of such a thing when 
Suttons asked me to go. I do wish Henry * — 
the cost of that Christian name ! — * had come. 
He quite meant to come to-night.' She could 
not help insisting on the propriety of Henry's 
intentions. 

* Then I am for be consulted, eh ? ' 

* Of course, father.' 

* YeVe soon made it up, between ye.* 

His tone was, at the best, brusque ; but she 
breathed more easily, divining instantly fi-om his 
manner that he meant to offer no violent objec- 
tion to the engagement. She knew that only 
tact was needed now. The miser had, indeed, 
foreseen the possibility of this marriage for 
months past, and had long since decided in his 
own mind that Henry would make a satisfactory 
son-in-law. Ephraim had no social ambitions — 
with all his meanness, he was above them ; he 
had nothing but contempt for rank, style, luxury, 
and * the theory of what it is to be a lady and 
a gentleman.* Yet, by a curious contradiction, 
Henry's smartness of appearance — the smartness 

T 
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of an unrivalled commercial traveller — pleased 
him. He saw in Henry a young and sedate man 
of remarkable shrewdness, a man who had saved 
money, had made money for others, and was now 
making it for himself; a man who could be 
trusted absolutely to perform that feat of ' getting 
on ' ; a ' safe ' and profoundly respectable man, 
at the same time audacious and imperturbable. 
He was well aware that Henry had really fallen 
in love with Anna, but nothing would have 
convinced him that Anna's money was not the 
primal cause of Henry's genuine passion for 
Anna's self. 

* You like Henry, don't you, £sither ? ' Anna 
said. It was a failure in the desired tact, for 
Ephraim had never been known to admit that he 
liked anyone or anything. Such natures are 
capable of nothing more positive than toleration. 

* He's a hard-headed chap, and he knows the 
value o' money. Ay 1 that he does ; he knows 
which side his bread's buttered on.' A sinister 
emphasis marked the last sentence. 

Instead of remaining silent, Anna, in her 
nervousness, committed another imprudence. 
* What do you mean, father ? ' she asked, pre- 
tending that she thought it impossible he could 
mean what he obviously did mean. 

* Thou knows what I'm at, lass. Dost think 
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he isna' manying thee for thy brass ? Dost 
think as he canna' make a fine guess what thou'rt 
worth ? But that wunna' bother thee as long as 
thou'st hooked a good-looking chap.' 

« Father ! ' 

* Ay 1 thou mayst bridle ; but it's true, 
Dunna' teU me.' 

Securely conscious of the perfect purity of 
Mynors' affection, she was not in the least hurt. 
She even thought that her father's attitude was 
not quite sincere, an attitude partially due to 
mere wilful churlishness. * Henry has never 
even mentioned money to me,' she said mildly. 

< Happen not ; he isna' such a fool as that.' 
He paused, and continued : * Thou'rt free to wed, 
for me. Lasses will do it, I reckon, and thee 
among th' rest.' She smiled, and on that smile 
he suddenly turned out the gas. Anna was glad 
that the colloquy had ended so well. Congratula- 
tions, endearments, loving regard for her welfare : 
she had not expected these things, and was in no 
wise grieved by their absence. Groping her way 
towards the lobby, she considered herself lucky 
and only wished that nothing had happened to 
keep Mynors away. She wanted to tell him at 
once that her father had proved tractable. 

The next morning, Tellwright, whose attend- 

T 2 
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ance at chapel was losing the strictness of its old 
regularity, announced that he should stay at 
home. Sunday's dinner was to be a cold repast, 
and so Anna and Agnes went to chapel. Anna's 
thoughts were wholly occupied with the prospect 
of seeing Mynors, and hearing the explanation of 
his absence on Saturday night. 

' There he is T Agnes exclaimed loudly, as 
they were approaching the chapel. 

' Agnes/ said Anna, ' when will you learn to 
behave in the street ? ' 

Mynors stood at the chapel-gates ; he was 
evidently awaiting them. He looked grave, 
almost sad. He raised his hat and shook hands, 
with a particular friendliness for Agnes, who was 
speculating whether he would kiss Anna, as his 
betrothed, or herself, as being only a little girl, or 
both or neither of them. Her eyes already ex- 
pressed a sort of ownership in him. 

'I should like to speak to you a moment,' 
Henry said. *Will you come into the school- 
yard ? ' 

* Agnes, you had better go straight into 
chapel,' said Anna. It was ignominious disaster 
to the child, but she obeyed. 

* 1 didn't give you up last night tiU nearly 
ten o'clock,' Anna remarked as they passed into 
the school-yard. She was astonished to discover 
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in herself an inclination to pout, to play the 
offended fair one, because Mynors had failed in 
his appointment. Contemptuously she crushed it. 

* Have you heard about Mr. Price ? ' Mynors 
began. 

* No. What about him ? Has anything 
happened ? ' 

* A very sad thing has happened. Yes * 

He stopped, from emotion. * Our superintendent 
has committed suicide ! ' 

' Killed himself ? ' Anna gasped. 

* He hanged himself yesterday afternoon at 
Edward Street, in the slip-house, after the works 
were closed. Willie had gone home, but he 
came back, when his father didn't turn up for 
dinner, and found him. Mr. Price was quite 
dead. He ran in to my place to fetch me just as 
I was getting my tea. That was why I never 
came last night/ 

Anna was speechless. 

* I thought I would tell you myself,' Henry 
resumed. ' It is an awful thing for the Sunday 
School, and the whole society, too. He, a 
prominent Wesleyan, a worker among us 1 An 
awful thing I ' he repeated, dominated by the idea 
of the blow thus dealt to the Methodist connexion 
by the man now dead. 

' Why did he do it ? ' Anna demanded, curtly. 
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Mynors shrugged his shoulders, and ejacu- 
lated : ^ Business troubles, I suppose ; it couldn't 
be anything else. At school this morning I 
simply announced that he was dead.' Henry's 
voice broke, but he added, after a pause : * Young 
Price bore himself splendidly last night.' 

Anna turned away in silence. * I shall come 
up for tea, if I may,' Henry said, and then they 
parted, he to the singing-seat, she to the portico 
of the chapel. People were talking in groups on 
the broad steps and in the vestibule. All knew 
of the calamity, and had received from it a new 
interest in life. The town was aroused as if from 
a lethargy. Consternation and eager curiosity 
were on every face. Those who arrived in 
ignorance of the event were informed of it in 
impressive tones,- and with intense satisfaction to 
the informer ; nothing of equal importance had 
happened in the Society for decades. Anna 
walked up the aisle to her pew, filled with one 
thought : 

* We drove him to it, father and I.' 

Her fear was that the miser had renewed his 
terrible insistence during the previous fortnight. 
She forgot that she had disliked the dead man, 
that he had always seemed to her mean, pietistic, 
and two-faced. She forgot that in pressing him 
for rent many months overdue she and her father 
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had acted within their just rights — acted as Price 
himself would have acted in their place. She 
could think only of the strain, the agonjr, the 
despair that must have preceded the miserable 
tragedy. Old Price had atoned for all in one 
sublime sin, the sole deed that could lend dignity 
and repose to such a figure as his. Anna's 
feverish imagination reconstituted the scene in 
the slip-house : she saw it as something grand, 
accusing, and unanswerable ; and she could not 
dismiss a feeling of acute remorse that she should 
have been engaged in pleasure at that very hour 
of death. Surely some instinct should have 
warned her that the hare which she had helped to 
hunt was at its last gasp ! 

Mr. Sargent, the newly-appointed second 
minister, was in the pulpit — a little, earnest 
bachelor, who emphasised every sentence with a 
continual tremor of the voice. * Brethren,' he 
said, after the second hymn — and his tones 
vibrated with a singular effect through the half- 
empty building : * Before I proceed to my 
sermon 1 have one word to say in reference to 
the awful event which is doubtless uppermost in 
the minds of all of you. It is not for us to 
judge the man who is now gone from us, ushered 
into the dread presence of his Maker with the 
crime of self-mvu'der upon his soul. I say it is 
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not for us to judge him. The ways of the 
Almighty are past finding out. Therefore at such 
a moment we may fitly humble ourselves before 
the Throne, and while prostrate there let us 
intercede for the poor young man who is left 
behind, bereft, and full of grief and shame. We 
will engage in silent prayer.' He lifted his hand, 
and closed his eyes, and the congregation leaned 
forward against the fronts of the pews. The 
appealing fece of Willie presented itself vividly to 
Anna. 

* Who is it ? ' Agnes asked, in a whisper of 
appalling distinctness. Anna frowned angrily, 
and gave no reply. 

While the last hymn was being sung, Anna 
signed to Agnes that she wished to leave the 
chapel. Everyone would be aware that she was 
among Price's creditors, and she feared that if 
she stayed till the end of the service some 
chatterer might draw her into a distressing 
conversation. The sisters went out, and Agnes's 
burning curiosity was at length relieved. 

* Mr. Price has hanged himself,' Anna said to 
her father when they reached home. 

The miser looked through the window for 
a moment. * I am na' surprised,' he said. 
* Suicide's i' that blood. Titus's uncle 'Lijah 
tried to kill himself twice afore he died o' gravel. 
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Us*n have to do summat wi' Edward Street at 
last/ 

She wanted to ask Ephraim if he had been 
demanding more rent lately, but she could not 
find courage to do so. 

Agnes had to go to Sunday School alone that 
afternoon. Without saying anything to her 
&ther, Anna decided to stay at home. She spent 
the time in her bedroom, idle, preoccupied; and 
did not come downstairs till half-past three. 
Ephraim had gone out. Agnes presently re- 
turned, and then Henry came in with Mr. 
Tellwright. They were conversing amicably, and 
Anna knew that her engagement was finally and 
satisfactorily settled. During tea no reference 
was made to it, nor to the suicide. Mynors' 
demeanour was quiet but cheerful. He had 
perfectly recovered from the morning's agitation, 
and gave Ephraim and Agnes a vivacious account 
of the attractions of Port Erin. Anna noticed 
the amusement in his eye when Agnes, reddening, 
said to him : * Will you have some more bread- 
and-butter, Henry ? ' It seemed to be tacitly 
understood afterwards that Agnes and her father 
would attend chapel, while Anna and Henry kept 
house. No one was ingenious enough to detect 
an impropriety in the arrangement. For some 
obscure reason, immediately upon the departure 
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of the chapel-goers, Anna went into the kitchen, 
rattled some plates, stroked her hair mechanically, 
and then stole back again to the parlour. It was 
a chilly evening, and instead of walking up and 
down the strip of garden the betrothed lovers 
sat together under the window. Anna wondered 
whether or not she was happy. The presence of 
Mynors was, at any rate, marvellously soothing. 

* Did your father say anything about the 
Price aflair ? ' he began, yielding at once to the 
powerfiil hypnotism of the subject which fasci- 
nated the whole town that night, and which Anna 
could bear neither to discuss nor to ignore. 

'Not much,' she said, and repeated to him 
her fiither's remark. 

Mynors told her all he knew ; how Willie 
had discovered his father with his toes actually 
touching the floor, leaning slightly forward, quite 
dead ; how he had then cut the rope and fetched 
Mynors, who went with him to the police- 
station ; how they had tied up the head of 
the corpse, and then waited tiU night to wheel the 
body on a hand-cart from Edward Street to the 
mortuary chamber at the police-station ; how 
the police had telephoned to the coroner, and 
settled at once that the inquest should be held 
on Monday, in the court-room at the town-hall ; 
and how quiet, self-contained, and dignified 
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Willie had been, surprising everyone by this 
new-found manliness. It adl seemed hideously 
real to Anna, as Henry added detail to detail. 

* I think I ought to tell you,' she said very 
calmly, when he had finished the recital, ^that 
I — I'm dreadfully upset over it. I can't help 
thinking that I — that father and I, I mean — ^are 
somehow partly responsible for this.' 

' For Price's death ? How ? ' 

* We have been so hard on him for his rent 
lately, you know.* 

* My dearest girl I What next ? ' He took 
her hand in his. ' I assure you the idea is 
absurd. You've only got it because you're so 
sensitive and high-strung. I undertake to say 
Price was stuck fast everywhere— everywhere — 
hadn't a chance.' 

. * Me high-strung I ' she exclaimed. He 
kissed her lovingly. But, beneath the feeling of 
reassurance, which by superior force he had im- 
posed on her, there lay a feeling that she was 
treated like a frightened child who must be tran- 
quillised in the night. Nevertheless, she was 
grateful for his kindness, and when she went to 
bed she obtained relief from the returning obses- 
sion of the suicide by making anew her vows to 
him. 

As a theatrical effect the death of Titus Price 
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could scarcelf have been surpassed. The town 
was profoundly moved by the spectacle of this 
abject yet heroic surrender of all those pretences 
by means of which society contrives to tolerate 
itself. Here was a man whom no one respected, 
but everyone pretended to respect — who knew 
that he was respected by none, but pretended that 
he was respected by all ; whose whole career was 
made up of dissimulations : religious, moral, and 
social. If any man could have been trusted to 
continue the decent sham to the end, and so 
preserve the general self-esteem, surely it was 
this man. But no 1 Suddenly abandoning all 
imposture, he transgresses openly, brazenly ; and, 
snatching a bit of hemp cries : ' Behold me ; this 
is real human nature. This is the truth ; the 
rest was lies. I lied ; you lied. I confess it, and 
you shall confess it.' Such a thunderclap shakes 
the very base of the microcosm. The young folk 
in particular could with difficulty believe their 
ears. It seemed incredible to them that Titus 
Price, the Methodist, the Sunday-school super- 
intendent, the loud champion of the highest 
virtues, should commit the sin of all sins — 
murder. They were dazed. The remembrance 
of his insincerity did nothing to mitigate the blow. 
In their view it was perhaps even worse that he 
had played false to his own falsity. The elders 
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were a little less disturbed. The event was not 
unique in their experience. They had lived 
longer and felt these seismic shocks before. They 
could go back into the past and find other cases 
where a swift impulse had shattered the edifice 
of a lifetime. They knew that the history of 
families and of communities is crowded with dis- 
illusion. They had discovered that character is 
changeless, irrepressible, incurable. They were 
aware of the astonishing fact, which takes at least 
thirty years to learn, that a Sunday-school super- 
intendent is a man. And the suicide of Titus 
Price, when they had realised it, served but to 
confirm their most secret and honest estimate of 
humanity, that estimate which they never con- 
fided to a soul. The young folk thought the 
Methodist Society shamed and branded by the 
tragic incident, and imagined that years must 
elapse before it could again hold up its head in * 
the town. The old folk were wiser, foreseeing 
with certainty that in only a few days this all- 
engrossing phenomenon would lose its significance, 
and be as though it had never been. 

Even in two days, time had already begun its 
work, for by Tuesday morning the interest of the 
affeir — on Sunday at the highest pitch — had waned 
so much that the thought of the inquest was 
capable of reviving it. Although everyone knew 
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that the case presented no unusual features, and 
that the coroner's inquiry would be nothing more 
than a formal ceremony, the almost greedy 
curiosity of Methodist circles lifted it to the level 
of a cause cMbre. The court was filled with 
irreproachable respectability when the coroner 
drove into the town, and each animated face said 
to its fellow : * So you're here, are you ? * Late 
comers of the official world-— councillors, guardians 
of the poor, members of the school board, and 
one or two of their ladies, were forced to intrigue 
for room with the police and the town-hall keeper, 
and, having succeeded, sank into their narrow 
seats with a sigh of expectancy and triumph. 
Late comers with less influence had to retire, and 
by a kind of sinister fascination were kept wander- 
ing about the corridor before they could decide to 
go home. The market-place was occupied by 
hundreds of loafers, who seemed to find a mystic 
satisfaction in beholding the coroner's dogcart and 
the exterior of the building which now held the 
corpse. 

It was by accident that Anna was in the town. 
She knew that the inquest was to occur that 
morning, but had not dreamed of attending 
it. When, however, she saw the stir of excite- 
ment in the market-place, and the police guarding 
the entrances of the town-hall, she walked directly 
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across the road, past the two officers at the east 
door, and into the dark main corridor of the 
building, which was dotted with small groups idly 
conversing. She was conscious of two things : a 
vehement curiosity, and the existence somewhere 
in the precincts of a dead body, unsightly, mon- 
strous, calm, silent, careless — the insensible origin 
of all this simmering ferment which disgusted her 
even while she shared in it. At a small door, half 
hidden by a curtain, she was startled to see 
Mynors. 

^ You here I ' he exclaimed, as if painfully 
surprised, and shook hands with a preoccupied 
air. * They are examining Willie. I came out- 
side while he was in the witness-box.* 

^ Is the inquest going on in there ? ' she 
asked, pointing to the door. Each appeared to 
be concealing a certain resentment against the 
other ; but this appearance was due only to ner- 
vous agitation. 

A policeman down the corridor called : * Mr. 
Mynors, a moment.* Henry hurried away, 
answering Anna's question as he went : ^ Yes, in 
there. That's the witnesses' and jurors' door; 
but please don't go in. I don't like you to, and 
it is sure to upset you.' 

She opened the door and went in. None 
said nay, and she found a few inches of standing- 
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room behind the jury-box, A terrible stench 
nauseated her ; the chamber was crammed, and 
not a window open. There was silence in the 
court — no one seemed to be doing anything ; 
but at last she perceived that the coroner, en- 
throned on the bench of justice, was writing, in a 
book with blue leaves. In the witness-box stood 
William Price, dressed in black, with kid gloves, 
not lounging in an ungainly attitude, as might 
have been expected, but perfectly erect; he kept 
his eyes fixed on the coroner's head. Sarah 
Vodrey, Price's aged housekeeper, sat on a chair 
near the witness-box, weeping into a black- 
bordered handkerchief; at intervals she raised 
her small, wrinkled, red face, with its glistening, 
inflamed eyes, and then buried it again in the 
handkerchief. The members of the jury, whom 
Anna could see only in profile, shuffled to and 
fro on their long, pew-like seats — they were 
mostly working men, shabbily clothed ; but the 
foreman was Mr. Leal, the provision dealer, a 
freemason, and a sidesman at the parish church. 
The general public sat intent and vacuous ; their 
minds gaped, if not their mouths ; occasionally 
one whispered inaudibly to another; the jury, 
conscious of an official status, exchanged remarks 
in a whisper courageously loud. Several tall 
policemen, helmet in hand, stood in various 
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corners of the room, and the coroner's officer sat 
near the witness-box to administer the oath. At 
length the coroner lifted his head. He was 
rather a young man, with a large, unintelligent 
face ; he wore " eye-glasses, and his chin was 
covered with a short, wavy beard. His manner 
showed that, while secretly proud of his supreme 
position in that assemblage, he was deliberately 
trying to make it appear that this exercise ot 
judicial authority was nothing to him, that in 
truth these eternal inquiries, which interested 
others so deeply, were to him a weariness con- 
scientiously endured. 

* Now, Mr. Price,' the coroner said blandly, 
and it was plain that he was being ceremoniously 
polite to an inferior, in obedience to the rules of 
good form, ^ I must ask you some more ques- 
tions. They may be inconvenient, even painful ; 
but I am here simply as the instrument of the 
law, and I must do my duty. And these gentle- 
men here,' he waved a hand in the direction of 
the jury, ^ must be told the whole facts of the 
case. We know, of course, that the deceased 
committed suicide — that has been proved beyond 
doubt ; but, as I say, we have the right to know 
more.' He paused, well satisfied with the sound 
of his voice, and evidently thinking that he had 
said something very weighty and impressive. 

u 
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* What do jrou want to know ? * Willie Price 
demanded, his broad Five Towns speech con- 
trasting with the Kensingtonian accents of the 
coroner. The latter, who came originally from 
Manchester, was irritated by the brusque inter- 
ruption ; but he controlled his annoyance, at the 
same time glancing at the public as if to signify 
to them that he had learnt not to take too seriously 
the unintentional rudeness characteristic of their 
district. 

^ You say it was probably business troubles 
that caused your late father to commit the rash 
act ?• 

' Yes.' 

^ You are sure there was nothing else ? ' 

* What else could there be ? ' 

^ Your late father was a widower ? ' 
' Yes.' 

^Now as to these business troubles — what 
were they ? ' 

* We were being pressed by creditors.' 

* Were you a partner with your late fether ? ' 

* Yes.' 

^ Oh ! You were a partner with him ! ' 
The jury seemed surprised, and the coroner 

wrote again : * What was your share in the 

business ? ' 

^ I don't know.' 
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* You don't know ? Surely that is rather 
singular ? ' 

^ My father took me in Co. not long since. 
We signed a deed, but I forget what was in it. 
My place was principally on the bank, not in the 
office.' 

^And so you were being pressed by credi- 
tors ? ' 

^ Yes. And we were behind with the rent.' 

* Was the landlord pressing you, too ? ' 
Anna lowered her eyes, fearful lest every head 

had turned towards her. 

* Not then ; he had been — she, I mean.' 

^ The landlord is a lady ? ' Here the coroner 
faintly smiled. * Then, as regards the landlord, 
the pressure was less than it had been ? ' 

^ Yes ; we had paid some rent, and settled 
some other claims.' 

^ Does it not seem strange—? ' the coroner 
began, with a suave air of suggesting an idea. 

* If you must know,' Willie surprisingly burst 
out, * I believe it was the failure of a firm in 
London that owed us money that caused father 
to hang himself.' 

^ Ah I ' exclaimed the coroner. * When did 
you hear of that failure ? ' 

* By second post on Friday. Eleven in the 

morning.' 

u 2 
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* I think we have heard enough, Mr. G)roner,* 
said Leal, standing up in the jury-box. * We have 
decided on our verdict.* 

* Thank you, Mr. Price/ said the coroner, 
dismissing Willie. He added, in a tone of icy 
severity to the foreman : * I had concluded my 
examination of the witness.' Then he wrote 
further in his book. 

* Now, gentlemen of the jury,* the coroner 
resumed, having first cleared his throat ; * I think 
you will agree with me that this is a peculiarly 
painful case. Yet at the same time * 

Anna hastened from the court as impulsively 
as she had entered it. She could think of no- 
thing but the quiet, silent, pitifiil corpse ; and 
all this vapid mouthing exasperated her beyond 
sufferance. 

On the Thursday afternoon, Anna was sitting 
alone in the house, with the Persian cat and a pile 
of stockings on her knee, darning. Agnes had 
with sorrow returned to school ; Ephraim was out. 
The bell sounded violently, and Anna, thinking that 
perhaps for some reason her father had chosen to 
enter by the front door, ran to open it. The 
visitor was Willie Price ; he wore the new black 
suit which had figured in the coroner's court. 
She invited him to the parlour and they both sat 
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down, tongue-tied. Now that she had learnt from 
his evidence given at the inquest that Ephraim 
had not been pressing for rent during her absence 
in the Isle of Man, she felt less like a criminal 
before Willie than she would have felt without 
that assurance. But at the best she was nervous, 
self-conscious, and shamed. She supposed that 
he had called to make some arrangement with 
reference to the tenure of the works, or, more 
probably, to announce a bankruptcy and stop- 
page. 

' WeU, Miss Tellwright,' WiUie began, ' I've 
buried him. He's gone.' 

The simple and profound griet, and the 
restrained bitterness against all the world, which 
were expressed in these words — the sole epitaph 
of Titus Price — nearly made Anna cry. She 
would have cried, if the cat had not opportunely 
jumped on her knee again ; she controlled herself 
by dint of stroking it. She sympathised with 
him more intensely in that first moment of his 
loneliness than she had ever sympathised with 
anyone, even Agnes. She wished passionately to 
shield, shelter, and comfort him, to do something, 
however small, to diminish his sorrow and 
humiliation ; and this despite his size, his un- 
gainliness, his coarse features, his rough voice, his 
lack of all the conventional refinements. A single 
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look from his guileless and timid eyes atoned for 
every shortcoming. Yet she could scarcely open 
her mouth. She knew not what to say. She had 
no phrases to soften the frightful blow which 
Providence had dealt him. 

^ I'm very sorry,' she said. ^ You must be 
relieved it's all over.' 

If she could have been Mrs. Sutton for half 
an hour I But she was Anna, and her feelings 
could only find outlet in her eyes. Happily 
young Price was of those meek ones who know 
by instinct the language of the eyes. 

* You've come up about the works, I suppose ? ' 
she went on. 

* Yes,' he said. * Is your father in ? I want to 
see him very particular.' 

* He isn't in now,' she replied : * but he will 
be back by four o'clock.' 

* That's an hour. You don't know where he 
is ? ' She shook her head. * Well,' he continued, 
^ I must tell you, then. I've come up to do it, 
and do it I must. I can't come up again ; neither 
can I wait. You remember that bill of exchange 
as we gave you some weeks back towards rent ? ' 

*Yes,' she said. There was a pause. He 
stood up, and moved to the mantelpiece. Her 
gaze followed him intently, but she had no idea 
what he was about to say. 



\ 
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' It's forged, Miss Tellwright/ He sat down 
again, and seemed calmer, braver, ready to meet 
any conceivable set of consequences. 

* Forged I ' she repeated, not immediately 
grasping the significance of the avowal. 

*Mr. Sutton's name is forged on it. So I 
came to tell your fether ; but you'll do as well. I 
feel as if I should like to tell you all about it,' he 
said, smiling sadly. ' Mr. Sutton had really given 
us a bill for thirty pounds, but we'd paid that 
away when Mr. Tellwright sent word down — ^you 
remember — that he should put bailifi^ in if he 
didn't have twenty-five pounds next day. We 
were just turning the corner then, father said to 
me. There was a goodish sum due to us from 
a London firm in a month's time, and if we could 
only hold out till then, ^ther said he could see 
daylight for us. But j^e knew as there'd be no 
« getting round Mr. Tellwright. So he had the 
idea of using Mr. Sutton's name — just temporary 
like. He sent me to the post-ofiSce to buy a bill 
stamp, and he wrote out the bill all but the name. 
" You take this up to Tellwright's," he says, " and 
ask 'em to take it and hold it, and we'll redeem it, 
; and that'll be all right. No harm done there. 

Will I " he says. Then he tries Sutton's name on 
the back of an envelope. It's an easy signature, 
as you know ; but he couldn't do it. " Here, 
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Will," he says, ** mjr old hand shakes ; jrou have 
a go," and he gives me a letter of Sutton's to copy 
from. I did it easy enough after a try or two. 
" That'll be all right, Will," he says, and I put my 
hat on and brought the bill up here. That's the 
truth, Miss Tcllwright. It was the smash of that 
London firm that finished my poor old father 
off.' 

Her one feeling was the sense of being her- 
self a culprit. After aU, it was her father's action, 
more than anything else, that had led to the 
suicide, and he was her agent. 

* Oh, Mr. Price,' she said foolishly, * what- 
ever shall you do ? ' 

* There's nothing to be done,' he replied. ^ It 
was bound to be. It's our luck. We'd no 
thought but what we should bring you thirty 
pound in cash and get that bit of paper back, and 
rip it up, and no one the worse. But we were 
always unlucky, me and him. All you've got to 
do is just to tell your father, and say I'm ready 
to go to the police-station when he gives the 
word. It's a bad business, but I'm ready for it.* 

* Can't we do something ? ' she naively in- 
quired, with a vision of a trial and sentence, and 
years of prison. 

^ Your father keeps the bill, doesn't he ? Not 
you ?' 
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^ I could ask him to destroy it.* 

* He wouldn't,' said Willie. * You'll excuse 
me saying that, Miss Tellwright, but he wouldn't.' 

He rose as if to go, bitterly. As for Anna, 
she knew well that her father would never permit 
the bill to be destroyed. But at any cost she 
meant to comfort him then, to ease his lot, to 
send him away less grievous than he came. 

^ Listen ! ' she said, standing up, and abandon- 
ing the cat, * I will see what can be done. Yes. 
Something shall be done — something or other. 
I will come and see you at the works to-morrow 
afternoon. You may rely on me.' 

She saw hope brighten his eyes at the earnest- 
ness and resolution of her tone, and she felt 
richly rewarded. He never said another word, 
but gripped her hand with such force that she 
flinched in pain. When he had gone, she perceived 
clearly the dire dilemma ; but cared nothing, in 
the first bliss of having reassured him. 

During tea it occurred to her that as soon as 
Agnes had gone to bed she would put the situa- 
tion plainly before her father, and, for the first and 
last time in life, assert herself. She would tell 
him that the aflfair was, after all, entirely her own, 
she would firmly demand possession of the bill 
of exchange, and she would insist on it being 
destroyed. She would point out to the old man 
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that, her promise having been given to Willie 
Price, no other course than this was possible. 
In planning this night-surprise on her fether's 
obstinacy, she found argument after argument aus- 
picious of its success. The formidable tyrant was 
at last to meet his equal, in force, in resolution, 
and in pugnacity. The swiftness of her onrush 
would sweep him, for once, off his feet. At what- 
ever cost, she was bound to win, even though 
victory resulted in eternal enmity between father 
and daughter. She saw herself towering over 
him, morally, with blazing eye and scornful nostril. 
And, thus meditating on the grandeur of her 
adventure, she fed her courage with indignation. 
By the act of death, Titus Price had put her 
father for ever in the wrong. His corpse accused 
the miser, and Anna, incapable now of seeing 
aught save the pathos of suicide, acquiesced in the 
accusation with all the strength of her remorse. 
She did not reason — she felt ; reason was 
shrivelled up in the fire of emotion. She almost 
trembled with the urgency of her desire to protect 
from further shame the figure of Willie Price, so 
frank, simple, innocent, and big ; and to protect 
also the lifeless and dishonoured body of his 
parent. She reviewed the whole circumstances 
again and again, each time finding less excuse for 
her father's implacable and i&tal cruelty. 
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So her thoughts ran until the app>ointed hour 
of Agnes's bedtime. It was always necessary to 
remind Agnes of that hour ; left to herself, the 
child would have stayed up till the very Day of 
Judgment. The clock struck, but Anna kept 
silence. To utter the word * bedtime ' to Agnes 
was to open the attack on her father, and she felt 
as the conductor of an opera feels before setting 
in motion a complicated activity which may end 
in either triumph or an unspeakable fiasco. The 
child was reading ; Anna looked and looked at her, 
and at length her lips were set for the phrase, 
* Now Agnes,' when, suddenly, the old man 
forestalled her : 

* Is that wench going for sit here all night ? * 
he asked of Anna, menacingly. 

Agnes shut her book and crept away. 

This accident was the ruin of Anna's scheme. 
Her father, always the favourite of circumstance, 
had by chance struck the first blow ; ignorant of 
the battle that awaited him, he had unwittingly 
won it by putting her in the wrong, as Titus 
Price had put him in the wrong. She knew in a 
flash that her enterprise was hopeless ; she knew 
that her father's position in regard to her was 
impregnable, that no moral force, no conscious- 
ness of right, would avail to overthrow that 
authority which she had herself made absolute by 
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a life-long submission ; she knew that ^e to face 
with her father she was, and would always be, a 
coward. And now, instead of finding arguments 
for success, she found arguments for failure. 
She divined all the retorts that he would fling at 
her. What about Mr. Sutton — in a sense the 
victim of this fraud ? It was not merely a matter 
of thirty pounds. A man's name had been used. 
Was he, Ephraim Tellwright, and she, his 
daughter, to connive at a felony ? The felony 
was done, and could not be undone. Were they 
to render themselves liable, even in theory, to a 
criminal prosecution ? If Titus Price had killed 
himself, what of that ? If Willie Price was 
threatened with ruin, what of that ? Them as 
made the bed must lie on it. At the best, and 
apart from any forgery, the Prices had swindled 
their creditors ; even in dying, old Price had 
been guilty of a commercial swindle. And was 
the fact that father and son between them had 
committed a direct and flagrant crime to serve as 
an excuse for sympathising with the survivor ? 
Why was Anna so anxious to shield the forger ? 
What claim had he ? A forger was a forger, and 
that was the end of it. 

She went to bed without opening her mouth. 
Irresolute, shamed, and despairing, she tried 
to pray for guidance, but she could bring no 
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sincerity of app>eal into this prayer ; it seemed an 
empty form. Where, indeed, was her religion ? 
She was obliged to acknowledge that the fervour 
of her aspirations had been steadily cooling for 
weeks. She was not a whit more a true Christian 
now than she had been before the Revival ; it 
appeared that she was incapable of real religion, 
possibly one of those souls foreordained to 
damnation. This admission added to the general 
sense of futility, and increased her misery. She 
lay awake for hours, confronting her deliberate 
promise to Willie Price. Something shall be done. 
Rely on me. He was relying on her, then. But on 
whom could she rely ? To whom could she turn ? 
It is significant that the idea of confiding in Henry 
Mynors did not present itself for a single moment 
as practical. Mynors had been kind to Willie in 
his trouble, but Anna almost resented this kind- 
ness on account of the condescending superiority 
which she thought she detected therein. It was 
as though she had overheard Mynors saying to 
himself : * Here is this poor, crushed worm. It 
is my duty as a Christian to pity and succour 
him. I will do so. I am a righteous man.' 
The thought of anyone stooping to Willie was 
hateful to her. She felt equal with him, as a 
mother feels equal with her child when it cries and 
she soothes it. And she felt, in another way, that 
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he was equal with her, as she thought of his sturdy 
and simple confession, and of the loyal love in his 
voice when he spoke of his father. She liked him 
for hurting her hand, and for refusing to snatch 
at the slender chance of her father's clemency. 
She could never reveal Willie's sin, if it was a sin, 
to Henry Mynors — that symbol of correctness and 
of success. She had fraternised with sinners, like 
Christ ; and, with amazing injustice, she was 
capable of deeming Mynors a Pharisee because 
she could not find fault with him, because he lived 
and loved so impeccably and so triumphantly. 
There was only one person from whom she could 
have asked advice and help, and that wise and 
consoling heart was far away in the Isle of Man. 

* Why won't father give up the bill ? ' she 
demanded, half aloud, in sullen wrath. She 
could not frame the answer in words, but never- 
theless she knew it and felt it. Such an act ot 
grace would have been impossible to her father's 
nature — that was all. 

Suddenly the expression of her face changed 
from utter disgust into a bitter and proud smile. 
Without thinking further, without daring to think, 
she rose out of bed and, night-gowned and bare- 
footed, crept with infinite precaution downstairs. 
The oilcloth on the stairs froze her feet ; a cold, 
grey light issuing through the glass square over 
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the front door showed that dawn was beginning. 
The door of the front-parlour was shut ; she 
opened it gently, and went within. Every object 
in the room was faintly visible, the bureau, the 
chair, the files of papers, the pictures, the books 
on the mantelshelf, and the safe in the corner. 
The bureau, she knew, was never locked ; fear of 
their father had always kept its privacy inviolate 
from Anna and Agnes, without the aid of a key. 
As Anna stood in front of it, a shaking figure 
with hair hanging loose, she dimly remembered 
having one day seen a blue paper among white in 
the pigeon-holes. But if the bill was not there 
she vowed that she would steal her father's keys 
while he slept, and force the safe. She opened 
the bureau, and at once saw the edge of a blue 
paper corresponding with her recollection. She 
pulled it forth and scanned it. * Three months after 
date pay to our order .... Accepted payable, 
JVilliam Sutton.^ So here was the forgery, here 
the two words for which Willie Price might have 
gone to prison I What a trifle I She tore the 
flimsy document to bits, and crumpled the bits 
into a little ball. How should she dispose of the 
ball } After a moment's reflection she went into the 
kitchen, stretched on tiptoe to reach the match- 
box from the high mantelpiece, struck a match, 
and burnt the ball in the grate. Then, with a 
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restrained and sinister laugh, she ran softly 
upstairs. 

* What's the matter, Anna ? * Agnes was sit- 
ting up in bed, wide awake. 

* Nothing ; go to sleep, and don't bother,' 
Anna angrily whispered. 

Had she closed the lid of the bureau ? She 
was compelled to return in order to make sure. 
Yes, it was closed. When at length she lay in 
bed, breathless, her heart violently beating, her 
feet like icicles, she realised what she had done. 
She had saved Willie Price, but she had ruined 
herself with her father. She knew well that he 
would never forgive her. 

On the following afternoon she planned to 
hurry to Edward Street and back while Ephraim 
and Agnes were both out of the house. But for 
some reason her father sat persistently after dinner, 
conning a sale catalogue. At a quarter to three 
he had not moved. She decided to go at any 
risks. She put on her hat and jacket, and opened 
the front door. He heard her. 

* Anna 1 ' he called sharply. She obeyed the 
summons in terror. * Art going out ? ' 

* Yes, father.' 

* Where to ? ' 

* Down town to buy some things.* 

* Seems thou'rt always buying.' 
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That was all ; he let her free. In an un- 
worthy attempt to appease her conscience she did 
in fact go first into the town ; she bought some 
wool ; the trick was despicable. Then she 
hastened to Edward Street. The decrepit works 
seemed to have undergone no change. She had 
expected the business would be suspended, and 
Willie Price alone on the bank ; but manufacture 
was proceeding as usual. She went direct to the 
office, fancying, as she climbed the stairs, that every 
window of all the workshops was full of eyes 
to discern her purpose. Without knocking, she 
pushed against the unlatched door and entered. 
Willie was lolling in his father's chair, gloomy, 
meditative, apparently idle. He was coatless, and 
wore a dirty apron ; a battered hat was at the back 
of his head, and his great hands, which lay on the 
desk in front of him, were soiled. He sprang 
up, flushing red, and she shut the door ; they 
were alone together. 

* I'm all in my dirt,' he murmured apologeti- 
cally. Simple and silly creature, to imagine that 
she cared for his dirt 1 

* It's all right,' she said ; * you needn't worry 
any more. It's all right.' They were glorious 
words for her, and her face shone. 

* What do you mean ? ' he asked gruffly. 

X 
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* Why,* she smiled, full of happiness, * I got 
that paper and burnt it 1 * 

He looked at her exactly as if he had not 
understood. * Does your father know ? * 

She still smiled at him happily. ^ No ; but I 
shall tell him this afternoon. It's all right. IVe 
burnt it.* 

He sank down in the chair, and, laying his 
head on the desk, burst into sobbing tears. She 
stood over him, and put a hand on the sleeve 
of his shirt. At that touch he sobbed more 
violently. 

* Mr. Price, what is it ? ' She asked the 
question in a calm, soothing tone. 

He glanced up at her, his face wet, yet appar- 
ently not shamed by the tears. She could not 
meet his gaze without herself crying, and so she 
turned her head. *I was only thinking,' he 
stammered, *only thinking — what an angel you 
are.' 

Only the meek, the timid, the silent, can, in 
moments of deep feeling, use this language of 
hyperbole without seeming ridiculous. 

He was her great child, and she knew that he 
worshipped her. Oh, ineffable power, that out of 
misfortune canst create divine happiness ! 

Later, he remarked in his ordinary tone : * I 
was expecting your father here this afternoon 
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about the lease« There is to be a deed of 
arrangement with the creditors.* 

' My father 1 ' she exclaimed, and she bade 
him good-bye. 

As she passed under the archway she heard a 
familiar voice : * I reckon I shall find young 
Mester Price in th' office ? * Ephraim, who had 
wandered into the packing-house, turned and saw 
her through the doorway ; a second's delay, and 
she would have escaped. She stood waiting the 
storm, and then they walked out into the road 
together. 

* Anna, what art doing here ? ' 
She did not know what to say. 

* What art doing here ? ' he repeated coldly. 

* Father, I — ^was just going back home.' 

He hesitated an instant. * I'll go with thee,' 
he said. They walked to Manor Terrace in 
silence. They had tea in silence ; except that 
Agnes, with dreadful inopportuneness, conti nually 
worried her father for a definite promise that she 
might leave school at Christmas. The idea was 
preposterous ; but Agnes, fired by her recent 
success as a housekeeper, clung to it. Ignorant of 
her imminent danger, and misinterpreting the 
signs of his face, she at last pushed her insistence 
too far. 

^ Get to bed, this minute/ he said, in a voice 

X 2 
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suddenly terrible. She perceived her error then, 
but it was too late. Looking wistfully at Anna, 
the child fled. 

* I was told this morning, miss,* Ephraim 
began, as soon as Agnes was gone, ^ that young 
Price had bin seen coming to this house 'ere 
yesterday afternoon. I thought as it was strange 
as thoud'st said nowt about it to thy feyther ; but 
I never suspected as a daughter o' mine was up 
to any tricks. There was a hang-dog look on 
thy (ace this afternoon when I asked where thou 
wast going, but I didna' think thou wast lying to 
me.* 

^ I wasn't,* she began, and stopped. 

* Thou wast 1 Now, what is it ? What's this 
carrying-on between thee and Will Price ? I'll 
have it out of thee.' 

* There is no carrying-on, father.* 

* Then why hast thou gotten secrets ? Why 
dost go sneaking about to see him — sneaking, 
creeping, like any brazen moll ? * 

The miser was wounded in the one spot 
where there remained to him any sentiment capa- 
ble of being wounded : his faith in the irre- 
proachable, absolute chastity, in thought and 
deed, of his womankind. 

* Willie Price came in here yesterday,* Anna 
began, white and calm, *to see you. But you 
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weren't in. So he saw me. He told me that 
bill of exchange, that blue paper, for thirty 
pounds, was forged. He said he had forged Mr. 
Sutton's name on it.' She stopped, expecting the 
thunder. 

* Get on with thy tale,' said Ephraim, breath- 
ing loudly. 

^ He said he was ready to go to prison as 
soon as you gave the word. But I told him, " No 
such thing ! " I said it must be settled quietly. I 
told him to leave it to me. He was driven to the 
forgery, and I thought ' 

* Dost mean to say,' the miser shouted, * as 
that blasted scoundrel came here and told thee 
he'd forged a bill, and thou told him to leave it to 
thee to settle ? ' Without waiting for an answer, 
he jumped up and strode to the door, evidently 
with the intention of examining the forged docu- 
ment for himself. 

* It isn't there — it isn't there ! ' Anna called 
to him wildly. 

* What isna' there ? ' 

* The paper. I may as well tell you, father. 
I got up early this morning and burnt it.' 

The man was staggered at this audacious and 
astounding impiety. 

* It was mine, really,' she continued ; * and I 
thought ' 
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« Thou thought 1 • 

Agnes, upstairs, heard that passionate and 
consuming roar. 'Shame on thee, Anna Tell- 
Wright ! Shame on thee for a shameless hussy ! 
A daughter o* mine, and just promised to an- 
other man 1 Thou'rt an accomplice in forgery. 

Thou sees the scamp on the sly ! Thou * 

He paused, and then added, with furious scorn : 
* Shalt speak o* this to Henry Mynors ? * 

* I will tell him if you like,* she said proudly. 

* Look thee here 1 ' he hissed, * if thou 
breathes a word o' this to Henry Mynors, or any 
other man, I'll cut thy tongue out. A daughter 
o' mine ! If thou breathes a word * 

' I shall not, father.' 

It was finished ; grey with frightful anger, 
Ephraim left the room. 
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CHAPTER XII 

AT THE PRIORY 

She was not to be pardoned : the offence was too 
monstrous, daring, and final. At the same time, 
the unappeasable ire of the old man tended to 
weaken his power over her. All her life she had 
been terrorised by the fear of a wrath which had 
never reached the superlative degree until that 
day. Now that she had seen and felt the limit 
of his anger, she became aware that she could 
endure it ; the curse was heavy, and perhaps 
more irksome than heavy, but she survived ; she 
continued to breathe, eat, drink, and sleep ; her 
father's power stopped short of annihilation. 
Here, too, was a satisfaction : that things could 
not be worse. And still greater comfort lay in 
the fact that she had not only accomplished the 
deliverance of Willie Price, but had secured abso- 
lute secrecy concerning the episode. 

The next day was Saturday, when, after 
breakfast, it was Ephraim's custom to give Anna 
the weekly sovereign for housekeeping. 
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* Here, Agnes,' he said, turning in his arm- 
chair to face the child, and drawing a sovereign 
from his waistcoat-pocket, * take charge o' this, 
and mind ye make it go as far as ye can/ His 
tone conveyed a subsidiary message : ^ I am 
terribly angry, but I am not angry with you. 
However, behave yourself.' 

The child mechanically took the coin*, scared 
by this proof of an unprecedented domestic con- 
vulsion. Anna, with a tightening ot the lips, 
rose and went into the kitchen. Agnes followed, 
after a discreet interval, and in silence gave up 
the sovereign. 

* What is it all about, Anna ? ' she ventured 
to ask that night. 

* Never mind,' said Anna curtly. 

The question had needed some courage, for, 
at certain times, Agnes would as easily have 
trifled with her father as with Anna. From that 
moment, with the passive fatalism characteristic 
of her years, Agnes' spirits began to rise again to 
the normal level. She accepted the new situation, 
and fitted herself into it with a child's adaptability. 
If Anna naturally felt a slight resentment against 
this too impartial and apparently callous attitude 
on the part of the child, she never showed it. 

Nearly a week later, Anna received a postcard 
from Beatrice announcing her complete recovery, 
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and the immediate return of her parents and 
herself to Bursley. That same afternoon, a cab 
encumbered with much luggage passed up the 
street as Anna was fixing clean curtains in her 
father's bedroom. Beatrice, on the look-out, 
waved a hand and smiled, and Anna responded 
to the signals. She was glad now that the 
Suttons had come back^ though for several days 
she had almost forgotten their existence. On the 
Saturday afternoon, Mynors called. Anna was 
in the kitchen ; she heard him scuffling with 
Agnes in the lobby, and then talking to her 
father. Three times she had seen him since her 
disgrace, and each time the secret bitterness of 
her soul, despite conscientious effort to repress 
it, had marred the meeting — it had been plain, 
indeed, that she was profoundly disturbed ; he 
had affected at first not to observe the change in 
her, and she, anticipating his questions, hinted 
briefly that the trouble was with her father, and 
had no reference to himself, and that she preferred 
not to discuss it at all ; reassured, and too young 
in courtship yet to presume on a lover's rights, 
he respected her wish, and endeavoured by every 
art to restore her to equanimity. This time, as 
she went to greet him in the parlour, she resolved 
that he should see no more of the shadow. He 
noticed instantly the difiFerence in her face. 
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* IVc come to take you into Sutton's for tea 
— and for the evening,' he said eagerly. * You 
must come* They are very anxious to see you. 
I've told your fether/ he added. Ephraim had 
vanished into his office. 

* What did he say, Henry ? ' she asked 
timidly. 

* He said you must please yourself, of course. 
Come along, love. Mustn't she, Agnes ? * 

Agnes concurred, and said that she would get 
her father's tea, and his supper too. 

*You will come,' he urged. She nodded, 
smiling thoughtfully, and he kissed her, for the 
first time in front of Agnes, who was filled with 
pride at this proof of their confidence in her. 

* I'm ready, Henry,' Anna said, a quarter of 
an hour later, and they went across to Sutton's. 

^ Anna, tell me all about it,' Beatrice burst out 
when she and Anna had fled to her bedroom. 
* I'm so glad. Do you love him really — truly ? 
He's dreadfully fond of you. He told me so 
this morning ; we had quite a long chat in the 
market. I think you're both very lucky, you 
know.' She kissed Anna effusively for the 
third time. Anna looked at her smiling but 
silent. 

* Well ? ' Beatrice said. 

* What do you want me to say ? * 
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* Oh 1 You are the funniest girl, Anna, I 
ever met. "What do you want me to say/* 
indeed 1 ' Beatrice added in a different tone : 
^ Don't imagine this ailkir was the least bit of a 
surprise to us. It wasn't. The fact is, Henry 
had — oh ! well, never mind. Do you know, 
mother and dad used to think there was some- 
thing between Henry and me. But there wasn't, 
you know — not really. I tell you that, so that 
you won't be able to say you were kept in the 
dark. When shall you be married, Anna ? ' 

* 1 haven't the least idea,' Anna replied, and 
began to question Beatrice about her convales- 
cence. 

* I'm perfectly well,' Beatrice said. * It's 
always the same. If I catch anything I catch it 
bad and get it over quickly.' 

*Now, how long are you two chatterboxes 
going to stay here f ' It was Mrs. Sutton who 
came into the room. * Bee, you've got those 
sewing-meeting letters to write. Eh, Anna, but 
I'm glad of this. You'll make him a good wife. 
You two'll just suit each other.' 

Anna could not but be impressed by this un- 
affected joy of her friends in the engagement. 
Her spirits rose, and once more she saw visions 
of future happiness. At tea, Alderman Sutton 
added his felicitations to the rest, with that flatter- 
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ing air of intimate sympathy and comprehension 
which some middle-aged men can adopt towards 
young girls. The tea, made specially magnificent 
in honour of the betrothal, was such a meal as 
could only have been compassed in Staffordshire 
or Yorkshire — a high tea of the last richness and 
excellence, exquisitely gracious to the palate, but 
ruthless in its demands on the stomach. At one 
end of the table, which glittered with silver, glass, 
and Longshaw china, was a fowl which had been 
boiled for four hours ; at the other, a hot pork- 
pie, islanded in liquor, which might have satisfied 
a regiment. Between these two dishes were all 
the delicacies which differentiate high tea from 
tea, and on the quality of which the success of the 
meal really depends ; hot pikelets, hot crumpets, 
hot toast, sardines with tomatoes, raisin-bread, 
currant-bread, seed-cake, lettuce, home-made 
marmalade and home-made jams. The repast 
occupied over an hour, and even then not a 
quarter of the food was consumed. Surrounded 
by all that good fare and good-will, with the 
Alderman on her left, Henry on her right, and a 
bright fire in front of her, Anna quickly caught 
the gaiety of the others. She forgot everything but 
the gladness of reunion, the joy of the moment, 
the luxurious comfort of the house. Conversa- 
tion was busy with the doings of the Suttons at 
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Port Erin after Anna and Henry had left. A 
listener would have caught fragments like this : — 
* You know such-and-such a point. . . . No, not 
there, over the hill. Well, we hired a carriage 
and drove. . . . The weather was simply. . . . 
Tom Kelly said he'd never. . . . And that little 
guard on the railway came all the way down to 
the steamer. . . . Did you see anything in the 
" Signal " about the actress being drowned ? Oh ! 
It was awfiiUy sad. We saw the corpse just 
after. . . . Beatrice, will you hush ? ' 

* Wasn't it terrible about Titus Price ? ' 
Beatrice exclaimed. 

* Eh, my ! * sighed Mrs. Sutton, glancing at 
Anna. *You can never tell what's going to 
happen next. I'm always aftaid to go away for 
fear of something happening.' 

A silence followed. When tea was finished 
Beatrice was taken away by her mother to write 
the letters concerning the immediate resumption 
of sewing meetings, and for a little time Anna was 
left in the drawing-room alone with the two men, 
who began to talk about the affairs of the Prices. 
It appeared that Mr. Sutton had been asked to 
become trustee for the creditors under a deed of 
arrangement, and that he had hopes of being able 
to sell the business as a going concern. In the 
meantime it would need careful management. 
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* Will Willie Price manage it ? * Anna inquired. 
The question seemed to divert Henrjr and the 
Alderman, to afford them a contemptuous and 
somewhat inimical amusement at the expense of 
Willie. 

*No/ said the Alderman, quietly, but em- 
phatically. 

* Master WiUiam is fairly good on the works,* 
said Henry ; * but in the office, I imagine, he is 
worse than useless.' 

Grieved and confused, Anna bent down and 
moved a hassock in order to hide her face. The 
attitude of these men to Willie Price, that victim 
of circumstances and of his own simplicity, 
wounded Anna inexpressibly. She perceived 
that they could see in him only a defaulting 
debtor, that his misfortune made no appeal to 
their charity. She wondered that men so warm- 
hearted and kind in some relations could be so 
hard in others. 

* I had a talk with your father at the creditors' 
meeting yesterday,' said the Alderman. * Tou 
won't lose much. Of course you've got a prefer- 
ential claim for six months' rent.' He said this 
reassuringly, as though it would give satisfaction. 
Anna did not know what a preferential claim 
might be, nor was she aware of any creditors' 
meeting. She wished ardendy that she might 
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lose as much as possible — hundreds of pounds* 
She was relieved when Beatrice swept in, her 
mother following. 

* Now, your worship,* said Beatrice to her 
father, * seven stamps for these letters, please.' 
Anna glanced up inquiringly on hearing the 
form of address. * You don't mean to say you 
didn't know that father is going to be mayor 
this year ? ' Beatrice asked, as if shocked at this 
Ignorance of afiairs. * Yes, it was all settled 
rather late, wasn't it, dad ? And the mayor-elect 
pretends not to care much, but actually he is 
filled with pride, isn't he, dad ? As for the 
mayoress ? ' 

* Eh, Bee ! ' Mrs. Sutton stopped her, smiling ; 
* you'll tumble over that tongue of yours some 
day.' 

* Mother said I wasn't to mention it,' said 
Beatrice, ^ lest you should think we were putting 
on airs.' 

* Nay, not I ! ' Mrs. Sutton protested. * I 
said no such thing. Anna knows us too well for 
that. But I'm not so set up with this mayor 
business as some people will think I am.' 

* Or as Beatrice is,' Mynors added. 

At half-past eight, and again at nine, Anna 
said that she must go home ; but the Suttons, now 
frankly absorbed in the topic of the mayoralty, 
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their secret preoccupation, would not spoil the 
confidential tsdk which had ensued by letting the 
lovers depart. It was nearly half-past nine before 
Anna and Henry stood on the pavement outside, 
and Beatrice, after fiicetious farewells, had shut 
the door* 

< Let us just walk round by the Manor Farm,* 
Henry pleaded. *It won't take more than a 
quarter of an hour or so/ 

She agreed dutifully. The footpath ran at 
right angles to Trafalgar Road, past a colliery 
whose engine-fires glowed in the dark, moonless, 
autumn night, and then across a field. They 
stood on a knoll near the old farmstead, that 
extraordinary and pathetic survival of a vanished 
agriculture. Immediately in front of them 
stretched acres of burning ironstone — a vast 
tremulous carpet of flame woven in red, piuple, 
and strange greens. Beyond were the skeleton- 
like silhouettes of pit-heads, and the solid forms 
of furnace and chimney-shaft. In the distance 
a canal reflected the gigantic illuminations of 
Cauldon Bar Ironworks. It was a scene 
mysterious and romantic enough to kindle the 
raptures of love, but Anna felt cold, melancholy, 
and apprehensive of vague sorrows. * Why am I 
so ? ' she asked herself, and tried in vain to shake 
off the mood. 
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* What will Willie Price do if the business is 
sold ? ' she questioned Mynors suddenly. 

* Surely,' he said to soothe her, * you aren't 
still worrying about that misfortune. I wish 
you had never gone near the inquest ; the thing 
seems to have got on your mind.' 

* Oh, no ! ' she protested, with an air of cheer- 
fulness. * But I was just wondering.' 

* Well, Willie will have to do the best he can. 
Get a place somewhere, I suppose. It won't be 
much, at the best.' 

Had he guessed what perhaps hung on that 
answer, Mynors might have given it in a tone less 
callous and perfunctory. Could he have seen the 
tightening of her lips, he might even afterwards 
have repaired his error by some voluntary assur- 
ance that Willie Price should be watched over with 
a benevolent eye and protected with a strong arm. 
But how was he to know that in misprizing 
Willie Price before her, he was misprizing the 
child to its mother ? He had done something for 
Willie Price, and considered that he had done 
enough. His thoughts, moreover, were on other 
matters. 

*Do you remember that day we went up 
to the park ? ' he murmured fondly ; * that Sun- 
day ? 1 have never told you that that evening I 
came out of chapel after the first hymn, when I 

Y 
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noticed you weren't there, and walked up past 
your house. I couldn't help it. Something 
drew me. I nearly called in to see you. Then I 
thought I had better not.' 

*I saw you,' she said calmly. His warmth 
made her feel sad. * I saw you stop at the gate.' 

* You did ? But you weren't at the window ? ' 
*I saw you through the glass of the front- 

door.' Her voice grew fainter, more reluctant. 

* Then you were watching ? ' In the dark he 
seized her with such violence, and kissed her so 
vehemently, that she was startled out of herself. 

* Oh ! Henry ! ' she exclaimed. 

* Call me Harry,' he entreated, his arm still 
round her waist ; * I want you to call me Harry. 
No one else does or ever has done, and no one 
shall, now.' 

* Harry,' she said deliberately, bracing her 
mind to a positive determination. She must 
please him, and she said it again : * Harry ; yes, 
it has a nice sound.' 

Ephraim sat reading the * Signal ' in the 
parlour when she arrived home at five minutes 
to ten. Imbued then with ideas of duty, sub- 
mission, and systematic kindliness, she had an 
impulse to attempt a reconciliation with her father. 

* Good-night, father,' she said, * I hope I've 
not kept you up.' 
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He was deaf. 

She went to bed resigned ; sad, but not 
gloomy. It was not for nothing that during all 
her life she had been accustomed to infelicity. 
Experience had taught her this : to be the mis- 
tress of herself. She knew that she could face 
any fact — even the fact of her dispassionate 
frigidity under Mynor's caresses. It was on the 
firm, almost rapturous resolve to succour Willie 
Price, if need were, that she fell asleep. 

The engagement, which had hitherto been 
kept private, became the theme of universal 
gossip immediately upon the return of the 
Suttons from the Isle of Man. Two words let 
fall by Beatrice in the St. Luke's covered market 
on Saturday morning had increased and multi- 
plied till the whole town echoed with the news. 
Anna's private fortune rose as high as a quarter 
of a million. As for Henry Mynors, it was said 
that Henry Mynors knew what he was about. 
After all, he was like the rest. Money, money ! 
Of course it was inconceivable that a fine, pros- 
perous figure of a man, such as Mynors, would 
have made up to her^ if she had not been simply 
rolling in money. Well, there was one thing 
to be said for young Mynors, he *would put 
money to good use ; you might rely he would 
not hoard it up same as it had been hoarded up. 

Y2 
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However, the more saved, the more for young 
Mynors, so he needn't grumble. It was to be 
hoped he would make her dress herself a bit 
better — though indeed it hadn't been her fault 
she went about so shabby ; the old skinflint 
would never allow her a {)enny of her own. So 
tongues wagged. 

The first Sunday was a tiresome ordeal for 
Anna, both at school and at chapel. ^ Well, I 
never ! ' seemed to be written like a note of 
exclamation on every brow ; the monotony of 
the congratulations fatigued her as much as her 
involuntary efforts to grasp what each speaker 
had left unsaid of innuendo, malice, envy or 
sycophancy. Even the people in the shops, 
during the next few days, could not serve her 
without direct and curious reference to her private 
afKiirs. The general opinion that she was a cold 
and bloodless creature was strengthened by her 
attitude at this period. But the apathy which 
she displayed was neither affected nor due to an 
excessive diffidence. As she seemed, so she felt. 
She often wondered what would have hap{)ened 
to her if that vague * something ' between Henry 
and Beatrice, to which Beatrice had confessed, 
had ever taken definite shape. 

* Hancock came back from I^ncashire last 
night,' said Mynors, when he arrived at Manor 
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Terrace on the next Saturday afternoon. Ephraim 
was in the room, and Henry, evidently joyous 
and triumphant, addressed both him and 
Anna. 

^ Is Hancock the commercial traveller ? ' 
Anna asked. She knew that Hancock was the 
commercial traveller, but she experienced a 
nervous compulsion to make idle remarks in 
order to hide the breach of intercourse between 
her father and herself. 

* Yes,' said Mynors ; * he's had a magnificent 
journey.' 

^ How much ? ' asked the miser. 
Henry named the amount of orders taken in 
a fortnight's journey. 

* Humph 1' the miser ejaculated. 'That's 
better than a bat in the eye with a burnt stick.' 
From him, this was the superlative of praise. 

* You're making good money at that rate ? ' 

* We are,' said Mynors. 

* That reminds me,' Ephraim remarked gruffly. 

* When dost think o' getting wed ? I'm not 
much for long engagements, and so I tell ye.' 
He threw a cold glance sideways at Anna. The 
idea penetrated her heart like a stab : * He wants 
to get me out of the house ! ' 

* Well,' said Mynors, surprised at the ques- 
tion and the tone, and, looking at Anna as if for 
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an explanation : * I had scarcely thought of that. 
What does Anna say ? ' 

* I don't know/ she murmured ; and then, 
more bravely, in a louder voice, and with a 
smile : * The sooner the better/ She thought, 
in her bitter and painful resentment : * If he 
wants me to go, go 1 will.' 

Henry tactfully passed on to another phase 
of the subject : * I met Mr. Sutton yesterday, 
and he was telling me of Price's house up at 
Toft End. It belonged to Mr. Price, but ot 
course it was mortgaged up to the hilt. The 
mortgagees have taken possession, and Mr. 
Sutton said it would be to let cheap at Christmas. 
Of course Willie and old Sarah Vodrey, the 
housekeeper, will clear out. I was thinking it 
might do for us. It's not a bad sort of house, or, 
rather, it won't be when it's repaired.' 

* What will they ask for it ? ' Ephraim in- 
quired. 

* Twenty-five or twenty-eight. It's a nice 
large house— four bedrooms, and a very good 
garden.' 

* Four bedrooms I ' the miser exclaimed. 
* What dost want wi' four bedrooms ? You'd 
have for keep a servant.' 

* Naturally we should keep a servant,' Mynors 
said, with calm politeness. 
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* You could get one o' them new houses up 
by th' park for fifteen pounds as would do you 
well enough ' ; the miser protested against these 
dreams of extravagance. 

* I don't care for that part of the town,' said 
Mynors. * It's too new for my taste.' 

After tea, when Henry and Anna went out 
for the Saturday evening stroll, Mynors suddenly 
suggested : * Why not go up and look through 
that house of Price's ? ' 

* Won't it seem like turning them out if we 
happen to take it ? ' she asked. 

* Turning them out 1 Willie is bound to 
leave it. What use is it to him ? Besides, it's in 
the hands of the mortgagees now. Why shouldn't 
we take it just as well as anyone else, if it suits 
us.?' 

Anna had no reply, and she surrendered 
herself placidly enough to his will ; nevertheless 
she could not entirely banish a misgiving that 
Willie Price was again to be victimised. Infinitely 
more disturbing than this illogical sensation, how- 
ever, was the instinctive and sure knowledge, 
revealed in a flash, that her father wished to be 
rid of her. So implacable, then, was his animosity 
against her ! Never, never had she been so 
deeply hurt. The wound, in fact, was so severe 
that at first she felt only a numbness that reduced 
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everything to unimportance, robbing her of 
volition. She walked up to Toft End as if walk- 
ing in her sleep. 

Price's house, sometimes called Priory House, 
in accordance with a l^end that a priory had once 
occupied the site, stood in the middle of the mean 
and struggling suburb of Toft End, which was 
flung up the hillside like a ragged scarf. Built of 
red brick, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, double-fronted, with small, evenly dis- 
posed windows, and a chimney stack at either side, 
it looked westward over the town smoke towards 
a horizon of hills. It had a long, narrow garden, 
which ran parallel with the road. Behind it, 
adjoining, was a small, disused potworks, already 
advanced in decay. On the north side, and en- 
closed by a brick wall which surrounded also the 
garden, was a small orchard of sterile and withered 
fruit trees. In parts the wall had crumbled under 
the assaults of generations of boys, and from the 
orchard, through the gaps, could be seen an 
expanse of grey-green field, with a few abandoned 
pit-shafts scattered 'over it. These shafts, im- 
perfectly protected by ruinous masonry, presented 
an appearance strangely sinister and forlorn, rais- 
ing visions in the mind of dark and mysterious 
depths peopled with miserable ghosts of those 
who had toiled there in the days when to be a 
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miner was to be a slave. The whole place, house 
and garden, looked ashamed and sad, with a 
shabby mournfulness acquired gradually from its 
inmates during many years. But, nevertheless, the 
house was substantial, and the air on that height 
fresh and pure. 

Mynors rang in vain at the front door, and 
then they walked round the house to the orchard, 
and discovered Sarah Vodrey taking in clothes 
from a line — a diminutive and wasted figure, with 
scanty, 'grey hair, a tiny face permanently soured, 
and bony hands contorted by rheumatism. 

* My rheumatism's that bad,' she said in re- 
sponse to greetings, *I can scarce move about, 
and this house is a regular barracks to keep clean. 
No ; Willie's not in. He's at th' works, as usual — 
Saturday like any other day. I'm by myself here 
all day and every day. But I reckon us'n be 
flitting soon, and me lived here eight-and-twenty 
year ! Praise God, there's a mansion up there for 
me at last. And not sorry shall I be when He 
calls.' 

* It must be very lonely for you. Miss Vodrey,' 
said Mynors. He knew exactly how to speak to 
this dame who lived her life like a fly between 
two panes of glass, and who could find room in 
her head for only three ideas, namely : that God 
and herself were on terms of intimacy ; that she 
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was, and had always been, indispensable to the 
Price family ; and that her scxrial status was far 
above that of a servant. * It's a pity you never 
married/ Mynors added. 

* Me, marry ! What would they ha' done 
without me ? No, Fm none for marriage and 
never was. I'd be shamed to be like some o' 
them spinsters down at cha{)el, always hanging 
round chapel-yard on the ofF'-chance of a service, 
to catch that there young Mr. Sargent, the new 
minister. It's a sign of a hard winter, Miss 
Terrick, when the hay runs after the horse, that's 
what I say.' 

* Miss Tellwright and myself are in search of 
a house,' Mynors gently interrupted the flow, and 
gave her a peculiar glance which she appreciated. 
* We heard you and Willie were going to leave 
here, and so we came up just to look over the 
place, if it's quite convenient to you.' 

* Eh, I understand ye,' she said ; ^ come in. 
But ye mun tak' things as ye find 'em. Miss 
Terrick.' 

Dismal and unkempt, the interior of the 
house matched the exterior. The carpets were 
threadbare, the discoloured wall-papers hung 
loose on the walls, the ceilings were almost 
black, the paint had nearly been rubbed away 
from the woodwork ; the exhausted furniture 
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looked as though it would fall to pieces in despair 
if compelled to face the threatened ordeal of 
an auction-sale. But to Anna the rooms were 
surprisingly large, and there seemed so many of 
them ! It was as if she were exploring an 
immense abode, like a castle, with odd chambers 
continually showing themselves in unexpected 
places. The upper story was even less inviting 
than the ground- floor — barer, more chill, utterly 
comfortless. 

* This is the best bedroom,' said Miss Vodrey. 
* And a rare big room too ! It's not used now. 
He slept here. Willie sleeps at back.' 

* A very nice room,' Mynors agreed blandly, 
and measured it, as he had done all the others, 
with a two-foot, entering the figures in his pocket- 
book. 

Anna's eye wandered uneasily across the 
room, with its dismantled bed and decrepit 
mahogany suite. 

* I'm glad he hanged himself at the works, 
and not here,' she thought. Then she looked 
out at the window. * What a splendid view ! ' 
she remarked to Mynors. 

She saw that he had taken a fancy to the house. 
The sagacious fellow esteemed it, not as it was, 
but as it would be, re-papered, re-painted, re- 
furnished, the outer walls pointed, the garden 
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stocked ; everything cleansed, brightened, renewed. 
And there was indeed much to be said for his 
fancy. The house was large, with plenty of 
ground ; the boundary wall secured that privacy 
which young husbands and young wives instinc- 
tively demand ; the outlook was unlimited, the 
air the purest in the Five Towns. And the rent 
was low, because the great majority of those who 
could afford such a house would never deign to 
exist in a quarter so poverty-stricken and un- 
fashionable. 

After leaving the house they continued their 
walk up the hiU, and then turned off to the left 
on the high road from Hanbridge to Moorthorne. 
The venerable but not dignified town lay below 
them, a huddled medley of brown brick under 
a thick black cloud of smoke. The gold angel 
of the town-hall gleamed in the evening light, 
and the dark, squat tower of the parish church, 
sole relic of the past, stood out grim and obdurate 
amid the featureless buildings which surrounded 
it. To the north and east miles of moorland, 
defaced by collieries and murky hamlets, ran to 
the horizon. Across the great field at their feet 
a figure slouched along, past the abandoned pit- 
shafts. They both recognised the man. 

* There's Willie Price going home 1 ' said 
Mynors. 



.* 
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* He looks tired,' she said. She was relieved 
that they had not met him at the house. 

* I say,' Mynors began earnestly, after a pause, 
*why shouldn't we get married soon, since the 
old gentleman seems rather to expect it ? He's 
been rather awkward lately, hasn't he ? ' 

This was the only reference made by Mynors 
to her father's temper. She nodded. * How 
soon ? ' she asked. 

* Well, I was just thinking. Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, this house turns out all right. 
I couldn't get it thoroughly done up much before 
the middle of January — couldn't begin till these 
people had moved. Suppose we said early in 
February ? ' 

'Yes!' 

* Could you be ready by that time } ' 

* Oh, yes,' she answered, * I could be ready.' 

* Well, why shouldn't we fix February, then } ' 

* There's the question of Agnes,' she said. 

* Yes ; and there will always be the question of 
Agnes. Your father will have to get a house- 
keeper. You and I will be able to see after little 
Agnes, never fear.' So, with tenderness in his 
voice, he reassured her on that point. 

* Why not February ? ' she reflected. * Why 
not to-morrow, as father wants me out of the 
house ? ' 
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It was agreed* 

* I've taken the Priory, subject to your 
approval,' Henry said, less than a fortnight later. 
From that time he invariably referred to the place 
as the Priory. 

It was on the very night after this eager 
announcement that the approaching tragedy came 
one step nearer. Beatrice, in a modest evening- 
dress, with a white cloak — excited, hurried, and 
important — ^ran in to speak to Anna. The carriage 
was waiting outside. She and her father and 
mother had to attend a very important dinner at 
the mayor's house at Hillport, in connection with 
Mr. Sutton's impending mayoralty. Old Sarah 
Vodrey had just sent down a girl to say that she 
was unwell, and would be grateful if Mrs. Sutton 
or Beatrice would visit her. It was a most 
unreasonable time for such a summons, but Sarah 
was a fidgetty old crotchet, and knew how 
frightfully good-natured Mrs. Sutton was. 
Would Anna mind going up to Toft End ? 
And would Anna come out to the carriage and 
personally assure Mrs. Sutton that old Sarah 
should be attended to ? If not, Beatrice was 
afraid her mother would take it into her head to 
do something stupid. 

*It's very good of you, Anna,' said Mrs. 
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Sutton, when Anna went outside with Beatrice. 
'But I think I'd better go myself. The poor 
old thing may feel slighted if I don't, and 
Beatrice can well take my place at this af&ir at 
Hillport, which I've no mind for.' She was 
already half out of the carriage. 

* Nothing of the kind,' said Anna firmly, 
pushing her back. ' I shall be delighted to go and 
do what I can.' 

* That's right, Anna,' said the Alderman from 
the darkness of the carriage, where his shirt-front 
gleamed ; * Bee said you'd go, and we're much 
obliged to ye.' 

' I expect it will be nothing,' said Beatrice, as 
the vehicle drove off ; * Sarah has served mother 
this trick before now.' 

As Anna opened the garden-gate of the Priory 
she discerned a figure amid the rank bushes, 
which had been allowed to grow till they almost 
met across the narrow path leading to the front 
door of the house. It was a thick and mysterious 
night — such a night as death chooses ; and Anna 
jumped in vague terror at the apparition. 

* Who's there ? ' said a voice sharply. 

* It's me,' said Anna. * Miss Vodrey sent down 
to ask Mrs. Sutton to come up and see her, 
but Mrs. -Sutton had an engagement, so I came 
instead.' 
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The figure moved forward ; it was Willie 
Price. He peered into her face, and she could 
see the mortal pallor of his cheeks. 

* Oh 1 * he exclaimed, * it's Miss Tellwright, 
is it ? Will ye come in. Miss Tellwright ? ' 

She followed him with beating heart, alarmed, 
apprehensive. The front door stood wide open, 
and at the far end of the gloomy passage a ^int 
light shone from the open door of the kitchen. 
* This way,* he said. In the large, bare, stone- 
floored kitchen Sarah Vodrey sat limp and with 
closed eyes in an old rocking-chair close to the 
fireless range. The window, which gave on to the 
street, was open ; through that window Sarah, in 
her extremity, had called the child who ran down 
to Mrs. Sutton's. On the deal table were 
a dirty cup and saucer, a tea-pot, bread, butter, 
and a lighted candle — sole illumination of the 
chamber. 

^ I come home, and I find this,' he said. 

Daunted for a moment by the scene of misery, 
Anna could say nothing. 

*I find this,' he repeated, as if accusing 
God of spitefulness ; and he lifted the candle 
to show the apparently insensible form of the 
woman. Sarah's wrinkled and seamed &ce had 
the flush of fever, and the features were drawn 
into the expression of a terrible anxiety ; her 
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hands hung loose ; she breathed like a dog after 
a run. 

* I wanted her to have the doctor yesterday,' 
he said, * but she wouldn't. Ever since you and 
Mr. Mynors called she's been cleaning the house 
down. She said you'd happen be coming again 
soon, and the place wasn't fit to be seen. No use 
me arguing with her.' 

* You had better run for a doctor,' Anna said. 

* I was just going off when you came. She's 
been complaining more of her rheumatism, and 
pain in her hips, lately.' 

* Go now ; fetch Mr. Macpherson, and call 
at our house and say I shall stay here all night. 
Wait a moment.' Seeing that he was exhausted 
from lack of food, she cut a thick piece of bread- 
and-butter. * Eat this as you go,' she said. 

* I can't eat ; it'll choke me.' 

* Let it choke you,' she said. * You've got 
to swallow it.' 

Child of a hundred sorrows, he must be 
treated as a child. As soon as Willie was gone 
she took off her hat and jacket, and lit a lamp ; 
there was no gas in the kitchen. 

* What's that light ? ' the old woman asked 
peevishly, rousing herself, and sitting up. *1 
doubt I'll be late with Willie's tea. Eh, Miss 
Terrick, what's amiss ? ' 

z 
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* You're not quite well, Miss Vodrey,* Anna 
answered. * If you'll show me your room, I'll 
see you into bed.' Without giving her a moment 
for hesitation, Anna seized the feeble creature 
under the arms, and so, coaxing, supporting, 
carrying, got her to bed. At length she lay on 
the narrow mattress, panting, exhausted. It was 
Sarah's final effort. 

Anna lit fires in the kitchen and in the bed- 
room, and when Willie returned with Dr. 
Macpherson, water was boiling and tea made. 

* You'd better get a woman in,' said the 
doctor curtly, in the kitchen, when he had finished 
his examination of Sarah. * Some neighbour for 
to-night, and I'll send a nurse up from the cottage- 
hospital early to-morrow morning. Not that it 
will be the least use. She must have been dying 
for the last two days at least. She's got peri- 
carditis and pleurisy. She's breathing I don't 
know how many to the minute, and her tempera- 
ture is just about as high as it can be. It all 
follows from rheumatism, and then taking cold. 
Gross carelessness and neglect all through ! I've 
no patience with such work.' He turned angrily 
to Willie, M don't know what on earth you 
were thinking of, Mr. Price, not to send for me 

earlier.' 

Willie, abashed and guilty, found nothing to 
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say. His eye had the meek wistfulness of 
Holman Hunt's ' Scapegoat.' 

* Mr. Price wanted her to have the doctor,' 
said Anna, defending him with warmth ; ' but 
she wouldn't. He is out at the works all day 
till late at night. How was he to know how she 
was ? She could walk about.' 

The tall doctor glanced at Anna in surprise, 
and at once modified his tone. ^ Yes,' he said, 
* that's the curious thing. It passes me how 
she managed to get about. But there is no know- 
ing what an obstinate woman won't force herself 
to do. I'll send the medicine up to-night, and 
come along myself with the nurse early to-morrow. 
Meantime, keep carefully to my instructions.' 

That night remains for ever fixed in Anna's 
memory : the grim rooms, echoing and shadowy ; 
the countless journeys up and down dark stairs 
and passages ; Willie sitting always immovable in 
the kitchen, idle because there was nothing for him 
to do ; Sarah incessantly panting on the truckle- 
bed ; the hired woman from up the street, buxom, 
kindly, useful, but fetuous in the endless mono- 
tony of her commiserations. 

Towards morning, Sarah Vodrey gave sign of 
a desire to talk. 

* I've fought the fight,' she murmured to 
Anna, who alone was in the bedroom with her, 

Z2 
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* IVe fought the fight ; Tve kept the faith. In 
that box there ye'll see a purse. There*s seven- 
teen pound six in it. TJiat will pay for the 
funeral, and Willie must have what's over. There 
would ha' been more for the lad, but he never 
paid me no wages this two years past. I never 
troubled him.' 

* Don't tell Willie that,' Anna said impetu- 
ously. 

* Eh, bless ye, no 1 ' said the dying drudge, 
and then seemed to doze. 

Anna went to the kitchen, and sent the 
woman upstairs. 

* How is she } ' asked Willie, without stirring. 
Anna shook her head. * Neither her nor me will 
be here much longer, I'm thinking,' he said, 
smiling wearily. 

* What ? ' she exclaimed, startled. 

^ Mr. Sutton has arranged to sell our business 
as a going-concern — some people at Turnhill are 
buying it. I shall go to Australia ; there's no 
room for me here. The creditors have promised 
to allow me twenty-five pounds, and I can get 
an assisted passage. Bursley'll know me no 
more. But — but — I shall always remember you 
and what you've done.' 

She longed to kneel at his feet, and to 
comfort him, and to cry : * It is I who have 
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ruined you — driven your father to cheating his 
servant, to crime, to suicide ; driven you to 
forgery, and turned you out of your house which 
your old servant killed herself in making clean 
for me. 1 have wronged you, and I love you 
like a mother because I have wronged you and 
because I saved you from prison.' 

But she said nothing except : ^ Some of us 
will miss you.' 

The next day Sarah Vodrey died — she who 
had never lived save in the fetters of slavery and 
fanaticism. After fifty years of ceaseless labour, 
she had gained the affection of one person, and 
enough money to pay for her own funeral. 
Willie Price took a cheap lodging with the 
woman who had been called in on the night of 
Sarah's collapse. Before Christmas he was to 
sail for Melbourne. The Priory, deserted, gave 
up its ricketty furniture to a van from Han- 
bridge, where, in an auction-room, the frail sticks 
lost their identity in a medley of other sticks, 
and ceased to be. Then the bricklayer, the 
plasterer, the painter, and the paper-hanger, came 
to the Priory, and whistled and sang in it. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE BAZAAR 

The Wesleyan Bazaar, the greatest undertaking 
of its kind ever known in Bursley, gradually 
became a cloud which filled the entire social 
horizon. Mrs. Sutton, organiser of the Sunday- 
school stall, pressed all her friends into the 
service, and for a fortnight after the death of 
Sarah Vodrey, Anna and even Agnes gave much 
of their spare time to the work, which was carried 
on under pressure increasing daily as the final 
moments approached. This was well for Anna, 
in that it diverted her thoughts by keeping her 
energies fully engaged. One morning, however, 
it occurred to Mrs. Sutton to reflect that Anna, 
at such a period of life, should be otherwise 
employed. Anna had called at the Suttons* to 
deliver some finished garments. 

* My dear,' she said, * I am very much obliged 
to you for all this industry. But I've been think- 
ing that as you are to be married in February 
you ought to be preparing your things/ 
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* My things ! * Anna repeated idly ; and then 
she remembered Mynors' phrase, on the hill, ' Can 
you be ready by that time ? ' 

* Yes,' said Mrs. Sutton ; * but possibly 
youVe been getting forward with them on the 
quiet/ 

* Tell me,' said Anna, with an air of interest ; 
* I've meant to ask you before : Is it the bride's 
place to provide all the house-linen, and that sort 
of thing ? ' 

* It was in my day ; but those things alter so. 
The bride took all the house-linen to her husband, 
and as many clothes for herself as would last a 
year ; that was the rule. We used to stitch every- 
thing at home in those days — everything ; and we 
had what we called a " bottom drawer " to store 
them in. As soon as a girl had passed her fifteenth 
birthday, she began to sew for the " bottom 
drawer." But all those things change so, I dare 
say it's different now.' 

* How much will it cost to buy everything, 
do you think ? ' Anna asked. 

Just then Beatrice entered the room. 

^Beatrice, Anna is inquiring how much it 
will cost to buy her trousseau, and the house- 
linen. What do you say f ' 

* Oh 1 ' Beatrice replied, without any hesitation, 
^ a couple of hundred at least/ 
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Mrs. Sutton, reading Anna's face, smiled 
reassuringly. ' Nonsense, Bee 1 I dare say you 
could do it on a hundred with care, Anna.' 

* Why should Anna want to do it with care ? * 
Beatrice asked curtly. 

Anna went straight across the road to her 
father, and asked him for a hundred pounds of her 
own money. She had not spoken to him, save 
under necessity, since the evening spent at the 
Suttons'. 

* What's afoot now ? ' he questioned savagely. 

* 1 must buy things for the wedding — clothes 
and things, father.' 

* Ay 1 clothes 1 clothes ! What clothes dost 
want ? A few pounds will cover them.' 

* There'll be all the linen for the house.* 

* Linen for It's none thy place for buy 

that.' 

* Yes, father, it is.' 

* I say it isna',' he shouted. 

^ But I've asked Mrs. Sutton, and she says it 
is.' 

* What business an' ye for go blabbing thy 
af&irs all over Bosley ? I say it isna' thy place for 
buy the linen, and let that be sufficient. Go and 
get dinner. It's nigh on twelve now.' 

That evening, when Agnes had gone to bed, 
she resumed the struggle. 
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* Father, I must have that hundred pounds. 1 
really must I mean it. 

« Thou means it I What ? * 

* I mean I must have a hundred pounds.* 
*rd advise thee to tak' care o' thy tongue, 

my lass. Thou means it ! ' 

* But you needn*t give it me all at once,' she 
pursued. 

He gazed at her, glowering. 

*I shanna* give it thee. It's Henry's place 
for buy th' house-linen.' 

^ Father, it isn't.' Her voice broke, but only 
for an instant. * I'm asking you for my own 
money. You seem to want to make me miserable 
just before my wedding.' 

* I wish to God thou 'dst never seen Henry 
Mynors. It's given thee pride and made thee 
undutiful.' 

* I'm only asking you for my own money.' 
Her calm insistence maddened him. Jupiping 

up from his chair, he stamped out of the room, 
and she heard him strike a match in his office. 
Presendy he returned, and threw angrily on to 
the table in front of her a cheque-book and pass- 
book. The deposit-book she had always kept 
herself for convenience of paying into the bank. 

*Here,' he said scornfully, *tak' thy traps 
and ne'er speak to me again. I wash my hands 
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of ye. Tak' 'em and do what ye'n a mind. 
Chuck thy money into th' cut • for aught I care.' 
The next evening Henry came up. She 
observed that his face had a grave look, but intent 
on her own difficulties she did not remark on it, 
and proceeded at once to what she had resolved 
to do. It was a cold night in November, yet the 
miser, wrathfully sullen, chose to sit in his office 
without a fire. Agnes was working sums in the 
kitchen. 

* Henry,' Anna began, * I've had a difficulty 
with father, and I must tell you.' 

* Not about the wedding, I hope,' he said. 

* It was about money. Of course, Henry, I 
can't get married without a lot of money.' 

* Why not ? ' he inquired. 

* I've my own things to get,' she said, ^ and 
I've all the house-linen to buy.' 

* Oh 1 You buy the house-linen, do you ? ' 
She saw that he was relieved by that information. 

* Of course. Well, I told father I must have 
a hundred pounds, and he wouldn't give it me. 
And when I stuck to him he got angry — you 
know he can't bear to see money spent — and at 
last he got a little savage and gave me my bank- 
books, and said he'd have nothing more to do 
with my money.' 

* Cut : canal. 
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Heniy's face broke into a laugh, and Anna 
was obliged to smile. ^ Capital ! ' he said. 

* Couldn't be better.' 

* I want you to tell me how much I've got in 
the bank,' she said. *I only know I'm always 
paying in odd cheques.' 

He examined the three books. * A very tidy 
bit,' he said ; * something over two hundred and 
fifty pounds. So you can draw cheques at your 
esise. 

' Draw me a cheque for twenty pounds,' she 
said; and then, while he wrote : * Henry, after we're 
married, I shall want you to take charge of all this. ' 

* Yes, of course ; I will do that, dear. But 
your money will be yours. There ought to be a 
setdement on you. Still, if your father says 
nothing, it is not for me to say anything.' 

* Father will say nothing — now,' she said. 

* You've never shown any interest in it, Henry ; 
but as we're talking of money, I may as well tell 
you that father says I'm worth fifty thousand 
pounds.' 

The man of business was astonished and en- 
raptured beyond measure. His countenance 
shone with delight. 

* Surely not ! ' he protested formally. 

* That's what father told me, and he made me 
read a list of shares, and so on.' 
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* We will go slow, to begin with,' said Mynors 
solemnly. He had not expected more than 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds, and even this 
sum had dazzled his imagination. He was glad 
that he had only taken the house at Toft End 
on a yearly tenancy. He now saw himself the 
dominant figure in all the Five Towns. 

Later in the evening he disclosed, perfiinc- 
torily, the matter which had been a serious 
weight on his mind when he entered the house, 
but which this revelation of vast wealth had 
diminished to a trifle. Titus Price had been the 
treasurer of the building ftind which the bazaar 
was designed to assist. Mynors had assumed 
the position of the dead man, and that day, in 
going through the accounts, he had discovered 
that a sum of fifty pounds was missing. 

* It's a dreadful thing for Willie, if it gets 
about,' he said; ^ a tale of that sort would follow 
him to Australia.' 

* Oh, Henry, it is ! ' she exclaimed, sorrow- 
stricken ; * but we mustn't let it get about. Let 
us pay the money ourselves. You must enter it 
in the books and say nothing.' 

* That is impossible,' he said firmly. * I can't 
alter the accounts. At least I can't alter the 
bank-book and the vouchers. The auditor 
would detect it in a minute. Besides, I should 
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not be doing my duty if I kept a thing like 
this from the Superintendent-minister. He, 
at any rate, must know, and perhaps the 
stewards.' 

*But you can urge them to say nothing. 
Tell them that you wiU make it good. I will 
write a cheque at once.' 

* I had meant to find the fifty myself,' he 
said. It was a peddling sum to him now. 

* Let me pay half, then,' she asked. 

* If you like,' he urged, smiling faintly at her 
eagerness. *The thing is bound to be kept 
quiet — it would create such a frightful scandal. 
Poor old chap ! ' he added, carelessly, * I suppose 
he was hard run, and meant to put it back — as 
they all do mean.' 

But it was useless for Mynors to afifect 
depression of spirits, or mournful sympathy with 
the errors of a dead sinner. The fifty thousand 
danced a jig in his brain that night. 

Anna was absorbed in contemplating the mis- 
fortune of Willie Price. She prayed wildly that 
he might never learn the full depth of his father's 
fall. The miserable robbery of Sarah's wages was 
buried for evermore, and this new delinquency, 
which all would regard as flagrant sacrilege, must 
be buried also. A soul less loyal than Anna's 
might have feared that Willie, a self-convicted 
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forger had been a party to the embezzlement ; 
but Anna knew that it could not be so. 

It was characteristic of Mynor*s cautious pru- 
dence that, the first intoxication having passed, he 
made no further reference of any kind to Anna's 
fortune. The arrangements for their married 
life were planned on a scale which ignored the 
fifty thousand pounds. For both their sakes he 
wished to avoid all friction with the miser, at any 
rate until his status as Anna's husband would 
enable him to enforce her rights, if that should be 
necessary, with dignity and effectiveness. He did 
not precisely anticipate trouble, but the fact had not 
escaped him that Ephraim still held the whole of 
Anna's securities. He was in no hurry to enlarge 
his borders. He knew that there were twenty- 
four hours in every day, three hundred and sixty- 
five days in every year, and thirty good years of 
life still left to him ; and therefore that there 
wotiid be ample time, after the wedding, for the 
execution of his purposes in regard to that fifty 

thou^^^^ P^^*^^^- Meanwhile, he told Anna 

^^ /je ^ad set aside two hundred pounds for the 

purch^^^ o^ furniture for the Priory — 3, modest 

£,^ , but he judged it sufficient. His method 

t^ buy a piece at a time, always second-hand, 

b t al-f^^^^ ^°°*^' ^^* bargain-hunt was up, and 
j^ s^o^ yielded to its mild satisfactions. In 
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the matter of her trousseau and the house-linen, 
Anna, having obtained the needed money — at so 
dear a cost — found yet another obstacle in the 
imminent bazaar, which occupied Mrs. Sutton 
and Beatrice so completely that they could not 
contrive any opportunity to assist her in shopping. 
It was decided between them that every article 
should be bought ready-made and seamed, and 
that the first week of the New Year, if indeed 
Mrs. Sutton survived the bazaar, should be 
entirely and absolutely devoted to Anna's busi- 
ness. 

At nights, when she had leisure to think, 
Anna was astonished how during the day she had 
forgotten her preoccupations in the activities 
precedent to the bazaar, or in choosing furniture 
with Mynors. But she never slept without 
thinking of Willie Price, and hoping that no 
further disaster might overtake him. The inci- 
dent of the embezzled fifty pounds had been 
closed, and she had given a cheque for twenty- 
five pounds to Mynors. He had acquainted the 
minister with the facts, and Mr. Banks had 
decided that the two circuit stewards must be 
informed. Beyond these the scandalous secret 
was not to go. But Anna wondered whether a 
secret shared by five persons could long remain a 
secret. 
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* We will go slow, to begin with,' said Mynors 
solemnly. He had not expected more than 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds, and even this 
sum had dazzled his imagination. He was glad 
that he had only taken the house at Toft End 
on a yearly tenancy. He now saw himself the 
dominant figure in all the Five Towns. 

Later in the evening he disclosed, perfunc- 
torily, the matter which had been a serious 
weight on his mind when he entered the house, 
but which this revelation of vast wealth had 
diminished to a trifle. Titus Price had been the 
treasurer of the building fund which the bazaar 
was designed to assist. Mynors had assumed 
the position of the dead man, and that day, in 
going through the accounts, he had discovered 
that a sum of fifty pounds was missing. 

* It's a dreadful thing for Willie, if it gets 
about,' he said; *a tale of that sort would follow 
him to Australia.' 

* Oh, Henry, it is ! ' she exclaimed, sorrow- 
stricken ; * but we mustn't let it get about. Let 
us pay the money ourselves. You must enter it 
in the books and say nothing.' 

* That is impossible,' he said firmly. * I can't 
alter the accounts. At least I can't alter the 
bank-book and the vouchers. The auditor 
would detect it in a minute. Besides, I should 
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not be doing my duty if I kept a thing like 
this from the Superintendent-minister. He, 
at any rate, must know, and perhaps the 
stewards.' 

*But you can urge them to say nothing. 
Tell them that you will make it good. I will 
write a cheque at once.' 

* I had meant to find the fifty myself,' he 
said. It was a peddling sum to him now. 

* Let me pay half, then,' she asked. 

* If you like,' he urged, smiling faintly at her 
eagerness. * The thing is bound to be kept 
quiet — it would create such a frightful scandal. 
Poor old chap ! ' he added, carelessly, * I suppose 
he was hard run, and meant to put it back — as 
they all do mean.' 

But it was useless for Mynors to aflfect 
depression of spirits, or mournftil sympathy with 
the errors of a dead sinner. The fifty thousand 
danced a jig in his brain that night. 

Anna was absorbed in contemplating the mis- 
fortune of Willie Price. She prayed wildly that 
he might never learn the full depth of his father's 
fall. The miserable robbery of Sarah's wages was 
buried for evermore, and this new delinquency, 
which all would regard as flagrant sacrilege, must 
be buried also. A soul less loyal than Anna's 
might have feared that Willie, a self-convicted 
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forger had been a party to the embezzlement ; 
but Anna knew that it could not be so. 

It was characteristic of Mynor's cautious pru- 
dence that, the first intoxication having passed, he 
made no further reference of any kind to Anna's 
fortune. The arrangements for their married 
life were planned on a scale which ignored the 
fifty thousand pounds. For both their sakes he 
wished to avoid all friction with the miser, at any 
rate until his status as Anna's husband would 
enable him to enforce her rights, if that should be 
necessary, with dignity and efifectiveness. He did 
not precisely anticipate trouble, but the fact had not 
escaped him that Ephraim still held the whole of 
Anna's securities. He was in no hurry to enlarge 
his borders. He knew that there were twenty- 
four hours in every day, three hundred and sixty- 
five days in every year, and thirty good years of 
life still left to him ; and therefore that there 
would be ample time, after the wedding, for the 
execution of his purposes in regard to that fifty 
thousand pounds. Meanwhile, he told Anna 
that he had set aside two hundred pounds for the 
purchase of furniture for the Priory — a modest 
sum; but he judged it sufficient. His method 
was to buy a piece at a time, always second-hand, 
but always good. The bargain-hunt was up, and 
Anna soon yielded to its mild satisfactions. In 
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the matter of her trousseau and the house-linen, 
Anna, having obtained the needed money — at so 
dear a cost — found yet another obstacle in the 
imminent bazaar, which occupied Mrs. Sutton 
and Beatrice so completely that they could not 
contrive any opportunity to assist her in shopping. 
It was decided between them that every article 
should be bought ready-made and seamed, and 
that the first week of the New Year, if indeed 
Mrs. Sutton survived the bazaar, should be 
entirely and absolutely devoted to Anna's busi- 
ness. 

At nights, when she had leisure to think, 
Anna was astonished how during the day she had 
forgotten her preoccupations in the activities 
precedent to the bazaar, or in choosing furniture 
with Mynors. But she never slept without 
thinking of Willie Price, and hoping that no 
further disaster might overtake him. The inci- 
dent of the embezzled fifty pounds had been 
closed, and she had given a cheque for twenty- 
five pounds to Mynors. He had acquainted the 
minister with the facts, and Mr. Banks had 
decided that the two circuit stewards must be 
informed. Beyond these the scandalous secret 
was not to go. But Anna wondered whether a 
secret shared by five persons could long remain a 
secret. 
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The bazaar was a triumphant and unparalleled 
success, and, of the seven stalls, the Sunday-school 
stall stood first each night in the nightly returns. 
The scene in the town-hall, on the fourth and 
final night, a Saturday, was as delirious and gay as 
a carnival. Four hundred and twenty pounds 
had been raised up to tea-time, and it was the 
impassioned desire of everyone to achieve five 
hundred. The price of admission had been 
reduced to threepence, in order that the artisan 
might enter and spend his wages in an excellent 
cause. The seven stalls, ranged round the room 
like* so many bowers of beauty, draped and fi-illed 
and floriated, and still laden with coundess articles 
of use and ornament, were continually reinforced 
with purchasers by emissaries canvassing the 
crowd which filled the middle of the paper-strewn 
floor. The horse was not only taken to the 
water, but compelled to drink ; and many a man 
who, outside, would have laughed at the risk of 
being robbed, was robbed openly, shamelessly, 
under the gaze of ministers and class-leaders. 
Bouquets were sold at a shilling each, and at the 
refreshment stall a glass of milk cost sixpence. 
The noise rivalled that of a fair ; there was no 
quiet anywhere, save in the farthest recess of each 
stall, where the lady in supreme charge of it, like 
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a spider in the middle of its web, watched cus- 
tomers and cash-box with equal cupidity. 

Mrs. Sutton, at seven o'clock, had not re- 
turned from tea, and Anna and Beatrice, who 
managed the Sunday-school stall in her absence, 
feared that she had at last succumbed under the 
strain. But shortly afterwards she hurried back 
breathless to her place. 

* See that, Anna ? It will be reckoned in our 
returns,* she said, exhibiting a piece of paper. It 
was Ephraim*s cheque for the twenty-five pounds 
promised months ago, but on a condition which 
had not been fulfilled. 

* She has the secret of persuading him, 
thought Anna. * Why have I itCver found it ? * 

Then Agnes, in a new white frock, came up 
with three shillings, proceeds of bouquets. 

* But you must take that to the flower-stall, 
my pet,* said Mrs. Sutton. 

* Can't I give it to you ? ' the child pleaded. 
* I want your stall to be the best/ 

Mynors arrived next, with something concealed 
in tissue-paper. He removed the paper, and 
showed, in a frame of crimson plush, a common 
white plate decorated with a simple band and line, 
and a monogram in the centre — *A.T.* Anna 
blushed, recognising the plate which she had 
painted that afternoon in July at Mynors' works. 

- A A 
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* Can you sell this ? ' Mynors asked Mrs. 
Sutton. 

* ril try to,' said Mrs. Sutton doubtfully — not 
in the secret. ' What's it meant for ? ' 

* Try to sell it to me,' said Mynors. 

* Well,' she laughed, * what will you give ? ' 

* A couple of sovereigns.' 
' Make it guineas.' 

He paid the money, and requested Anna to 
keep the plate for him. 

At nine o'clock it was announced that, though 
raffling was forbidden, the bazaar would be en- 
livened by an auction. A licensed auctioneer 
was brought, and the sale commenced. The 
auctioneer, however, failed to attune himself to 
the wild spirit of the hour, and his professional 
efforts would have resulted in a fiasco had not 
Mynors, perceiving the danger, leaped to the 
platform and masterfully assumed the hammer. 
Mynors surpassed himself in the kind of wit that 
amuses an excited crowd, and the auction soon 
monopolised the attention of the room ; it was 
always afterwards remembered as the crowning 
success of the bazaar. The incredible man took 
ten pounds in twenty minutes. During this 
episode Anna, who had been left alone in the 
stall, first noticed Willie Price in the room. His 
ship sailed on the Monday, but steerage passengers 
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had to be aboard on Sunday, and he was saying 
good-bye to a few acquaintances. He seemed 
quite cheerful, as he walked about with his hands 
in his pockets, chatting with this one and that ; it 
was the ^se and hysterical gaiety that precedes 
a final separation. As soon as he saw Anna he 
came towards her. 

•Well, good-bye, Miss Tellwright,' he said 
jauntily. * I leave for Liverpool to-morrow 
morning. Wish me luck.* 

Nothing more ; no word, no accent, to recall 
the terrible but sublime past. 

* I do,* she answered. They shook hands. 
Others approaching, he drifted away. Her glance 
followed him like a beneficent influence. 

For three days she had carried in her pocket 
an envelope containing a bank-note for a hundred 
pounds, intending by some device to force it on 
him as a parting gift. Now the last chance was 
lost, and she had not even attempted this difficult 
feat of charity. Such futility, she reflected, self- 
scorning, was of a piece with her life. * He hasn't 
really gone. He hasn't really gone,' she kept 
repeating, and yet knew well that he had gone. 

* Do you know what they are saying, Anna ? ' 
said Beatrice, when, after eleven o'clock, the 
bazaar was closed to the public, and the stall- 
holders and their assistants were preparing to 
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depart) their movements hastened by the stern 
aspect of the town-hall keeper. 

* No. What ? * said Anna ; and in the same 
moment guessed. 

^They say that old Titus Price embezzled 
fifty pounds fit>m the building fund, and Henry 
made it up, privately, so that there shouldn't be a 
scandal. Just fancy ! Do you believe it ? ' 

The secret was abroad. She looked round the 
room, and saw it in every face. 

* Who says ? ' Anna demanded fiercely. 

' It*s all over the place. Miss Dickinson told 
me.* 

' You will be glad to know, ladies,' Mynors* 
voice sang out from the platform, ^ that the total 
proceeds, so far as we can calculate them now, 
exceed five hundred and twenty-five pounds.' 

There was clapping of hands, which died out 
suddenly. 

* Now Agnes,' Anna called, * come along, 
quick ; you're as white as a sheet. Good-night, 
Mrs. Sutton ; good-night. Bee.' 

Mynors was still occupied on the platform. 
The town-hall keeper extinguished some of 
the lights. The bazaar was over. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

END OF A SIMPLE SOUL 

The next morning, at half-past seven, Anna 
was standing in the garden-doorway of the Priory. 
The sun had just risen, the air was cold ; roof 
and pavement were damp ; rain had fallen, and 
more was to fall. A door opened higher up the 
street, and Willie Price came out, carrying a small 
bag. He turned to speak to some person within 
the house, and then stepped forward. As he 
passed Anna she sprang forth. 

* Oh r she cried, * I had just come up here 
to see if the workmen had locked up properly. 
We have some of our new furniture in the house, 
you know.' She was as red as the sun over 
Hillport. 

He glanced at her. * Have you heard ? * he 
asked simply. 

* About what ? * she whispered. 

* About my poor old father.* 

*Yes. I was hoping — hoping you would 
never know.' 
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By a common impulse they went into the 
garden of the Priory, and he shut the door. 

* Never know ? ' he repeated. * Oh ! they 
took care to tell me.* 

A silence followed. 

* Is that your luggage ? ' she inquired. He 
lifted up the handbag, and nodded. 

'All of it?" 

' Yes,' he said. ' I'm only an emigrant.' 

* I've got a note here for you,' she said. * I 
should have posted it to the steamer ; but now you 
can take it yourself. I want you not to read it 
till you get to Melbourne.' 

'Very well,' he said, and crumpled the 
proffered envelope into his pocket. He was not 
thinking of the note at all. Presently he asked : 

* Why didn't you tell me about my father ? If I 
had to hear it, I'd sooner have heard it from you.* 

* You must try to forget it,' she urged him. 

* You are not your father.' 

* I wish I had never been born,' he said. * I 
wish I'd gone to prison.' 

Now was the moment when, if ever, the 
mother's influence should be exerted. 

^ Be a man,' she said softly. ^ I did the best 
I could for you. I shall always think of you, in 
Australia, getting on.' 

She put a hand on his shoulder. ^ Yes,' she 
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said agaitij passionately : ' I shall always remember 
you — always/ 

The hand with which he touched her arm 
shook like an old man's hand. As their eyes 
met in an intense and painful gaze, to her, 
at least, it was revealed that they were lovers. 
What he had learnt in that instant can only be 
guessed from his next action. . . . 

Anna ran out of the garden into the street, 
and so home, never looking behind to see if he 
pursued his way to the station. 

Some may argue that Anna, knowing she 
loved another man, ought not to have married 
Mynors. But she did not reason thus ; such a 
notion never even occurred to her. She had 
promised to marry Mynors, and she married him. 
Nothing else was possible. She who had never 
failed in duty did not fail then. She who had 
always submitted and bowed the head, submitted 
and bowed the head then. She had sucked in 
with her mother's milk the profound truth that a 
woman's life is always a renunciation, greater or 
less. Hers by chance was greater. Facing the 
future calmly and genially, she took oath with 
herself to be a good wife to the man whom, with 
all his excellences, she had never loved. Her 
thoughts often dwelt lovingly on Willie Price, 
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whom she deemed to be pursuing in Australia an 
honourable and successful career, quickened at 
the outset by her hundred pounds. This vision 
of him was her stay. But neither she nor any- 
one in the Five Towns or elsewhere ever heard of 
Willie Price again. And well might none hear I 
The abandoned pitshaft does not deliver up its 
secret. And so-— the Bank of England is the 
richer by a hundred pounds unclaimed, and the 
world the poorer by a simple and meek soul 
stung to revolt only in its last hour. 



THB END. 
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Baring Gould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring/ &c.), NoveU by. 

Crown Bvo, doth extra, jx. 6J. each ; poet Svo, Dlustrated boards, si. each. 

If d Sptdw . I mii%, ' 

Beaconsfieid, Lord. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. Svo, cloth, 5;. 

Bechsteln (Ludwig).— As Pretty as Seven,* and other German 

Stories. With Additioiuil Talcs by the Brothers GRIMM, and 98 lOustratlons by RtCItTBR. Square 
Svo, cioth extra. 6s. 6«/. ; gtit edges. 7s. 6rf. 

Bellew (Frank). —The Art of Amusing; A Collection of Graceful 

Arts. Games, Tricks. Puzzles, and Charades. With 300 lUust rations. Crown 8to, chxh extra, 4X. 6d. 



Bennett (Arnold).— The Grand Babylon Hotel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, &r. __^ 

Bennett (W. C, LL.D.).— Songs for 5allors. Post 8vo, cl. limp, ax, 
Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. With 95 

lUustrations. Square Bvo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Bierce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life : Tales of Soldiers and 

r Civiliant. Crown 8to. cloth e xtra, y. id. ; post 8to. illu strated boa rds, »/. ^^___^ 

_' Bill Nye's Comic History of the United States. With 146 Illas- 

I tra^ions by P. QPPCR. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6d. 

' BIndloss (Harold), Novels by. 

' AlBSUO'fl Jtt-J« t A Ronunce of the Hinterland.- Crown 8ro. cloth, y. 6d. 

A Sowy of Whaat. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

i Bodkin (M. McD;, K.C.), Books by. 

1 Dovm Hyvl* tli« Lady DotOOtlva. Crown 8ro, cloth. %t. U. \ picture dotb. flat back. a*. 

i Shinalajtb and Shamjoeli. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Bourget (Paul).— A Living Lie. Translated by John ds Vxllibrs. 

With special Preface for the English Edition. Crewn 8to. cloth, y. 6d, 



Bourne (H. R. Pox), Books by. 

■ntfllsh ■•POhaatfl : Memoirs in Illustration ( 

tmtions. Crown Svo. cloth, y. dd. 
BntfMsh Nawnpapars t Chapters in the History ofjournalism. Two Vols., demy Bvo. cloth, ev. 
Tha OMiar Bida of tha Bmln Paaha Relief BxpedlUon. Crown Svo. cloth. 61. 



■ntfllsh KaPOhaata : Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. WUh 3a Illii» 
tmtions. Crown Svo. cloth, y. (>d. 



Boyd.— A Versailles Christmas-tide. By Mary Stuart Boyd. With 

53 Illustrations by A. S. BOYP. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6r. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 25. each. 

Cliro nlelaa of Wo-M an*a Land. | Camp Motaa. \ Bava<a Ufa. 



I. Brand (John).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

illustratincr the Origin of our Vulvar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. Wlh the Additions of SU 
He.NRY Ellis. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6>/. _^ 

Brayshaw (J. Dodsworth).— 51um Silhouettes: Stories of London 

IJ fe. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. 

Ttaa Raadar'a Handbook of Famous Mamaa In Fiction, Allastoas. Rararaneaa* 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. Tocether with an Enclisji and amekicam 

BiHLIO(;kaPHY. and a I.IST OF TUF. AUTHORS AM) DATES OF DKAUAS KSli OVh.tUiS, A 
-» New Edition. Revised and EnUrg^cd. Crown Bvo, cloth. 7^ 6c/. 

a Dictionary of Mlraclesi Imitative. Realistic, and Do^natic Crown Svo. cloth, y. &/. 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post Svo, cloth, 41. td. each. 

■ora Worlds than One t Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Platea 
Tha Havtyn of Belenee i Galileo. Tycho Brahh, and Kepluk. With Portraits. 



Letters on Matural HatflC. With numerous Illustration/;. 



Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 

R. E. Awn p.RSON. M.A. Post Svo, half-bound, as. 

Bryden (H. A.).— An Exiled Scot: A Romance, With a Frontis- 

piece.JbyJ^S. C R OMPTO.N.^ J._ C ro wn Svo. cloth, dr. 

Brydges (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. With 91 Illustrations. / 

Fo»t 8vo illustrated boarcb. st. : cloth limp, ax. 6d;. , 
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Buchanan (RobeK). Poems and Novels by. 

Tho fknnplate Pootleal Works of Rebort Bwohanan. a toU. rown evo, bucknun. with 
Portrait Frontispi«c« to each voluine . lax . 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6t. ear h. 
ThO IHTtPfl CaaO I a Bank IIoHday Interlude. Wild 6 lUu&trations. 
ThO BarUiqimllO: or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 
TlM Wnn4orla4 JOV l a Chri stmas CaroL 

Crown 8vo, clotU, 31. 6d. each. 
ThO tlTlfmtl a Rhyme for the Time. 
TkO **l'!o-H of Mory tho M oth^gt a Christmas C aroL 

at* Mh% nna bin SOVOa Wi »0«. Cro wn 8vo. cloth, as. bd. 

Crown Bvo. cloth, sr, bd. each ; post ttvo, illustrated boards, ai. each. 

KiOVO Me for Bvor* ^Vith Frontispiece. 
Aaaan W«t«r. I FoxMlovo ManoVi 

The New Abelard. I Raobel Dene. 
Matt I A Story of a Carnvan. With iTontkpicce. 
ThO Master of the Mine* With Frr.mispiece. 
Tho Hstr Of Ubbo. | Woman and tho Mi 



TiM Shadow of tho Bword 

A Child of Matovo. "VVlth Frontispiece. 

Ood and tho Man* With n Illustrations by 



liOdy KUoattlok. _ JFked. Baknaro. 



Tho Martyrdom of Madeliao. With 
Frontiaplece by A. W. COOPER. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. id. each. 
■Od and WhltO BOathOtb l Androm oda: An IdyD of the Great Rii 

Tho Charlatan. Bv Robert Buchanan and Hknky Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, with a 
Frontispiece byT. H. ROBINSON, y. td. ; post 8yo, picture boards, aj. ^ 

Burton (Robert).— The Anatofny of Melancholy. With Transla- 
tions of the Quotations. Demy 8ro, doth extra. 7/. td. 
MelanohoTjr Anatomised » An Abridgment of burton's Amatomy. Post 8to. half-d, ex. 6rf. 

Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fA. each. ; post 

8to, Illustrated Doards, %s, each ; cloth tlmp, or. &/. each. 

Tho Shadow of a Crlmo. I A Son of Hagar. | Tho Doomstor. 

Also Library Editions of Tho Doomstor and The Shadow of a Crlme« set in new type, 
crown 8vo, and bound uniform with The Christian, 6j. each; and CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS ol 
The Deemstort The Shadow of a Crime, and A Son of Hadar, medium 8vo. portrait <over, 
6/. each.— AUo the FiNB-PAP&R EDITION of ThO DoomOtOVt pott 8vo, doth, gilt top. 3X. net; 
l eather, gilt edges, y. net. ^__ 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the 'Black 

Prince ' Privateer. Post 8vo. picture b oards, a*. . 

Canada (Greater) : The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 

North-West. By E. a OSBORN. B.A. With a Map. Crown 8to, doth, y. 6rf. 

Captain Colgrnet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LOREDAN Larchby. Translated by Mrs. CAREY. With xoo IDustrationa. Ciown 8to. 
cloth, 3-f. bd. 

Carlyle (Thomas) .-On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl., ». (A. 

Corrospondonoo of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. Rmoraon, ISM-ISTS. Edited by 
C. E. Nor t on. With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8yo. cloth. 34*. 

Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With ^^ Illustra- 

tions. Fcap. 8ro, cloth, ax. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

Tho Kind in TollOW. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6(f. ; fcap. 8ro, doth limp, a/. &/. 
In tho Quarter. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, «j. M. 

* ' ' ' -■ ■ i^ii I I ■ — » » ■ I MM^— ^^^^— .^ •^^^^^ m^ m m ^ ^^^m^ ■■ ■,_ - ■ ■ ■■■■■■■ ■■ wm^ 

Chapman's (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including tho 

Doubtful Ones.— VoL II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SwiNBURNE.— Vol. 
I II.. Translations of the Iliad and O dyssey. Three Vols,, cr own 8vo. cl trtli. y. 6d. eacli. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. ____^ 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. With 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. With the Story of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. H. R. HaWEIS 

A New Edi tion, revised. With a Frontispiece. l>niy 8vo, cloth, oj^bd. 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
ings. By Howard Staunton. Edited by R. B. W(JRMALD. Crown Cvo. cloth, y. 

The Minor Tactics of Chess t A Treatise on the Dcplo\-inent of the Forces In ol^iiencc to Stra* 

tcj^c Principle. By F. K. YoUNG and E. C. II()\vrLL. Loni: fcap. 8vo, clotli. a/, tki. 
The Hastings Chess Toamament. Contaimn); the Authorised Account or the vtf, Cao^es 
played Autr.-Scpt., 1895. "VA'ith Annotations by riLI.SI'URY, I,ASKF.k. TAkkASCH. hlKIMl7, 
HCHIFKr'.KS. Tr.rCHMANN. UAkliHI HHEN, BLACKUl'kNI'. GUNSnKkG. TlNSl K^', M .*•>.>.%. .u»J 
Al.J'.lN : Biojrrapluc.ll Sketches <>l tho Chess Masters. an.tv2 I'ortr.iits. F-litcd by H, F. CllliSHiRJs, 
Ik Chcij—r Hdition, Crown .Svo, citth, jx. 
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Clare (Austin), Stories by. 



Clod d {Edward. F.R.A-S.).— Mytha and Dreams. Cf. Bvo, y.&f. 

Coates (Anne).— Rte'j Diar y. Crowp 8vo, clotb. y. 6J. 

Cobban [J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

Coleridge (M. E.)>— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Kcap. 8vo, 

Colli ns ( C . Allston).— T h e Bar SlnUter. Post Svo, boards, ai. 
Collins (jobn Cburton, M.A.}, Books by. 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

nPliuIiii 




Th» Wom^n mWh lt*. 1 Th« H«ir M »«clal «n. | M an an d Wlf«. 

Colman's (aeorge) Humorous Works: ' Broad Grins,' ' My Night- 
Colquhoun (MT^^)^^Every Inch X Soldier. Crown Svo, clotb. 



Colt-b reaki ng, Hint s on. B y W. M. Hutchison. Cr. Svo. el., 31. 6d. 
Compton (Herbert). —The Inimitable Mrs. Mosslngham: a 
Con valescent Co o kery. By CATHgRiMg Rvam. Cr. Bvo, 11. ; d.. 11. 6d. 
Coo per (Edward H.).— Oeoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. 6J. 
Co rnish (J. F.).— Sour Qrapes : A Nove l . Cr. Bvo. cl oth, s ilt top. 6s . 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England; or, The 



Cotes (V. Cecil).— ISvo Qirls on a Barge. WjUi 44 lUustratioi 

P -H.TQWws Er <i>. Crow Biro, clotlt gil nl . V- &f- ■ poj U* ' , 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Storiei" 

Zb* Frahat oi Fiia Brwl ' bis, ctoih. yr. st,, ft 
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Cram (Ralph Adams).— Black SplriU and White. Fcapi 8vo, 

cloth. IX. 6 rf. 

Crellln (H. N.). Books by. 

BomMiMa of thm Old B«rMllo« '^'^^ a< IHoftrations by S. U WOOD. C$tm^ tro. cloth, sr. £d. 

T«taa of tiM CiftllBh* Crown 8vo, doth, sx. 

YlM M« 0»1»— I A Drama. Cr o wn Bto, it. 

Crlm (Afatt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

•ztra. whh a Frootitpiece by DAN. Bp.akd. y. &<■ : post ero. lUnstrat ed boa rds, at. 

Crockett (S. RTTand others. — tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

Crockrtt. Gilhert Parkf.r, Harold Frederic. 'Q.,' and W. Cuiiuc Russelu With m 
lUustratiuns b y FraniC BR AN CWYN. C ro wn 8yo. doth , y. 6d. 

Croker (Mrs. B~M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6d. 

each ; post 8ve. {Uustrated boards, 9t. each ; doth limp, tt. id. each. 
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A Pamlly Idk*B«Mt TrM 

A Third VttMOB. nitt A 

Mr. Javvla. 



VllUtfo TaIm ft InnSI* 
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«al Lady HUdm 
Mantod or Blntflot 



Oao BIM. I Vln Balmalno'a Paat. I BoFoad tho Fatal 

I Klnadoa of Kanr* I Jaaoa* fte. | laoil 

oo. with 6 lUustrations by Si dney Paget. 

* Vo Lot.' ftO* Post 8vo, picture boards, ax. j clotn limp, zf. 6i/. 

Tha Cay» "Paw» W-ith la lUustrAtiuns by I- RED. FfcGRA M . Crown 9vo. cl oth, iftlt top, 6t, 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Ssribs: The 

First, from 1835 to 1843; the second, from 1844 to 185^ A Catherinjj of the Best Humbor of 
Thackeray, IfooD, Mayhrw. Albert Smitji. A'Beckett. roi»hkt Brough, &c. With 

numerous Stcd Hn^'r:ivir)tc« aud Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. \Urt\l, LANDULLS, &C. 
Two VoU., crown Svo, doth cili, 7X. Ut. each. 
Tba Lira or Oaortfa Crulkshank. By Blancharo Jbrjioux With 84 IBusrratkans and a 

Bibliograph y. Crown Bvo, doth extra, y. 6d. 

cr. 8vo, cloth^ 6s. each. 

)ns. 
stratiom. 



Cummlng (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Large < 

In tha nabrldaai With an Autotype Frontispiece and 31 Tllustr.ttions, 
In tha Himalayaa and on tha Indian Plains. With 43 lliu 
Two Rappp Yaan In Cayli 
Via Cornwall to Bg ypt. w 



Ion* With 28 Illustrations. 
ith a Photogravure hroTitispiece. 



Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 

for TractnfT Pedii;rees and Decipherinfr Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth Edition, revised, with 408 Woodcuts 
and s Colouretl Pl ates. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ts. 

Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evans:ellst; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

8to, doth extra, y^itl. ; post Bro. il lustrated boards, ax. 

Davenant (FranT^ls, M. A.). —Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Profession for t heir Sons when Starting la Life. Crown 8vo, doth, ix. 6rf. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. Crown >vo. doth extra, y. 6J. 

Davles (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo. is. ea.; cl., is. 6d, ea« 

Ona Thonsand Hsdleal Maxima and Bartfleal Hlnta. 

Httrsanf Hlnta t A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
Fooda lor tha Fat 1 The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. 



Alda to liOnt ma. Crown Bvo. ax. ; doth liinp, sx. Ui. 



Davles' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

with Intro duction an d Notes, by R e v. A. B. GROSAR T, D. D. T wo Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6tl. each. 

De~Ouerin (Maurice), The Journal^f7~Edited b^GTsTTRKBUTiBN" 

With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuvb. Translated from tho soth French Edition by JESSIB P. FROTH- 
INr.HAM. Fc jp. Bvo, half-bound. 3S. 6d. __-^__«_________ 

De^Malstre (Xavler).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by HENRY ATTW ELL. Post 8t o. do th li mp, ex. M. 

Derby TPheTs The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

of Tub OA KS. By Lot;iS H e nry CURZO N. Crown Bvo. cloth lim p, ax. 6J. 

Dewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Round the Globe. With 22oinustra- 

ttons. Crown 8vo. doth extra, yx. 6rf. 

De Wlndt (Harry), Books by. 

Tbrontfh tha Oold-nelda of Alaska to Barlntf Stralta. With Map and 35 fuD^Mva nit» 

traiiiins. Cheaper Issue. Detny Cvo, cloth. 6s. 
Trus Tales of Tr a vel an d Advsntura. Cro wn 8vo, c lo th, y. 6d. 

Dickens (Charles), About England with. By Alfred f^iMMBR, 

With S7lUastrat:ons by C. A. Vandurhoof and the AUTHOR. Square Siro, doth, y. 6d, 



CnATTO ft WINDUS. Publishers, in St. Martin's Lane. Londoo, W.C. 7 
Dictionaries. 

The RMuler'a Handiliook of ^motts Mamas In Fleilon* Allnalons. Rsferanssa, 
Provarbs, Plots. Storlas* and Poams. Together with ui English and akibrican 

HlELIOGRArHY. anil a LIST OP THE AUTHORS AND UaTHS OK DRAMAS AND OFKKAS, By 

ke». E, C. Brewhk. KL.O A New Hdition. Kcviscfl and Enlar^fcd. Crown 8vo, cloth, jt.M. 
JL Dictionary of Mlraoias: Iraiutive, Realistic, and Dojj^inatic. By the Rer. E. C. BrbW£R, 

LL.U. Cron-n ivo. cloth, y. M. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Groat Han. With HistoricAl and EKpIanatory NoCm bf SAMUEL 

A. Bent, A.M. Crown 8vo. doth extm, 7/. 6rf. 
Vha Blang Dictionary t Etymological, Historical, mnd AnecdotaL Crown 8vo. cloth, &r. 6d, 
Words* Pacts, and Phrases > A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matter*. By 

Elibzhr Howards. Crown 8vo. doth extra, y. fxl. 



Dillce (Rt. Hon. 5ir Charles, Bart., M.P.).— Tlie British Empire. 

Crown 8to, buckram, y. 6<f. , 

Dobs6ii~(Au5tin), Worlcs by. 

Thomas BSWlOk and his PopllS* with 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo. cloth, yt. 6d. 
Foar FranOhWOmaa* With tour Portraits. Crown 8va, buckram, {pit top, 6/. 

icishtaanth Gantary VltfnattaSa In three Series. Crown Svo. buckram. 6/. each. 
A Palad in of Philanthropy, and other Papers, With a I il usts. Cr. 8vo, buckram.&f. 

Eobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

8vo. cloth Innp. aj. 6a. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each : cloth limp. as. 6d. each. 



Tha Han-Hontar. I Wan tad I _ 
Cautfht at Last. I Traokad to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. I Link by Link. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Dunean 7 



Basplclon Aroused. I RlddlAB Rsad. 
A Dataotlva's Triumphs. 
In tha Grip of tha Law. 
From nformatlon Raoalvad. 



Crown 8vo. cloth extra, yt. 6d. each : post 8vo. illustrated boards, a/, each ; doth, ar. 6tL each. 
Tha Man from Hanohaster. With 33 iUu:itrations. 
Tha Hystary of Jamaioa Terrace. I Tha C hfonldas of Hlehasl Oaaavltslk 

Crown 8vo, cloth, v- ^^ each. 
Tha Raeords of Ylnoaat Trill, of tha Detective Servlea.— Also picture cloth, fiat back, w. 
Tha Adventures of Tyler Tatlock, Private Detectlva. 

Daaooa Brodla ; or. Behind th e Mask. I Tales of Tarror* 

Dark Deede. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat bac k, is. 

Dowling (Richard).— 01d~Corcoran's Money. Crown 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan).— The Firm of Qirdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6rf. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 35. 6d. per Vol. 

Baa Jonson'S Works. With Note«, Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio^^phkal Memoir bf 

William Gifkord. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols, 
Chapman's Works. Threo Vols. Vol. I. cont.iins the Plays complete ; VoL II., Poems and Minoc 

Translations, with an Essay by A. C. SwiNMURNE ; Vol. III.. Translations of the Iliad aad Odyssey. 
■arlowe's Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Masslnger'S Plays, From Giffords Text. Edited by Colonel CUN N INGHAM. One Vol. 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollections of. By A 

NativH. Cr own 8v o, cloth, gilt top, ds. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette : Mrs. Everaro Cotes). Boolcs by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. ?/. 6d. each. 
A Soelal DapartUfS. with iti Illustrations by F. H. Townsknd. 
An American Qlrl la London. With 80 illustrations by F. H. Townsekd. 
Tha Simple Advaaturas of a If emsahlb, with 37 illustrations by F. II. Townseno. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6d, each. 
A Dautfhtav qf^To-Day._ | Vernon's A unt. With 4 7 Ill ustrations by H al Hurst. 

Dutt (Romesh C.).— England aiid India: A Record of Progress 

during One Hundred Years. Crown 8yo, cloth, aj. 

Early English Poets. EJited, with Introductions and Annotations, 

by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, y. 6d. per Volume. 
Vlatohar's (Ollas) Complata Poams. One Vol. 
Davlas* (Sir John) Complata Poatloal Works. Two Vols. 
Harrlok's (Robert) Complete Oolleotad Poams. Three Vols. 
•Sidn ey' s (Sir Phili p) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce),— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

^_ and on the River Plate. With 4» Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, $s. 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ar. I A PlastSV Saint. Cr. Sto, d.. y. &/. 

Archie Lov ell, Crown Svo. cioth. y. (xl. ; illuvt rated boards, ax. 

Edwards (Ellezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

_ of Curious, Quaint, and Oul-of-the-Way Matters. Cheaper l-dition. Crcwii 8vo, cluth, jx. 6<A 

Egerton (Rev. J. C7i~M7A7). — - Sussex Folic and Sussex Wayi 

Wit h Intr oduction by Rer^r._H. W ach, and Fr^-^r Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 

iBggieston (Edward). — Roxy : A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 257 
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Eo£:li5hroafi (An) In Paris. Notes and Recollections during tha 

Reij^i of Louis PhUipi?< and the Empir e. Cro w n 8yo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Eirs:li5hman'8^ House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

Itifir a HoQsa. B y C. J. RICHARD SON. Co loure d Frontisp w ce and S 34 lHusw. C r. 8vo . doth, y . 6rf . 

EwaTd~(Aiex. Charies, F.srA.).— The Life and Times" of 

PFiii«« OharllO BtOJUt* Count of Albany (THB YOUNG Prbtrnder). With a Portrait. 

Crown tro. cloth oatm, 7/ . 6a. 

Eyes, Our ; How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. 8v o. is. 
Fainniar Short Sayines of Qreat Men. By Samuel Arthur Bent^ 

A.M. Fifth E<!itlon. Revised and Enl.t rged. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, js. M. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. each. 

Tho Ghomleal History off a Candls t Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience, lidited 

by William CROOKRS, F.C.S. with namerous Illustrations. 
On ths Yarloas Foross of Maturs, and thslr BslaUOBS to oaota othovb Edited by 

William CROOKBS, F.C.S. W ith I Ilii«>tr ation« . 

Fa rrer (J. Anson).— War: Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Fenn (Q. Manviile), Novels by. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post tto, illustrated boards, ar. each. 
Tbo Mow Mlsiraas. | Wltn see to the Dssd. I Th s Ti^sg Idly. | Th« WbltO Tlrgla. 

Crown 8vo. cloth 31. <td. each. 



A Woauut WovCli WlBBlBtf. 
Corsod by a Fovtaas. 
Tho Oaao of Ailsa Orajr. 
Commodova Joiik. 



Doublo Cnanlni. 
A Flottarad Dovaooto* 
KIntf of tba Oaatla. 
^o ■astar of Ui 

monlas. 

Crown 8vo, ciotli. ifilt top, 6s. each. 

Tba Batf of Diamonds, and Thrss Bits of Pasta. 

HaQnlnd Amok 1 a Stnry of Adventure. 

Tha Oankanvonnt bcinf; Episodes of a Woman's Life. 



Tha Story of Antony Oraon 
Tha If an with a Shadow* 
One Maid's Hlsohlafi 
This Han's WUO. 
In Jaopavdy. 



A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth, ifilt top, 6j. ; picture cloth, flat back. »/. 



Feuerheerd (H. L.).~The Qentleman's Cellar; or, The Butler and 

Cellannan's Guide. SECOND EPITIOW. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xt. . 

Fiction, A Catalosfue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews of 

over NlNB HU N PRHD NOVHLS. will be se nt free by Messrs. C l lATTO dc WiN D US upon application. 

Fin -Bee. — ^The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining^ Post 8r o, cloth l imp . %t. 6d, 

Flreworlc-M^ldns:. The Complete Art of ; or. The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. By TH OMAS KENTI S H. With 867 Illustrations. Crown 8 v o, cloth, y. td. 

First Bookt My^ ^By^WALTER Besant, Tames Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen, Hall Caine, George R. Sims, kudyard Kipling, A. Conan Dovlh, 
M. E. Braddon, F. W. RoniNsoN, H. ridkr Haggard. R. m. Ballantyne. I. Zangwill, 

MORLBY RORERTS, D. CHRISTIH MURRAY. MaRY CoRF.LLI, J. K. IKROMH. JOHN STRANCS 

Winter. Bret Harte, • Q.,' Robert Buchanan, and R. L. stf.vknson. With a I'refatory Story 
by Jerome K. Jerome, and iBg Illustrations. A New Edition. Small demy 8vo, art linen, y. 6rf. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

Llttla BssaySl Pas^iat^cs from the Letters of CHARLES Lamr. Post Rvo, doth, ax. 6d, 
Fatal Zaro. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. ; post 8vo. illus trated boards, ar. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Balla DonnJU I Tha Lady of Brantoma* I Tha Baeond Hra. TUIotson. 
Polly. I Mavar Forgottsn. I Bsyanty-llva Brooks Btraat. 

Sir Henry Irving: Twenty Ycnrs at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. c\o\\\. \s. td. 



Flammarlon (Camllle), Works by. 

Popalar Astronomy t A General Description of the Heavens. Translated bv J. ELLARO GORS, 

F.R.A.S. With Three Plates and 268 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth, los. 6a. 
Urania t A Roman ce. With 87 Illu«!trations, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, <^. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Clirist's Triumph over Deatli, and Minor Poems. With Notes by 
Rev. A. B. GROSART. P.P. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, y. 6rf. 

Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon ill. With Photo. 

g ravtire Frontispiece and Th irt y-six full-p^ ge Il lustrations. Ch eaper Issue. Demy 9vo, doth, 6x. 

Forbes ( Hon. M rs. Walt er RTP.).— Dumb. Cr. 8vo, cl~ gilt to p, 6s. 
Fnuicillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, jx. 6d. each ; post 8vo. {Iltistrnted IxiarAL v. each. 
Ona by Ona. | A Raal Qns an. | A Dog and hta Sha dow. | Bopas of Band, must 

Post 8vo, illustrated l»o,Trds, a/, carh. 

Qnaan Cophatna. I Olympla. i Roma ncee of tha I*aw. | King or KnaTOT 

Jaok Doyla's Daaghtor. Crown svo. cloth, y. m. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, Publithefs. lit St. Martin't Une, Undon, W.C. » 
Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 6d. each ; 

Ulusirated boards. «r. each. 

Bath's Byothay'a Wife* ( The LawtOB OIjL . 

French Literature, A History of. By Hknry Van Laun« Three 

VoR. dem y 8yo, clo th board«, aaj. M. ^ 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Quide to the London Charities, ipoi-a. 

Edited^by JO HN Lanh. Published Annually. Crown 8 vo. cloth, if. td. 

Gardening Books. Post 8vo, u. each ; cloth limp, is, 6d, each. 

A Taar'B Work In Oftrdan uid Ova«nhoiia«. By Gborcb Glenny. 
Hottsabold Hoptloaltar«. By Tom and Janb 1 rrkold. Illustrated. 
The 0»gd»n that Paid the Rant. By Tom jH.KROLn. 



Gardner (Mrs. Alan)*~Rifle and Spear with the Raipoots : Being 

the Narrative of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous lllustratiottt by the 
Author and I'. H. Townshnd. Demy 4to, half-bound , ait. 

Qaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Tale of *The Terror.' Trans- 

lated by TOHN DE Vil.LlEKS. With a Frontispiece by SXANUSY WOOD. Crown 8to. doth, y. 6tC. ; 
picture cloth, flat back, xi. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. . is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Uteratuic. Science, Bioffrapby, and Art, and * Table lUk* by SYLVANUS URBAN. 

♦«♦ Bound Vclutnes/or rtctntytars ke^t in stock, Kr. 6rf. eadt. Casts ftr H ndinp, us. tmeh. 

* - ' — — — — — "- _^ I 

Gentleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November, is. 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by TOHN RusKIN. and n Steel Flatet after 

Gkorgh CRUIKSH A NIC. Sq u are 8vo. dotli. dr. 6</. ; gilt edifes. ^t. 64. 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 6d, ea.; post 8vo, bds., 25. ea. 

Robin Orajr. With Frontispiece. I X«evlntf a Dream. I The Braea of Yarrow. 

The Oolden Shaft. With Frontispiece. | Of Hltfh Detfrea. 



The Flower of the FAraat. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What Will the World Say? 
For the Kinf . 



Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ar. each. 

A Hard Knot. 

ffueen of the Meadow, 
n Paatoree Green. 
In KiOve and War. 
A Heart'a Problem. 



By Head and Btraam. 

Fanoy Free. 

In Honour Bound. 

Heart*a Delltfht. 

Blood-Money. 



Oibney (Somervj lie).— Sentenced ! Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. (4. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 25. 6i. each. 

The FIRST SERIES contains : The Wicked World— Pyffmafion and Galatea— Chaxity-'Tlw Prinoeai— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 
Tlie Si-coND Series : Broken He-arts— Engrasped — Sweethearts— Gretcfaeo—Danl Dnice— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. * Pinafore* — The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 
The THIRD ShrikS: Comedy ami Tragredv— Fo>rjjerty's Fairy— Rosencrantz and GuUdenstem— 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Kuddigorc — The Yeomen of the Guard— 'The Gondoliers— 

The Mountebanks — Utopia. 

Bljht Original Comle Operaa written by W. S. Gilbert. In Two Series. Demy 8vo, doth, 

or. (ki. each. The FIRST containingj The Sorcerer— H.M.S. 'Pinafore '—The Pirates oi Penxance— 

lol.nntJic— Patience— Princeits Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 
The Skconi) Shriks contaluiii)^ : TheContluliers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomen of the Guard— 

His Excellency— Utopia. Liuuted— Ruddig'orc — The Mountebanks— Haste to the Weddin^^. 
The OUbert and Sullivan Birthday Book t Quotations for Every Day in the Year, selected 

from Plays by W. S. GlLr.iiRT sot to Music by Sir A. SULLIVAN. Compiled by ALAX. WATSON. 

Royal 16:110, Japanese leather, or. ^cL 



Gilbert (William). — James Duke, Co8termons:er. Post 8vo, 

illus trated boards, aj. 

Gissins: (Algernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. each. 

A Secret of the Worth Sea. | The Wealth of Malleretan<. 

Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6tf. each : post Rvo, Illustrated boards. *x. each. 
The Loat Helrese t A Talc of Love, liattlc, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NiSBBT. 
The Foeelokor ; A Romance of M. is] ion aland. With Two lUuttrations by UUME NiSBBT. 
A. FlUr Colonist. With a Frontispiece by StaNLHY_\VOOD._ 

The Oolden Book. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extn, y. &/. 
Kloof Tama. Crown 8to cloth, x^. 6</. 

Talaa fM>m the Veld. With Twelve Illustrations by M. Nxsbbt. Crown 8to» doth, sf. U. 
Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations by J. S. Crompton, XLX. Lmxgt crown arc, cloth, gOt 
edge*, y. ; cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

dlenny (George).— A Year's Work In Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice as to the Management of the Flower, Fruh, and Fnune Garden. Post 8to. u. ; cloth, s/.M 
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Godwin (William).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 2i. 
Cioiden Treasury of Thought, The: A Dictionary of Qaotations 

from tho Bait Autbora. By THHO D ORS TAYLOR. Ciown ftro. doth, y. 6<f. 

Ooodman (E. J.),— The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6 rf. 
Or ace (Alfred A.).— -Tale s of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Creeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

MoaniMiits. By Ernst Guiil and W. Konbr. Edited by Dr. F. HuEFFBR. Whh 545 lUustn- 
Uoni. Large crown Hvo, cloth e«tr« . js. td. 

Qrey (Sir Oeorge),— The Romance of a Proconsul; Being the 

Personal Life and Memoirs of Sir GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. By JAMES MiLNE. With Portrait. SECO.VO 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6j. 

Griffith (Cecil).— -Corinthia Marazion : A Novel Crown 8vo, cloth 
Ounter (A. Clavering, Author of 'Mr. Barnes of New York').— 

JL Flortda BnchRntiWDt. Crown 8yo. cloth, y. f>d. ^».^___«__» 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 

lated frocp the German of Dr. J. PiNCUS. Crown 8vo. \s. \ cloth, w. 6A 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, d. ex., 65. each. 

mvm ayaifeol*. | Ii«tf«nds of ttaa Morrow. | Tbo Sttrpcni Play. 
^___ Haldon Ecstasy. Small 410, doth extra, 8/. . 



Halifax (C.).^Dr. Rumsey*s Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Msadb and 

Clifford Halifax. M.D. Crown 8»o. doth, y. 6rf. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Illustrations on Sted and Wood by MaCLISB, ClLbERT. HAgVEY, and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Small demy 8vo. cloth ex tra. 71. 6</. ^ . 

Hall (Owen). Novels by. 

Tb« Traok off a Btorn. crown 8to. cloth, y. td, ; picture cloth, flat back, «. 

JatSam. Crown <)vo. duth, y. 6</. 

Burotea. Crown Bvo, doth, gilt top. 6f. 

Halliday (Andrew). —Every »day Papers. Post 8vo, boards. 25. 
Hamilton (Cosmo), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 35. fid. each. 

Tha Olamourof ihalmposstbla. I Thron<h a Kaybola. 



Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Text. By DO N FO LIX DE Sai.aMANC A. P ost 8vo, half -cl oth, a x. bd^ 

Hanky«Panky: Easy and Ditlicult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

Hancf;^. Edited by W. H. CREMER . Wit h ao o lUus trationa. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4f.&f^ 

Hardy (Rev. E. J., Author of • How to be Happy though Married ').— 

Loya. Courtahlp . a nd lla rrla <a« Crown 8to. doth, y. & /. 

Hardy (Iza Duffus), Novels by. 

Crown Bvo. doth, gilt top, &r. each. 
Tha I.aasar Bvll, I Man. Woman, and Vata. 



Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth 

extra, y. (>d. : QUistratcd boards. &r. : doth limp. ax. &/.— Also the FINE PaI'ER EDITION, pott Sro^ 
cloth. gUt to p, af . net ; leather, gilt edges, y. net. ^ 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

dl« Art of BaaOty. with Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Ulastratlons. Square 8ro, doth bds., 61. 
9ll^ Art off Daooration. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8to, doth bds., 6«. 
Tha Art off Draaa. With y illustrations. Post 8vo. IX. : cloth, u. (>d. 
Ohanear for Schools, with the story of Uis Times and his Work. A New Edition, ravised. 

With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, ax. td. 
Ohauear for Chlldraa. With 3 8 illustrations (8 Coloured! . Crown 4to. cl oth e xtra, y. 6<t. 

Haweis (Rev. H7R[7m^ A.). —American Humorists: WasIfjingto.h 

Irving, Oliver Wrndell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Arteuus Ward. Mark 

Twain, and BRKT HaktE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6f. . 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

^ Crown 8»o, doth extra, y. &f. «adx ; post 8ro. illtMtrated boards, m. Mch. 
Oavth. ^ 1 BUloa Quaniln. I Baatrlz Randolph. With Four IHustb 
Bahaatlan Stroma. I David Poiadaxtar'a Dieappaar a nodi 
Fortnnd'a Fook I Doat. Four iilus tf. | Th a Sp aotra off tha Can>ar». • 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, sj. each. 

Blaa Oadotfna. I X<ova-or a r 



CHATTO A WINDUS, Publlrfiefg, in St. Martia'a L«ne, London, W.C» n 
Harte's (Bret) Collected Works* Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EOITIONt in Tan Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth estra, 6s. each. 
Vol. I. CoMHLBTE POBTiCAL AND- Dramatic Works. Wkh Steel-plate PortraH. 
M II. The Luck op roaring camp— Bohemian Papers— American I.bcenz\ 
M in. Tales oh the argonauts— Eastern Sketch hs. 
N IV. Gabriel Conroy. | Vol. V. Stories— Conuensed NovELS/&e, 
, VI. Tales of the Pacific slope. 

M VI r. Tales of the Pacific Slope— II, With Portrait by JOHN 1*BTTIE»R.A. 
M vni. Talks of thb Pine and the Cypress. 
H IX. Buckeye and Chapparel. 
,. X. Tales of txaiz. an d Tow n. &c 

Bret Rart«*a Choloa Works, in Prose and Veree. With Portrait ot the Author and 40 IQa*- 

trations. Crown 8\'o. cloth, 31. 6d 
Bret Horto's Po«tioal Works. Printed on hand-made paper.' Crown 8vo. bucknun, 4r. 6d, 

Somo Later yaraaa. Crown 8vo, linen eilt, y. 
B » Hollow of ths HiliS* Crown 8to. picture cloth, flat back, ar. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. each ; post Bro, picture boards, v. each* 
Gabriel Coarosr. 

A Waif of the Plalaa. with 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
M. Ward of thm Ooldaa Oate. with 59 illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3X. M. eAch. 
: JL Bappho of Oreen 8prlBjCa.&C. With Two Illuslratious by ^UUB Nisbbt.— Also in picture 
doth, flat back, as. 
Colonel Siarboitle*a Client, and Borne Other People, with a Frontispiece. 
Bnay t A Novel. With Frontispiece aiid Vi^niette by J. A. CKRISTIR. 
Bally Dowa, &c. with 47 lllustratioos by W. D. Almond and others. 
A Protegee of Jaok Hamlln'a, &c. with a6 illustrations by W. small andothcra. 
The BelloRlnger of Aagel'a, &c. With 39 lUustraiions by Dudley Hardy und others 
Clarenoe 1 A Story of the American War. With Eight Illustratiuns by A. JULE GoODMAN. 
Barker'a Lnok, &c. With 39 Illustrations by A. Forbstibr, Paul Hardy, &c. 
DevlPs Ford, &c. With a Frontispiece by W. H. OVerend. 

The Crusade of the ** Hxoelalor." with a Fronti$i>tece by J. Bernard Partridgb. 
Three Partaera ) or. The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. With 8 Illustrations by J. GULICH. 

Talea of Trail and Town. With Frontispiece by G. P^Jacomb-Hood. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

An Balrass of Bed Dog. | The Luck of R oaring Camp. I Onltfomiaa Btorlea* 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. each ; cloth, 3^. 6</. each. _ 

FUp . t Maruja. 1 A Phyllla of the Blerraa. 

Heckethom (C. W.K Books by. 

London Sop'renlra. | I^ondon Memortea i Soolal, Hlsterlcal, and Topographtoal, 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. td, each. 

Anlmala and their Maatera. I Social Preaaara. 

lyan de Btron ; A Novel Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 3x.~6rf. ; post 8yo. illustrated boards, as. 

Henderson (Isaac).— Agatha Page; A Novel Cr. Svo.cl., 35. 6i. 
Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. 

Rojnb, the Jugiper. With Eis^ht Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. Small demy 8vo, doth, gOt 

cd^9, 5x. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. 
Colonel Thomdyke'a Beoret. With a Frontispiece by Stanlby L. Wooo. Small demy Sfd^ 

cloth, ifllt edges, 5/. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3X. td. each. 
The Qneen'a Cap. I D orothy*a Do able. 



Herman (Henry).— A Leading Lady. Post 8vo. cloth, 25. 6d. 
Herrlck's (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

Collected Poema. With Meinorial-Iotroduction and Notes by tlie Rev. A. B. CROSART. D.D., 
Steel Portrait. Ac Three Vols., crown Svo. cloth boards, y. 6rf. each. 

Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Transr 

lated by ARTHUR RANSO M . Crown Svo, c l oth extra. 6s . 

Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The I-and and 

the People. With aa Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3r. 6rf . ^_^ 

Hill (Headbn).— Zambra the Detective. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6rf.; 

post 8yo. picture boards, at. . . 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Treaaon-Felony. Post8yo.boa r ds.gr. I The Common Ancestor. Cr. 8vo, doth, 3r.6rf. 

Hinkson (H. A.).— Fan Fitzgerald. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 65. 
Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).— The Lover's Creed. Post Svo, boards, 25. 
ffofiday. Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

B.-irt., M.P., JOHN WATSON. JANB BARLOW, MARY LO\-ETT CAMFRON, JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY 

Paul lancr. J. w. Graham, J. H. bALTER. PiioinR allen, s. J. Beckett, L. Rivers Vinb 
sad C. F. GORDON Ctf MMINC. Crown Svo, cloth, u. ^» 
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Hollingshead (John).— According to My Ughts. With a Portrait, 

Crown gyo, cloth, gilt top. 6t. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

Tko Aotoorat of ttoo BrMUnCast-Tablo. I iiustrsted Iqr J* Gordon Thomson. Post 8vo. clock 

limp, or. 6d, Another Edition, post 8to, cloth, 3X. 
Tho Autoorat of th« Br«&ktest-Tabl« and The ProfOMov at tho BreakCas^Tablo. 

In One VoL Post 8vo, halT-lMund, as. 

Hood^s~(Tlioma5) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life ~o? 

the Author, Portrait, and aoo Iliustratimts. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 
— Hood 's W htma an d OddUlee. With 85 illustrat ions. F o&t 8yo. halt -bound, as. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a Life. A New Edition, with a Frontispl*c«, 
_ C rown 8vo , cl oth, y. 6ci. 

Hooper (Mrs. Geo.). —The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2^. 
Hopkins (Vlghe), Novels by. 

FOS VvOOdOBU Crown Sro, cloth. &t. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, y. td. each. 

__ h a Frontlspnoce. I Tho) _ 

The Mogonts of CaFglooiM»» I Mell Haflrandsa. Withs lUustrationsbyC. GREGoay. 



Twlstt Iiove and Dataf. Whh a FrontLs^nece. Tha Inoompleto Advantarer. 
^ - -- ^ - — 8 nil ■ - 



Home (R. Hens:ist). — Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by Summers. Tenth Fdition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tj. 

Hornung (K. W.).— The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

silt top, 6j. 

Hugo (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'Islande). Trans- 

latod by Sir GILBERT CaMPBHLL. Crown tro. cloth, y. 6d, 

Hume (Fergus), Novels by. . 

Tha Itady trom. llowhovo. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. \ picture cloth, flai back, u. 

Ths MlUfonalra Mytary. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, ts. 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. each : cloth limp. as. M. each. 
la Daranoo YUa. I An Unutilsfaetory Ifovar. 

Crown 8»c, cloth extra, y. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each ; cloth limp, ar. M. each. 



[aidea All Forlorn. 
Marval. 

A ■odam Clroo. 
Aprtl's Lady. 



Petar's Vila. 
Ladjr Patty. 
La^Vsraar'e Flltfht. 
Tha Red-Houaa Mystery. 



The Professor's Bxparlnenit 

The Throe Graoes. 

Nora Orel n a. 

A ■antai Btrnttle. 



Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6J. each. 
An Analogs Moment. I Tha Comtn< of Chloe. I A Point of Conscteno a. | Lev Ic«^ 

Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Ldited 

by Edmund Ollier. Post 8vo, half-bound, as. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. each. 
Tha Lesden Cashst. I Se lf- Con demne d. | That Other Person. 

Jallet. Crown 8to. cloth extra, y. dd. 



Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 lllustra 

tio ns. Crown 8to, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique ol 

his Method, and Stati s tics. By Ren aud SU ZOR. M.B. Crown 8yo, cloth extra. 6f. 

Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo. cloth, 25. td, 

Indoor Paupers> By One of Them. Crown 8vo, 15. ; cloth. 15. td. 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.— The Tear of Kalee. 

Crown 8to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. _^ 

In Memoriam: Verses for every Day in the Year. Selected and 

■rran ged by LUCY RIDLEY. Sma ll squa re 8yo. c loth, as. 6d. net ; leather, y. 6rf net. 

fniikeeper's Handbook fThe) and LiceiisedVlctliiiller'sManuan 

By J. Tr bvor-Davies. A New Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth , as^ 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 

P erceval C r aves. Pos t svo, cloth limp, as. td. 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PERC Y Fit zge rald. With P o rtrait. Crown Sto, cloth, is. 6d. 

James (CrT~C.). — A~Romance of the Queen's Hounds. P^ 

8vo . cloth Hmp , js. M. 

laineson (Wllliam).~My Dead Sell. Post Svo, cloth, as, 6tf. 
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Japp (Alex, H.y LL.D.).~ Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 5^ . 
Jefferies (Richard), Boolcs by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 

Matovo aoar KiOBdon. | The zafo of tho Fields. I The Open Alv. 

*** Also th« Hand-madb PAPRR Edition, crown 8vo. backram. §ftt top. &r. each ; and th« FINR 
Papkr EomoN of The Idfe ot th e Fields, pott Svo. cloth, gil t top, v. act ; losther. eiltedgm. y. net. 

The BalodF of Klohard Jefferies. By Sir Waltbk BbSANT. Whh a Photograph Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, cloth ««tra. 6s. 

Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Ooploeltles of GrlUclsm« Post 8ro, cloth limp, v. 6A 

Iior d Tennyson i A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait. Port 8to, cloth, is. 6d. 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Boolcs by. 

atadelaad. with 64 Itliutrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Pcap. 4to. pkture cover, if. 
Jo hn Ingerfleld, Ac With 9 lllusts. by A. S. Boyd and John CuuCM. Fcap.8yo,piccoir. is . t^i. 

Jerrold (Dous:ias).~The Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

le tters. Post Svo, printed 00 laid paper and half-bound, ax. 

Jerrold (Tom), Worlcs by. Post Svo, zs. ea. ; cloth limp, i«. 6d, each. 

nie Gapden that Paid the Rant. 

Honsehold HoftloaJtuge t A Gossip about Floweri. IHustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).~Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post Sro. cloth limp, af. 

Jones (William, P.S.A.), Works by. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, y, 6d, each. 

Flnjer-Rlnd l^ose t Historical, Lef^ndary, and Anecdotal. With Hundreds of IDustratioiuu 
Cgowns and Coronations i A History of Regalia. With 91 Illustrations. 

Jonson's (Ben) Worlcs. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a BiogTaphioil Memoiy by WILLIAM GiFFORa Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Thtes Vols, 
crown 8to. cloth e xtra, y» 6d. each. 

losephus, Tlie Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

tainW 'The Antiquities of the Jews' end 'The Wan of tiM Jews.' With s« lUttttradoitt and Maps. 
Two Vols., demy Bro. half-doth. lar. <</. 

kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8to. cloth limp, as. 6d. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Post 8yo. illustrated boards, ai. ; cloth. %s. 6d. * 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

• Ae WeaHnd off the ttieen.' | Passion's SlaT S. 1 BeU Banar. 

a Drawn Oame. down Sro. cloth, 3f. 6J. ; post 8to, illustrated boards, ti. 

Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters^ 

an Index to Mr. Kipttne's principal Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L. KNOWLBS. Editor of 

* The GoMcn Treasury of American Lyrics.' With Two Portraits. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6tt. 

Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

Patient's Yade Meenm 1 How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. Svo. cloth, u. 6d. 

Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by the MarQUHSS OP LORNH. K.T. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6r. 

Lambert(Qeorge).— The President of BoravJa* Crown 8vo.cl.,3i.6a[ 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Worlcs in Prose and Verse, including 

* Poetry for Childrao 'and ' Piince Dorus.' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 1^ R. U. SHEf. 

HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the * Essay on Roast Pig.' Crown Svo. doth. y. 6dL 
TiM RssSJB of Blla. Post Svo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, ax. 
UtUe BssaFB i Sketches and Cbancten by Charles Lamb, selected firaoi his Letters by Percy 

FrrzCBRALi). Post Svo, doth Hmp, ax. 6dL 
The Dramatle Bssays of Charfss I«mb. Whh introduction and Notes by Brandbh Mat* 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. half-bound, ax. 6d. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeara ftb before Sir Thonun Lucy, touching Deer'Steallng. 19th September, 1589. To which 
Is added. A Contsrenoe of Master Bdmund apenssr with the Earl of Essex, touching the 
Sute of Ireland. 1595. Fcap. Svo, half-Roxburghe. ax. o<f. ^_^_ 

Lane (Edward William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com. 

monly called in EngtBnd The SraWan MItfhts* BntertsOnments. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Desirns by Harvey. Edited by EDWARD 
STANLEY Poole. With Preface by STANLEY Lanb-Poole. Three Vols., demy Svo. doth. 7X. td. ea, 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. ^ 

JLaeedeteS off the Clerfir* Post Svo, lai d paper, ha lf-bound, af. 

Post Svo, cloi limp. «• firf- ••«*>• . _ 

Vweasle Aneedotea. i Theatrioal JbiMdoiact 
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Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post Svo, cloth, is, 6d. each. 

Hairy Flndyor al Cambridtfa. 

Ooav«rs«lloaal Hiata for Toant Bhootem t A Guide to Polite Talk. 



Lclsrh (Henry S.).— CaroU of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 

p«pT, bound in Buckram, $r. ^ 

Leiand (C. Godfrey).— A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

With P ia graini. Crown 8v o . cloth, y. 

Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Q^ne. Traoslated from 

the French by JOHN' PR VlLLlERS. Post Svo, ck>th. y. 6./. ; pictore boards, aj. 



Leva (John K.), Novels by. 

Tha Uadsajra. Post 8vo. picture hds.. 



ax. l_ A Boy Tamptatlon. Cr, 8to. doth, gilt top. 6s, 

Lilbum (Adam).— A Tragedy In Marble. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Lindsay (Hiu'ry, Author of 'Methodist Idylls'), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro. cloth. 3X. 6<f. each. 
Bhoda KQbavta. I The Jiuxoblf -. A JRomance of the Compiracy of ' The Torty.* 
Jodah Pyooroft, PsriteB. Crowri 8to. cloth, tjTli tup, 6/. ^^ 



Linton (B. Lynn), Works by. 

Mn Ootava of Frlaatfa. Crown Svo. cloth, y. 6rf. __^_ 

>oat bvo, illustrated boards. 01. each 



Crown Svo, doth extra, 3*. t>d. each ; 
Patffleia Komball. J Ion*. 
Vha Atoaomaat of Loam Dundao. 
Tho World WeM lioot. With 13 lUusts. 
Tha Ona Too Haoy, „ 

Tho Rabel_of the Family. 

Post Svo, clotli limp, 3S. (k£. each. 
Vltah Btorfoa. I OurselvASt Essays oa Woftiea. 

FroaabOOtlag 1 Extracts from the Works of Mr^. I.YNN LINTON*. 



U odor whloh Lord 7 With » Illustratioas. 
* My Love! * I Bowlntf tho Wtad. 

Paotoa CarOW, Millionaire and Miser. 

Duloio Bvarton. | With a SUkon Thiaad. 



Lowe (Charles, M.A.).— Our OreAtest Living Soldiers. With 

8 Portraits. Crown Svo, cloth, y . 6rf, 

Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra , y . 6rf. ; post Svo. illustra te d boards. 2S. 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. 

Torooa Itaaoa. Crown Svo. doth extra, xt. 

Brokon Wiagl. With Six Illus tration s by W. J . HhnNF. SSY. Crown Bvo. c l oth extra. 61. ^ 

MacCoIi (Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr. Btrandor'o BoalOd Packet. Post Svo, IDustrated boards, ss. 
Bdaor Wbltlook. Grown 8vn, cloth extra, bf. 



Macdo nell (Agnes).— Quaker Cou sins. Post 8vo. boards. 2j. 



Mackenna (Stephen J.) and J. Augustus O'Shea.- 

In Aotlon t Thrilliog Stories of the Briti»h Flag. With 8 lUustntions by I 



MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Gam es. Post Svo. cloth limp, gj. 6d. 

Mackay (Cliarles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones; or, 

Music at Twilight. Crown Svo, doth extra &r. 

, — Brave Men 

Stanley UWood. 

Small demy Svo. doth, gilt ^S^iS'^ 

McCarth)r(Justin)7~ Works by. 

A. History or Our Ova TUaes. from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Genera) Election of 
1880. Library EDITIONT. Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth extr.n, m. each.- Also a POPULAR 
Edition, in Four Vols., crown Svo, doth extra. 6j. each.— And the Jubileh KDJTtON, with aa 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1S86. in Two VoK., larjjc crown Svo, doih extra. 7*. 6.^. each. 

A History of Our Own Times, from xSSo to the Diamond Jubilee. Demy 8vo, doth extra, 
lax. : or crown 8to, cloth, 6x, 

A Short History of Oar OwA Times. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ar.— Also a CHBAP 
Popular Edition, post svo, cloth limp, v. 6d. 

A History of the Four Oeortfes and of Wllllaln the Fourth. By Justin McCartky 
and JtrsTlN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, lar. each. 

The Rel^ of Queen Anno. 9 voU., demv Svo. doth, tas each. {Prr^nmg^. 

. Ranilniseenoes. With a Portr ait. Two Vols., demy Svo, do th, a**. [Vols. 1 1 1. & I V. shortijt. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, yt. 6d. each ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, af* each ; doth Itinpk ar. 6i/.'eacb. 



The Waterdale MeWhbours. 

My ■aemy's Daatfhter. _ 

A Fair Baxoa. | Llaley Roehford. 

Dear Lady Disdala. I The Dictator. 

Miss RUsaathrope. with xa i llustrations. 



Doana Qalxc»te. With xa Illustcatiens. 
The Comet of a Beasoa. 
Maid of Athens. With xa Illustratioiu. 
Camlola 1 A Girl with a Fortune. 

Red Dia monds, | The Blddla Rtai* 



The Three Dlstfraeas. and other stories. jCrown Svo, cloth. 3r. 6d. 
MoaOBtai A Love Story of •• Forty-citrht." Crown 8vo,~clotb, gUt lop, 6s. 

•The Rl<ht Hoaoorahlo.' By Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell ntAsa Cnnma«Ob 
doth extra, 6<. 
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McCmlhy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

Tba Pranoh Ravolntlon. (Constituent Assembly, 17(^9^). Four Vols., 4oa}y 8v6, cloth, t»s. eaclu 
An OatUnO of iha H tatOVy of I««l«nd. Crown 8vu. u. ; cloth, ti. &/.•■- 
Irvland Slaoe thm Union 1 Sk etches of Irish History, 179 6-1806. Crowu evo. cloth, «x. 
Halls In London t Poeroa. Sm all 8yo, gold cloth, y.bd. ' _ ' 
Our Sensation Movsl. Crown 8vo, picture cover, u. ; cloth lirop. U.^i, 
Doooa t An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover. 14. . . , 1 . ■ 
Dolly I A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, tj. ; cloth limp, xj. &/. 
JUly liSSSI A Romance. Crown 8vo. picture cover, is. ; cloth tiaip, vt, 6d, 
A Condon Iiotfond. Crown 8vo, doth. yt. 6d. 
Ths Boyml Chrlstophsn Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. ■• 

MacDonald (Qeorge, LL«D.)» Books by. 

Works of Fancy andlmatflnatlon. Ten Vols., z6nio, cloth, gilt edges, in cloth case. atr. ; or 

the Volumes may bo had separately, in GroUer doth, at ajr. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Within and Without.— The Hiddbn Life. 

.. II. Tub disciplh.— The Gospel women.— Book of Sonnets.— Organ So.vr.s. 
„ III. Violin Songs.— Songs of the Days ano Nights.— A book of dreams.— Roadsidb 

Poems.— Poems for Children. 
„ IV. Parables.— Ballads.— SCOTCH Songs. 

„ V. A VI. PHANTASTRS : A Facrie Romance. | VoU VII. THE PORTENT. 
„ VIII. THE Light princess.— The Giant's Heart.— shadows. 
„ IX. Cross purposhs.— the Golden Key.— the Cakasoyn.— utile Daylight. 
„ X. THE Cruel Painter.— The wow o' Rivven.— The Castlb.— The Brokb.\ SWORQS. 
— thf. Gray wolf.— uncle Cornelius. 

Poetical Works of George ■acDonaid. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vol<;. 

crown 8vo, buckram, zsr. 
A Threefold Cord. Edited by George M ac Donald. Pos t 8vo, cloth. sr< 

Ptaantastest A Faerie Romance. With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. (W. 
Heather and Snow t A NorcL Crown 8vo. doth extra, j/t. M. : post evo, illustrated boards, ar. 
Lll tth » A Romance. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth ex tra, 6s. 

Machray (Robert). >-A Blow over the Heart* Crown 8vo, clotb, 



Kilt top, dr. 



Macllse Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters! 85 Portraits by Daniel Maclisb; with Memoirs— Biographical. Critical. Bibliographical, 
and Anecdotal— illustrative of the Litenture of the former half of the Present Century, by William 
Bates, B. A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, v- 6</. 



Macquold (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 Illustrations by Thomas r. Macquoid. 

Pictures and Z«etfends from Normandy and Brittany. 34 lilusts. by T. R. MACQUOiOb 

Throntfh Normandy. With 93 Illustrations bfT. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 

Abont Torkshlre. with 67 Illuiitrations by T. R. MACQUOID. 

Magician's Own Book, The : Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c 

Edited by W. H. CREMER. With aoa Ill u strations. Crown 8to. doth «xtra . 4X. 6rf. 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full Practical 

Directions . By T. C HefvvorTH. With ro Illustrations. Crown 8vo. u. ; doth, ts. & /. 

Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum. 3 feet by a feet, wit h Arms and Se als embla zoned in Gold a nd Co l ours, y . 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d'Arthurr~The'Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knigrhts of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. MoNTCOMERiE RAN* 
KIN G. Post 8vo. cloth limp. 2S. 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 

The Mew Bepnhlle. Post 8vo. clmh, ^r. M.i picture beards. 2s. 

The New Panl and Virgini a: Posttivlsin on an Island. P ost 8vo, cloth, ts. M. 

Poe ms. Small 4to, parchment, Rr. | I s Life Worth Living? Crown S vo , cloth extra. &r. 

Marguerltte (Paul and Victor).— The Disaster. Translated by 

Frudrric Lees. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Marlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

a nd Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y- 6rf. 

Masslnger's Plays. ' From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown ?,xq, clotli extra, y.6d. 

Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post Svo, illus- 
trated bo ards, 2S. ; cloth limp, af. 6d. _ 

Max O'Rell, Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. bd, each. 

Her Royal High n ess Woman. | Stndles In Cheerfalnesa 

Merivale (Heriiian).— Bar, Stage, and Platform : Autobiographic 

Memories Crown 8yo, doth. 6s. 

Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

The Han who was Good. Post 8to. picture boards, a/. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, xs. 6<f. each. 
This Stage of Fools. I Cynthlat A Daqghttr of tlM FhllistliMs. 
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Meade <L« T.)« Novels by. 

A BoWUr of VMtlUiAi Crow n 8vo, cloth, y. 6i/. ; pott 9ro . illiistnted boards, as. 

Crown 8vo, doth, y. ^. each. 

Th« VolM sf tiM fftaivMV. With « lOustrations. I Jl Boa of Ishmaal. 

|a aa Iron OrtPi I On thj Brink ef_a Ctaaam. | Aa AdTeiUarasa. 



Vh« SiMB. I Th« Wmw of a WomaB. J The Blna Dlamoad. 

Dr. Boawaj*! Vaftttat. By L. T. Mkad h and Cuppord Halifax, M.D. 

Crown 8to, doth, frilt top, 6j. each. 
_ Thil Tfoabl— oma W«»ld. Sbcond Edition. I A BtambU by tha W ay. 

Mexican Mustans: (On a)« through Texas to the Rio Graode. By 

_ A. E. SWHHT and J. ARMOY KWOX. WUh 865 lUustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth crtra. yj. 6./. 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick).— Physiolosy for the Young; or, The 

Home or Ufa. With numoroua IBuftrationa. Poat 8to, cloth llinp. aj. ttt. 

Milton (J« L.), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth, is. 6d, each. 

Tha Bytftaaa of tha Blda. with DIractioas for Dl«t. So«pi. Batha, Wines, Ac. 

Tha Balh la DIaaaaaa of tha Bkla. 

Tba Laws of Ufa, and ibalv Balatloa to DIaaaaaa of tha Bkla. 



Mlnto (Wm.).— Was She Oood or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Mitchell (Edmund), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

Tha Ii0»a Bia* Baah. with a Illuatntiona bf Nokman H. Hardy. 
OalyaMlSiavb 

Crown 8ro, picture doth, flat backs, ax. each. 

PlottaJaoffagla. I Tha Tampia of Daath. | TowaWto tba Btagnal Baow . 

Mltford (Bertram)* Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Tha OVB-Buaaa»l A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontisptece by STANLEY I« WOOOl 
ThO Ktaf** SMOtfOl- With Si« ftall-pafe Iliattration« by StanlkY L. Wood. 

Raaahaar Paaala^^ Qaaat. With a Frontispiece b y Sta nley L. Wood. 

Tha Laok of Oavard aiddaloy* Crown Sro. otcture cloth, flat back, t. 

Th a Trtamph of Hilary Blaohland. Crown 8yo. doth, gilt top. 6*. 

Molesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

y. id. \ poat Sro, DhMtrated boards. »/. 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

With Seven Etchinn by JOHN Pbttib. W. Q. Orchardson, J. MACWhirTBK. Colin Huntbr. 
R. Macbeth and Tom Graham. Imperial 4 to. b uckram, au. 

Montagu (Irving).— things I Jlave Seen in War. With i6 full- 

page lUustratlooa. Crown Bro, cloth, ts. 



Moore (Thomas). Works by. 

Tha Bplaoraaa i and Alolpbroa. Post 



>(Mt 8to. half-boand, er. 
Pvooa aad Varaat indudin^ Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OP LORD BYROM. EAted 
by R. R Shepherd. With PortraiL Crown 8vo. doth extra, 7/. 6rf. 



Morrow (W. CO-— Bohemian Paris of To-Day. With io6 lUustza- 

Uons by EdouarP CUCUBL. Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6r. 

Muddock (J. C), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, v. td. each. 
■aid Harfaa aad Robia Hood. With 13 illustrations by Stanley Wood. 
Haolla $ba Jaatav. Whb Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
Toaai Iioahlavar. | Tha Oo ldaa Idol. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Tha Daad ■aa'a Baavat. I Prom tha Boaom of tha Daap« 

Btorlaa Waird and Wondarful. Post 8to, Oluatrated bo.-\rds. ax. ; cloth, ax. 6rf. ^ 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cloth extra, yc. td. each ; post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
A Modal Pattaar. 



A Iillii*B Atoaanant. 
Joaaph*B Coat, n lUusta. 
Coala of Plra* 3 lUusts. 
Val Btraatfa. 



Old Blaiar's Haro. 

Cyalo Fortnaa. Frontlsp. 

By tba Gata of tba Baa. 

A Bit of Humaa Matura* 

Plrat Parcon Blngaiar. I A Capful o^ Nails* 



Bob Martin*! Llttla Olvl. 

Tlma'8 Ravantfaa. 

A Waatad Crlma. 

la Dlraat PaHI. 

■oant Daspalr. 
a tf«*Meni Mi M.I 



Tba Way of tba World. 

Tba Haklag of a Movallat 1 An Experiment in Autobiograpliy. With a Collotype Portrait Ck. ^ 

8to, buckram, jr. ftd. ^ 

My Con tarn porariaa la Flotloa. Crown 8to. buckram, y. dd. 
Hia Osa Ghost. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. bd. ; picture doth, fl at back. sx. J 

Crown 8vo, doth. xs. 6d. each. 
This Uttia World. I A Baoa for HlUloas. 

Talaa la Prosa aad Vans, with Frontispiece by ARTHU R HOPKI.NS. 

Crown Bro, cloth, gilt top. 6x. each. 
_ Tba ChBrob of Humaalty. | D espair s Laat J ournay. _^ 

Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, jr. 6d. each ; post 8to, Illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Oaa TravaUar Rataras. | Tha Bishops* Bibla. 

Paal Joaas'B Allaa« &c. WUh lUustrations by A. Forestier and C. NiCOLET. 
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Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post ^o, doth. ax. &/. each. 
A QtJn% of Blttif. I A Bong of ■I«panc6« 

Newbolt (H.).— Taken from the Enemy. Post 8vo, leatherette, is. 
Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Ball Up.* Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, Illiistrated boards, a/. 
Dr. Barnard Bt« Ytnoant. P ost 8vo. illustrated boards, gj. 

X«aaaOBB la JLH. With ai Illustrations. Crown 8to. cloth extra, as. 6d, 



Norris (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. td. each ; post 8vo, 

picture boards, ar. each. 
BaiBi 



It JLaa'a. 



I BiUy Ballaar. With a Frontispiece by F. H. Townsbnd. 



[IsB Wantworth'a Idaa. Crown Bto. cloth, y. &/. 



Oakley (John).— A Oentleman in Khaki: A Story of the South 

African War. Demy 8to, picture cover, is. 

Ohnet (QeorgesJ^Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

Dootos Bamaaa. |__A_taatI«o»o. 

A Vaird Gift. Crown 8t cloth, 51. 6d. ; post 8to. picture boards, ax. 

I«OVa'l Daptha. Translated by F. ROTHWHLl, Crown 8to. cloth, y. 6d. 



Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, %s, each. 

Tha PvlBuoaa Path. _ ^ | Whltaladlaa. 
Ttoa fiteaataat Halraaa fat Bn gland. 

Tha Borearaaa. Crown aro , cloth, y. 6d. 

O'ShTiughnesay (Arthur), Poems by: 

Fcap. BvOb doth extra, 7x. 6d, each. 
■aala and Hooallght. | Son<« of a Workar. 

liaya of Franoa. Crown 8vo. doth extra, los. td, 



Oulda, Novels by* Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6<i. ea.; post 8vo, illust. bds.. is. ea. 



Hald la Boadatfa. 
Triaotrta. 
Bteathmora. I Chaadoa* 
CSaoll OaaUamalaa*! Gaga 
Uadar Two Flags. 
I IdaUa. 



A Dog of Flaadaia. 
Paaoaral. | Bigaa. 
Two Woodaa Bhoos. 
In a Wlntav City. 
Avladna. I Ftiaadalilp. 
A yiUaga Oommuaa. 
■otha. I PlpUtrallo. 



** BFTlln. 



Wanda. 



In 

BlmbL i BTTl 
Frasooaa. I Othmar. 
Frinoass Mapraxlna. 
Oulldaroy. | Bufflno. 
Two Ofrandars. 
Santa Barbara. 



Popular editions. Medium Sro, t>d. each ; cloth, xs. each. 

Uadav IJwo Flags. | Moths. 

Medium 8to, td. each. 
Hald la Boadags. 1 Pack. 



Tba Vatara of Bdava. Crown Svo, doth. 3X. (>d. : picture cloth, flat back. sx. 
Wisdom, Wit. and Pathos, selected from the Works of UUlUA by F. SYUNBY MORRIS. 
8to, cloth extra, $r.— CHEAP Edition, illustrated boards, ar. 



Post 



Pandurang: Harl ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

BaRTLH FRHRB. Post 8 to, illus trated boards, aj. ^^ 

Paris Salon, The illustrated Catalogrue of the, for 1903. (Twenty. 

fourth Year.) With OTer 300 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. y. L^^i 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 31. ^d, each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 



Kfoat Sir Hasslngbard. 

a Conaty Family. 

JLasa Blaok than Wa'ra Palntsd. 

By Proxy. For Caah Only, 

Vagki Balrlta. 

a Ooafldantlal agant. With 19 iHn^ts. 

a Qrap^ firom aThora. With la niusts. 

PostSvo illustrated 

HamoMms Btorlaa. | From Bails. 

Tha Foatar Brothara. 

■arrlad Banaath Him. 

BaatlBok'a Tator. | Waltar'a Word. 

a Pavfset Trsaaara. 

Uka Fathar. laks Bon. 

A Womaa*a Yangaaaoa. 

CarlyoB's Taar. I Caoil*s Tryst. 

■arpky*s Mastar. [ A\ Har Hlaroy. 

Tha Olyffards of Clyffa. 

Boma Prlrata Vlaws, 



Ths Family Baapagraoa. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Ths Talk of ths Town. With is lUusts. 
Ths Hystary of Mlrbrldgs. 
Ths word and ths Will. 
Ths Burnt Million. 
B anny Btorisa. I A Trying Patisnt. 

boards, 9S. each. 

Found Dsad, I Gwsndolins's Harvsst. 
Hlrk Abbsy. lA Harins Bssldsncs. 
Ths Canon^s Ward. 



rard. 



Mot Woosd. But Won. 

Two Hnndrsd Pounds Bai 

Ths Bsst of Husbands. 

Halvss. I What Hs Cost Har. 

Fallan Fortnnss. KIti A Hsmory. 

Undsr Ons Bool. I Glow-worm Talss, 

A Prinoa of ths Blood, 



a Hodam Dlek Whlttlngton 1 or, A Patron of Letters. With a Portrait of the Author. Cfovs 

8to, doth. «r. 6«f. ; picture cloth, flat bade, as. 
la Parll and Privation. With z? Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth, y. 6dL 

■otaa from tha * Maws.* Crown svo, cloth, u. &/. 



tB CHATTO A WINDUS, PttMtolieM> in St. Martin't L»oc, Loa4on. W.C. 
Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

IptroducUon ai id Notes by T. M 'CRIB. P.P. Po«t 8 vo. half <ioth . ax. 

Paul (Mars:aret A.). —Gentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 



Ffo nti&piece by HbLEM PaTERSOM. y. 6./.; post 8vo. iHustrated boards. »/. 



Payne (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d, 



Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. ea. 

Fuck on Poteaos. With illustrations. 

Fotfaaoa Bo-Saddled. With Ten fun-pa^ iriustrAiinns br G. Du Mauribr. 



Fnok on Poteaoo. With illustrations. 

_ _ tO-SaddlOd. With Ten full-pa^ ITIustrAlinnsbirC 
ThO Ma— of Mayfalr l Vers de Society. Setected by H. C. PEN WELL. 



Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo. clothe u.6d. each. 

Ab Old Hald'o PaimdlM. I Barglam Ib PwmdlM. 

■OJF«»nd the OatOO. Po»t Sro, picture cover, xs. : cloth, xs. 6tt. 

Jaofc ihO FUhorman. lliustraied by C. W. REED. Crown 8vo. cloth, u. 6d. 



Phil May's Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 

folio, clotfa. ax. 6 y. 

Phlpson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, a,rt canvas, gilt top. 55. ea. 

Fanoas Violinists and Flno Violins. 

Voloo and Violin: Sk etches. Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

ThO PavftOlvant of Arms. With Six Plates and roo niu«;tr.itions. Crown 8to, clotli, 7s. M. 
Songs and Pooms. 1819-1879. With Int roduction by Sirs. M ACKARNTI SS. Crown 8yo. clo th . Cs. 



Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JQHM and WM. LANGHORNB, and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8yo. linlf-doth lOf. 6rf. 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 

With an Introduction by CHARLES BAIJDELAIRH. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6J. 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

sir WALTER Besant and WALTER H. POLLOCK. With y Illustrations. Crown 8yo. doth gilt. 6s, 

Pond (Major J. B.).— Eccentricities of Qeiiius: Memories of 

_ Patnous Men and Women o f the jPlatform and the Sta ge. With 91 Portraits. Demy «ro. doth, w. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs. 



Porter (John).— Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Webber. With 19 

fuU-page and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, clo th, 7^-^'_ 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

Tho Bomanoo of a Station. | Tho Bonl of Connf ss Adrian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, %s. 6d, each : post 8to, boards, is. each. 
Ontlaw and Lawmaker. J Christina Chard. With Frontispiece by W Pacbt. 

■rs. Tro^asklss. With 8 illus trations by RObHRT SAUBH R. 

Crown 8vo, doih, xt. (td, each. . _ , . 

Walma. | Madame I zan. I *As a Watch In thfl Kl||ht.' 

Price (E. C). — Valentina. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6^. 



Princess Olga. — Radna: A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 65. 
Pryce (Rfchard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

wUh Frontispiece by H AL LUDLO W, y. (>d.\ post 8yo, illustrated boards, af. ^ 

l^octor~(Richard A.), Works by. 

Floivevs of tho Sky. With 55 IlUistr.ttions. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. dl. 

Baay Star Lessons. With Star Maps for every Ni^ht in the Year. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 

FamUUuF Seienee Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

Satara and Its System. With 13 steel Plates. Demy 8to. doth extra, lor. 6d. ° 

Mysteries of Time and Spaee. With numerous illustrations. Cmwn 8vo, cloth extra, fir. 

The Universe of Sans* &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clotli extra, ts. 

Waifes and Wants of Science Workers. Crown 8vo. ts. M. . 



Rambosson (J.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 

With 10 Coloured Plates and 63 Woo d cut Illustrations. Crown 8to, cloth, y. 6rf. ^ 

Randolph (Col. 0.).~AuntAbigall Dykes. Crown 8vo . cloth, js^6d[ 
Read (General Meredith).— Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 

and Savoy. With 31 full-page Illus t ration s. Two Vols., demy 8vo. cloth, aSx. . 

Richardson (Frank).— The K in g's Counsel. Cr. 8vo, cl., gilt top, ts. 
RIddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

A Rich Man's Dandier. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

Weird stories. Crown Cvo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. ; post 8vo, Illu strated boards, af. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ts. each. 
Tho Uninhabltod Hoase. I Fairy Water. 

Tho Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 1 Her mother's DarJtnd. _^ 
Thft Mystery In Palace Gardens. 1 The Man's Carao. I idld TaldSi 



CHATTO & WINDUS. PubiUhers, iii St. Martin's Lane, Londo n. W.C. 19 

Reade*5 (Charles) Novels. 

The New CoDccted Library Edition, complete In Seventeea Votumcs, set In new long pruwer 
type, printed on Laid paper, and clc^fCantly bound in doth, price 3;. 6ti. each. 



I. Peg WofllBiton; and ChvlatU -John- 
stone. 
>• HmkI OiMthi 
3. Tha OJoiotov and the Hearth. With a 

Preface by Siy WALTER BF.SANT. 

4. ' It U Never Too Late to Mend.* 
1^ The Coarse of True Lovd Never Did 
Bttn Smooth I and Blntfleheart and 

^Doableteoe. 

4 The Antobiotfraphjr of a Thief 1 Jaek 
of all Trades! A Hero and a Har- 
•yr I and The Wandering Helr^ 



7. Xiove He Iiittle, Love me Long. 

8. The Doable Marriage. 
9- Opiflith Oaont. 

so. Foul Play. 

zx. Pat Tonraelf in His Plaee* 

la. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

x4- A Woman -Hater. 

15. The Jilt, and other Stories; and OOOd 

Stories of Han and other Animals* 
zd. A Perilous Seoret. 
17. Readlanat and Bible Ohavacters. 



In Twenty-one Volumes, post 8to, illustrMted boards, %t. each. 



Peg Wolllngtoa. I Christie Johnstone. 

*lt ta Never Too Late to Mend.* 

Vhe Coarse of True Love Never Did Bojn 

Smooth. 
The AatoMograpby of a Thief t Jaok of 
. all Trades ; and James Lambert. 
Love Me Little. Love Ha Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 



Hard Cash. I Orlfflth Oannt. 

Poul Play, i Pnt Yourself in HlsPlaoe* 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Slngleheart and Doublefaee. 

Good Stories of Man and other AnlmalSt 

The Jilt, and other Stories. 

A Perilous Secret. | Beadlana. 



L.ARr.it Typb, Fins Papbr editions. Pott 8vo, d., j^Ut top, 3s. net ea. : leather, tfilt edipes. u. net ca. 
Tho Cloister and the Hearth. J ^'Aif Nevar Too Late to Mend? 

POPULAR EDITIOMSs Medium 8vo, 6J. each ; cloth. iJ. each. 
Peg WofUngtoni and Chrl stlo Johnstone. j Hard Cash. 

Medium Svo, 6d. each. 

*It la Never Too Late to Mend.' | The Cloister and the Hearth. I Foul Play. 



Christie Johnstone. WUhFrontisnicce. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. Svo. halF-Koxh.u.6rf. 
Peg Wofflngton. Choicely printea in Elzevir style. Fcnn. Svo, hair-Uoxl)ur;4iic. qs. 6J. 

The Cloister and the Hearth, in Four Vols., post Bvo, with an Imroduction by Sir Walter 



Of.SANT, and a Fiontispieco to each Vol.. buckrnm, i^ilt top. 6s. the set. 
The Cloister and the Hesa<th. New Illustrated EuiTiON. with i6rhoics;rravurcand84 

half-tone Illu&trations by MATT B. HEWEROINE. Suiall 4to, cloth i^ilt and gilt top, KS.6J. net. 

Bible Charaeters. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, ss. 

Selections from the Works of Charles Beaded With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEX. 
Ireland. Post 8yo, clotli li mp, as. 6d. 

Rlmmer (Alfred), Works by. Large crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6i. each. 

Rambles Bound Bton and Harrow. With 53 Illustrations by the Author. 
About England with Dicke ns. With 58 Il lu strations by C. A. Vandekhoof and A. Rimmer. 

Rives (Amelie, Author of ' The Quick or the Dead ? ') , Stories by. 

Crown Svo, doth, 3X. di. aach. 
Barbara Derlng. \ Merlelt A Love story. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With 37 lUastrations by 

Geo rge CRU I KSHANK. Post 8vo. h alf-cl oth. gf. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strange. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. 

The Hands of Jusnoe. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3j. 6</. ; post Svo Illustrated boards, ax. 

The Woman in the Dark. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3J. &/. : post 8vo, iliustratcd boards. 3f . 



Robinson (Phil), Worlcs by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

The Poets* Birds. I The Poets' Beasts. 
The Poets and Natural Beptlles. Fishes, and Insects^ 



Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

came from Normandy with WiUiam th e Con qu eror. 1066. Printed in Cold an d Colours, $s^ 

Rosengrarten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by w^coLi^TT-SAraARs^_wth^3aj^^ Crown Svo. cloth extra, 75. 6d . 

Ross (Albert).— A Sugar Princess. Crown Svo. clot h^ 3^ 6rf. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Cxi, each. 

Punlanai Biddies and Jokes, with numerous Illustrations. 
More Pnnlana. Profus ely I flust rated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by. 

Schools and Scholars. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Skippers and Shellbaoks. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Country Biveetheart. Post 8to. picture boards, tx. 

The Drift of Fate. Crown Svo. clot h , y. 6d. picture cloth, flat back, ax . 

Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, 'The Lass that Loved a Sailor.' 

Crown Svo, doth, 3s. 6d, 



JO CHATTO & WINDUS. PublisbCM, in St. MarUn's Lane, Londoa, W.C 



Russell (W. Clark), Novels, Ac, by. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, u. 6d. «ach ; post Svo, iUustntwl boaid% as. each ; doth Omp, ax. 6tL each. 
Round %hm Oallur-Flr*. An Oe«aa Tradodj. 

In the Middle wkteh. ■/ BhlpmatoToaXM. 

On tiM Fo*k'flJo Head. " 

A Voyage to tha Cnpa. 
A Book for tha Hammook* 
Tha Marstary of tha *Ooaan Star.* 
Tha BaoMnoa of 4anny Uarlowa. 

Tha Tala of 



Alona on a Wlda Wida Baa, 
The Good Ship • Mohock.* 
The Phantom Daath. 
IfHatha.MuiT I Tha ConvloC Ship. 



HaartotOak* | Tha laMt Antry. 
tha Ton* 



Cromt 8to, cloth, y. 6d. each, 
A Tala of Two Taaaalfl. I The Doa th Ship. 

Tha Ship t Her Storv. WHh 50 Illustrations by H. C. SP.PPINCS WkichT. Small 4to. cloth, fir. 
Tha *Pratty Polly '1 A Voyage of lacidenc. With xa histrationa t^ G. £. KOBBRTSOIC. 
l^ar|»e crown 8vo. c loth, gilt edges. 51. 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. %t. 6d. each ; post 8vo. iOuatrated boards, si. each. 
A Vallow of Trinity. With .-» Note by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES and a Frontispiece. 
The Jonlor Dean. I The Maater of St. Benedlot'a, I To HU Own Haatar. 
Orchard DamaraL | In the Face of the World. | Tha Tramlatt Diamonds 

_^ «.^ __ .. ^ Fcap. 8to, doth boardSLi/. 6rf. each. 

Tha Old Maid*! Sweathaart; i liodeit Ltitte Sara. 

_ Crown 8to, cloth, sr . 6rf. each. 

Tha Wooind of May. I A Tragic Honeymoon. t A Proctor*a Wooing. 

Fortune's Oata. | Gallantry Bower. I Bonnla Maggla Lauder. 

Mar y Onwin. With 8 Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. | Mra. Pnnhar*B Se cret. 

Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New EditionJ 

Crown 8to. doth, y . 6d. 

Sala (Oeorge A.).— Oasllght and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 25. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By EK-Chief-lnspcctor Cavanagh. Post Bvo, illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth. 9s.6d. 

Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain- 

ine Experiments in Drawing-room or ' White' Magic By W. H. CREMER. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8 ^0, doth eitra, ^s. 6d. 

S^in (L. O.), Works by. 

The Country of the Paaelon Flay (Oharammavgau) and the H^hlaods of lUvaxla. With 

Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 
Walke In A I glere. with Tw o Maps and 16 Illastrations. Crown 8to. doth extra, fif. ^ 

Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth. 25. 6rf. 
Sergeant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td, each. 

Under Falee Pretencee. | Dr. Bndlcott'e Bxperlment. 

Shalcespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crown 4to. cloth gilt, y. 6d. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By William J. ROLFB, 
LitLD. A New Edition, with 43 Illustrations, and an INDEX OP PLAYS AND PASSAGES RB- 
FERRED TO. Crown 8vo. clot h pil t, y. 6rf. 

Sharp (Wil Ham).— -Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6^. 
Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

Edited; Preraced. and Annotated by R. HERNE SHEPHBRO. Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, jr. id. each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : 

VoL I. Introduction by the Editor ; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; Shelley's Corro- 
spondence with Stoclcdale; The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Abstor, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus unbound ; AdonaU. &c. 
M II. Laon and Cythna: The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swdlfoot the Tyrant; Tb« Witch of 

Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; HeUas. 
„ III. Posthumous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. : 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastroszi and St. Inryne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A Rer» 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Leit^h Hunt, and some Minor Writinsfs and Frainnents. 
II. The Essays : Letters from Abro.-id ; Translations and Frasfinents, edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
W ith a Bi ography of Shelle y, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

Sherard (R. H.).— Rogues; A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, u. 6d. 
Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Includinf^ his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches^ 
and lokes. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 

The RlvalBt The School for Scandal, and other Plavs. Post 8vo. halT-bound. at. 

Sheridan's Oomediesi The Rivals and The School for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes to each Play, and a Bioi;raphical Sketch, by BranoeR MattheVvs. With 
lllustr.itions. Demy 8vo. half-parclmient. 12s. 64. ^^ 

Shlel CM. P.)«~Tbe Piirple Cloud. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 65. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, ill St« Martin** Laae, London, W.C. ai 



Sidney's (Sir Pliillp) Complete Poetical Worlcs, including all 

those 111 * Arcadia.' With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, Sec, by the Kev. A. B. CROSART. 
p,L). Three Vols., cro wn 8vo, cloth boards, y. 6ii. each. 

Sig7itK>ards : Their Hislorv, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Keniarkable Characters. Bv JACOB Larwood and JOHN Cauobn HOTTBN. Witli Coloured Frontis< 
piece ajid 94 Illustrations. Cr own 8v o, clot h extra, y. 6J. 

aims (Qeor^ R.)» Works by. 

Past 8vo. illustrated boards, ai. each ; doth Uinp, sx. &f. each. 
Tb« Ring o' B«llB. I My Two Wlvaa. Mamolrs of a Landlady. 
Tlnkl«top's Crime. Taloa of To-dajr* Boanaa from tha Show. 
Zaph X A Circus Story. Ac Tha Tan OoauBaadmontai Stories. 
Dnunaa of Ufa* With 60 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, picture corer, js. each ; cloth, ix. 6d. each. 
Tha Datfonat Raoitar and Reader 1 Bein;; Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse 

selected from his own Works l>y GEORGfi R. SjMS. 

Tha Casa of Oaorga Candlamaa. I ]>adonat DItUaa. (From TAe Re/eret.y 

How tho Poor Live I and Horrlbla Xiondoa* With a Froatlspicce by F. Barnaru 

Crown 8vo, leatherette, tx. 
Dagonet Dramas of tha P ay* Crown 8to. u. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y. Ui. each jpost 8vo, picture boards, ax. each: cloth Ump, ax. 6d, each. 
■ary Jana'a Uamoira. 1 Mary Jana Harrlad. | Roguaa and VadaboadSa 

Dagonat Abroad. 

Crown 8vo, clotlu 31. td. each. 

OnoB apoB a OhrUtmaa Time. With 8 iRustrations by Charlhs Green, R.X. 

In luondoa*a Haart t A Story of To-day.— Also in picmre doth, flat back, ax | A Blind Marrlaga* 
Withont tha lamallght i Theatrical Life as it is. | Tha BmalNpart Iiady, Ao. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdalb. With Four 

Illustrati ons. Dem ySvo. pic ture cover, 4^. ; doth, 6d, 

Sketcliley ( Arttiui^ T^ ^^Matcli in tlie Parle. Post 8vo, boards, 25 . 
Slans: Dictionary (Tlie) : Etymological. Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6x. 6rf, , 

Smart {HawleyTT Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth sf. 6d. each ; post Sro, picture boards, ax. each. 
Baatrioa and Banedlok. ] Long_pdds. 

IT" 



Withont Lova or JUioanaa. I The Master of Rathkaily. 

Crown 8vo,c 
Tha Ontaidar 

Tha Plonger. Post 8vo. picture boards, is. 



Crown 8to, cloth, 3X. (td. each. 

Tha Ontaidar I A Raolng Rabbar* 



Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

The Prlnea of Argolla. With iio lUustmtions. Post 8vn, doth extra, v. 6J. 

The Wooing of the Water WltOh. With numerous illustrations. Post 8vn, doth, 6x. 



Snazelleparilla. Decanted by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait oi 

G. H. Snazellb. and 65 Illustrations by C. LYALI, Crown 8yo. cloth , y. 6rf. 

Society in London. Crown 8vo, 15. ; cloth. 15. td. 

Somerset (Lord Henry).— Songs of Adieu . Small 4to Jap. vel ..65. 
Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demoiiology : An Essay 

on the Belief in the Existence of Devils. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, jr. 



Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, mu 



Tha Hyataries of Heron Dylie* 
By Devious Ways, &c. 
Hoodwinked J 9c Bandy eroft Myatavy. 
The Qoldan Hoop. | Baok to Life. 



strated boards, ax. each. 



The Loadwater Tragedy. 
Bnrgo's Romance. 

Xaittanoe In Full. 
. Husband from tha 8aa» 



Post 8vo. cloth liiup, is. M. each. 

TlUa. I w ife or Mo WifaT 

Crown 8vu. cloth extra, y. 6d. each. 
A Baorat of tha Baa. | The Orey Monk. | The Master of Tranaaoat 
A Minion of tha Moon l A Ronuince of the Klni^'s Highway 

Tha Beorat of Wyvem Towers. I The Doom of Biva. I Tha Vab of Fate< 
_JFheJ[tnmge_BxpeirtenMB^f Mr. JTerscho^^ 

Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 

by Walter J. Morgan. C rown 4to. cloth extra, y. 6J. 

Sprigge (S. Squire).— AtT Industrious Chevalier. Crown 8vo, 

doth, gilt top, &r. 

Spettigue (H. H.). — The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 



Stafford (John), Novels by. 

Do ris an d I. Crown 8vo. doth. y. ti. | Ca rlton Priors. Crown 8to. cloth, gilt top. 6x. 

Starry Heavens (The): A Poetical Birthday Book. Koyal i6mo, 

doth extn, 9x. &/. 
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Stas-Huntins: with the 'Devon and Somerset.* An Account of 

the Chase uf th« Wild Red Deer on Exmoor, tSS7-i9oi. By PHILIP EV'ERSIX Whh 70 IDiutratkins 
by H. M. LOMAS. Crown 410, cloth gUt. i4». ne t. 

Stedman (Ere.) 7— Victorian Poeta. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 95. 
Stephens (Rlccardo,>M.B.).— The Cruciform Marie: The Strango 

Stonrof Richard Treg p.nNA, Bach elor of M edicin e (Unir. E<linb.) Cyow n 8wo. clo 'h. v. 6J^ 

Stephens (Robert Neii8bn).--Phnip'Wlnwbod: A SkeTchr~of the 

Doinestic History of an American Captain to the War of I ndependence. Crow n Bv o. clo t h, y 6 /. 



Stemdale (R. Armltas:e).~The Af2:han Knife: A Novel. Post 

8to. cloth, y. 6</. ; ilturtrated boards , af. 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Worlcs by. 

Crown 8vo. buckram, glk top, 6*. «ach. 

Tntvala wtib % Donkey, with a Hrontispi«>ce by waltrr Crank 

JUi lalMUd ▼•jr«i«. With a Frontispiece by WAJ.TBR CRANB, 

FabUUup ataAofl of Man and Books. 

Vho auvovate Squattora. With Frontispiece by J. D. STRONG. 

Tha Kanqr Haa* I Uaaarwoodsi Poems. 

■aniovlaa and Povtratta. 

VtiPflntlMia Pnorlaqua, and other Papers. I Ballada. | Prlaoa OtiOb 

Aavoaa tha Plalna* wkb other Memoriea and Essays. 

Wair of BamlatoB. | In tha So uth Baaa. 

Familiar Stadias of Han and Books. Largk Typb, Finb Papbr Edition. Pott Svoi, 

doth, jrilt top, at. net ; leather, gilt edges, y. net. 
a liovdaa Sabbath Mora. With a; lilusuations by A. S. Boyd. FcJLp. 8to, doth, €s. 
■an^ Hi Traval* Crown 8vo, buckram, y. 
■aw Arabian Mltfhta. Crown 8to. buckram, gilt top, 6r. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, sx. 

—Popular Editio.v, medium 8vo. 6tf. 
The Balclda Olubi and Tha Rajah*a Diamond. (From Np.w Arabian Nights.) WiJi 

Eight lUu%tration< by W. J, IlKNNKSSV. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. M. 
Tba Stavanson Raadart Sriections from the Wntinjr* of ROI5RRT Louis ST8VHKSON'. Edi.cd 

by Lloyd OSBOURNB. Post 8vo. cloth, 2J. 6rf. ; buckram, gilt top. v- 6d. 
nia Poobat B.I«.S« Favourite Passages from his Worke. Small x6mo, doth, v. net ; Icothcr, 

3f . 6<f . net. 

Largb Tvpb. Finb Pafbr Edition. Pott Sto, d.. gilt top, 2/. net each ; leather. frlU edges, y, net each. 
Familiar Studios of Han and Boobs. \ l lawr Arabian Mights. 

Robart I«oala Stavanson t A Life Study in CriticismT By H. Brllysb Baildon. With 
a Portrait s. ^HCOND EnrriON, RevisP- D. Crown 8vo, buckram, gik t^p. Cs. 

Stoclcton (Pranlc R.).— The Young Master of Hyisoii Hall. With 

numereus I llu strations by VIRGINIA H. DaVISSON and C. H. S TBfHRN S. Crown 8yo. chi th. j f. &V. 

5torey (O. A«, A.R.A.).->-Slcetche5 from Memory. With 93 

IHustrations by the Au th or. Demy 8vo, doth , gilt top, laj. 6d. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists^ With Notices by Helen and 

ALICB Zimm ern. Crow n 8to. do th extra y. 64f. ^___ 

Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, with j<f Illustr ations by GlLBF.RT GAfJL. y. 6d. : post 8vo. illustrated boards, ts . 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doyle, Flor- 

BNCB Marry AT. A c. Post Br o. illustrated boards. 8^. 

Strutt (Joseph). — the~Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

■ndland l indudingjthe Rural and Domestic RecrcAtions, May Games. Mummeries, Shows, &c., from 
the Earliest Period. Edited by WiLLlAM HONE. With 140 lUustrations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra. 31. 6i£. 



Sundowner, 5tories by. 

Told bF tba Taffrall. Crown 8ro, doth. y. 6d. 

Tba Taitt of th e Sarpant. Cro w n 8to, doth, flat back, as. 



Surtees (Robert).— Handiey Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks*s Hunt* 

Wit h 79 Il lustrations by JOH N LEECH . A New Edit ion. Post Bvo, ctoth, bj. 

Swinburne's (Aij:ernonC.) Worlcs. 

Sontfs of iba Bprlxidtldaa. Crown to. 6/. 
Btudiaa In Bond. Crown 8to, yx. 
Mary Stuart 1 A Tragedy. Crown 8to. Bx. 
Tristram of Ityoaassa. Crown 8ro, »r. 
A Gantnry of Roandala* SmaB 4to, ftr. 
A Mldsummar BolldaF* Crown 8vo. 71. 
Harlno Fallaro t A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A Study of Viator Hufo. Croirn Svo. U. 
Misoallanlas. Crown Svo. S2X. 
Loorlna S A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6r. 
A Study of Ban ionsoa. Crown Svo. yr. 
Tha Siatara 1 A Tragedj. Crown Sto, 6x. 
Astropbalf lire. Crown Sto, yx. 
Btudiaa la Proaa and Poatry* Cr.tro, ex; 
Tha Tala of Balan. Crown Svo. 7x. 
Rosamnndt Qnaan of tha Ziombardt'z A 
Tragedy. Crown Sto, 6r. 



Balaatlona trom tba Poatloal Worbs of 

A. 0. Swtaburna. Fcap. 8vo 6x. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown Svo, 6x. 
Ghaatalard 1 A Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 7X. 

Poama and Ballads. First Series. Crown 

8vo. or fcap. Bvo. 9s. 

Poama and Ballada. Second sbr. Cr.Rvo,9x. 
Poama a Ballads. thirdSkkies. Cr.8vo.7x. 
Bon(s bafora Bnnrlsa. Crown 8ro, tor. 6d. 

Botbwall t A Tragedy. Crown 8ro. izr. 6d. 
Sonia of Two NatiOna. Crown Svo, 6x. 

Oaorga Chapman. (5«« Vol. II. of G. Chap- 

MAirs Works.) Crown Svo. 3^. (k/. 

Baaaya and Btndlas. Crown svo. xsx. 

^gacntbaua 1 A Tragedy. Crown 8to, 6s. 

A Mota on Oharlotta Bronta. Cr. Sto. 6x. 
A Btady of Bbabaapaara. Crown svo, sx. 
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Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prow and Verse. WitirMemoir, 

Pvftrait, and Fac:>imiles of the Maps ia ' GuOiTet't Tm*«ls.' Crown 8vo, doth, w. 6tl. 
aalUvaf ■ Travels, and A Tal« of a Tub. Post 8vo, half-bound, u. 
J onathan Swift i A Study. By |. Chukton Collins, Cro w n Svo. cloth extra. &r^ ^^ 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of Consobtion. and in Search of a Wlfa. With ROWLANDSOM'S Colouivd lUusttatkms. and Uf« of tho 
Author by J. p. HorrHN. Cr own 8 yo, cloth extra, js. 6A 

Taine's History of Ens:lish Literature. Translated by Henry Van 

I^LTN. Four Vols., small deiny 0vo, doth boards, jor.— POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., largv crowa 

8vo, clo th extra, t$s. 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Mwle m W r iters. Post 8to , cloth litnp, ar. ' 

TayioiMfroni).---Hlstorical~Dranias : 'Jeanne Darc,' • 'Twixt Axe 

AND CROWN,' •THE FOOLS RBVSNCB." ARKWRXCHrS WIFE.* 'ANNB BOLBYNB,' 'PLOT AND 

^Passion.' Crown 8to, it. e.ich. 

Tempie (Sir Richard, Q.C.5.1.).— A Bird's-eye View of Pictur- 

csque India^ \V'lth 3 a Illustrations b y t he Au tho r. Cro wn 8to, cloth, pill top, di. 

f hacicerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hundreds of Ske tc hes by W tL HAM MaKEPEACB THACKERAY. Crown 8vo. cloth ex tra, y. 6rf. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussb. 

Wi th 340 Illustratio ns. Pott 8vo. clo t h, xx. 6rf. 

Thomas (Annie), Novels by. 

The Blrea*e Weh l A Romance of London Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3X. 6A 

Comradee Troe. Crown Svo, cluth. gilt top, 6s. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

The Vioua-Plajer* Crown 8vo. cloth, y. &/. 

Crown Svo, doth, gilt top. 6x. each. 
In »k Oathednd Glty. I The Son of the Room. 

The HoiUM on the Seart a Tale of South Devon. SECOND Euitiun. 



Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 

ducti on lay A LL AN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 ill u strations. Po st 8to, half-bo und. 9s. 

Thdreau: His Life and Aims. By H. A. Page. With a Portrait 

and View. Post Svo b uckram, y. 6d . 

Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 

The Life and Corveepondenee of J. m, W. Tomer. With Eight Illustrations in Colours au<l 

Two Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo, doth, y. 6a. 
Tal ee tow the Ma rt nee. Po s t Bvo. illustrated tw ards, ar. 

Tlmbs (Johh)7^ Works by. Crown Svo, cloth. 35. 6d, each. 

Cluhe and Cluh Ufa In Londont Anecdotes of Its Famous Coffee-bouses, Hostelrlet, and 

Taverns. With 41 Illustrations. 
■ntfUsh BOeentFles and Booentrloltlees Stories of Delusions, Iinpoatures, Sporting Scenes 

Eccentric Artists. Theatrical Fo lk. Ac. W i th 48 Illustrations. 

Twaln's~(Mark) Books. 

The Anthor's Bdltlon de Laze of the Works of Mark Twain, hi n Volumes (limited 
to 600 Numbered Copies for sale in Great Britain and its D.-pcndeucie^). price ^^13 iv- net the 
Set ; or, I2S. 6-i. net per Volume, is now complete, and a detaiicvl Pr>..<*ptrttiis ni.ty tic ha«.l. The 
Fust Volume of the Set is Signed hvji hk auiho r. (so ld only in Sets.) 

uniform library edition of mark TWAINS WORKS. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. dd. each. 
■ark Twain*! Library of Humour, with 197 Illustrations by E. W. KR^tliLR. 
Roughing It I and The innooents at Home. With 200 illustrations i>v i'. A. Frasbr. 
The Amerloan Claimant, with Sx Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
*The Adventarea of Tom Sawyer. With nt Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With a6 illustrations by Dan brakd. > 

Tom Bawyert Detectlye. ice With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Padd'ahead Wilson. With Portrait and Six llllustrations by LOUIS LOEB. 
*A Tramp Abroad. With 3x4 Illustrations. 
*The Innooents Abroad t or. The New Pilgrim's Proffress. With 934 niustmtioQs. (The Two Shil* 

ling Edition is entitled Hark Twaln*« Pleasure Trip.) 
*Tbe Glided Age. By Mark twain and C. D. Warner With ats IDustrntions. 
•The Prlnee and the Pauper. With 190 lUustrations. 
•Life OB the BllSSlselspU With 900 illustrations. 

*The Adventnres of Eraekleberi^ Finn. With rn Illustrations by E. W. Khmrlr. 
*A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, with sao liiu<itratinns by Dan I)k\ko. 
•The Stolen White Klephaat. I *The AI.OOO.OOO Bank-Note. 

The Choloe Works of Mark Twain. Revisedand Corrected througliout by the Author. WUh 
Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

•«• The books marked * may be had also in post Svo, p tcttire boards, at ax. each. 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt ton, 6s. each, ){ 

Personal Reoelleetlons of Jeaa of Are. With Twelve lUostrations by F. V. Dv MoNa 
More Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Ctorrnpted Hadleybnr g, and ot her Stories and Sketchsa. With a Frontisp'eca 
Mark Twain's BketOhes. Post Svo, illustrated boards, a^ 
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Troilope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth •xtra, y. 6d, mack ; post Sro, fllustrated bo»rds, %s. each. 
^« Wfiy W« JUlv* Mow. _ I Mr. Boarboroutfh'B Family* 

Waa KHShouuuu | Mario a Fay. j The Iduid-LMtfSan.^^ 



Post 8»o. illustrated boards, w. each. 
Kept la tha Dagfc. I The American Senator. | The Ooldan Man of Cimaper^. 

Troilope (Prances E.), Novels by. 

• •^ «._. Crown •»©, doth extra, sx. 6rf. each ; post »»o. mustrated boards, w. each. 

Id km Shtpe upon the Bea. I Mabel'e Pro ggeea. I Anne Fu r neee. 

Troi lope (T. A.) .— Diamond Cut Dia mon d. Post 8vo. illu st. bds.. m. 
Tytler (C. C. Praser-).— Mistress Judith : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

cloth eitr a, y. 6J, ; post fivo. Illu strated boards, ar. 

tytler (Sarah), Novels by^ 

. _^ ^ ^. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d, each ; post Sro, lUiutrated l)oards. ax. each. 

■oned Dlamonde. | The^laokhall Ohoete. | What She Came ThMiaCb. 

Post Sto, Ulustrated boards, vs. each. 
Tba BrUa** Pass. I The Hotfueaot FamUy. I Nobleaee Ohltte. I DiaaFPOSMd* 
Batat M aa<o*a City. 1 Lady Bell^ | Beaaty and the " ^^^^ 



Crown Bvo, doth. y. 6.i. cnch 
Tha HaOdoaald lama, with Frontispiece. I M 



- ^ .^ With Frontispiece. I Mrs. CarmiohaePs Ooddeeeea. 

Tha Wltah-Wlle. l Raohal Z<anktoa. J Sapphlra. i A Honeymoon's BoIlFaai 

A Yonng Dra jton. 

Oltoyaana JaOOaallaa* Crown Svo. picture cluth. tut hack, AT. 

Three Men of Marh. Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top. 6j. 

Upward (Allen), Nove ls by.— A Crown o f Straw. Cr. 8vo, cl. Cf. 

Tha QMaa Adataet Owen. Crown Svo. cloth. ^?. ed. -, post 8ro. picture boards, ax, 
T he Prinoe of Balkletan. Post 8vo. picture boards, a s. 

Vandam (Albert D.).— A Court Tragedy. With 6 lUustratioos by 

J. Barnard DAVis._Crown8To. doth. 3s.^ 

V ash t land Esther. " By Belle ' of TAg Worl d, Cr. 8vo. clot h. 3s. 6^ 
Vlzetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Grown 8vo, cloth, 35.6^. each. 

The aeorplOBI A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. 
With Sola la Bnglandl A Story of E»ile. With 4 Portrai ts. 

Crown 8to, cloth, gilt top. txs. each. 
A Path of Thoraa. | The Lov er's metfrasa. 

Blaebeardt An Account or Comorre the Cursed and (^Ule- de Ra's; with Summaries of rarioua 
Talea and Tradition!*. Wit h 9 lUustratioos. Demy Svo, cl oth. 9^. net. ^_^ 

Wagner (Leopold).— How to Qet on the"5tas:e, and how to 

_ S nooeed tner e. Crowa 8vo. doth. * s. 6d, 

Walford's County Families of the United Kingdom (1902). 

Contalnine Notices of the Descent. Oirth. Marriacre, Education. «^c., of more than la.ooo Dtstinpjished 

Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Ufhces they hold or have held, their To«n 

_ and Country Addresses. Club s, &c . Koyal Svo. clotn gilt, 501^ 

Wa !ler(5. E.").~SebastianrT5ecretrvVith9 lllusts. Or. 8vo, cl ..65. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler, vvith Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 Illustrations. Cro%vTi «vo. cloth ■nti'jii c, 7x. 6.i. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with llitFoductioD. by William 

M. ROSSRTTI . With Portrait. Crown Bvo. hand-made paper and buckram. 6s. 

Warden (Florence), Novels by. 

Joan, the Cnrate. Crown Svo. cloth, v> &</. ; picture doth, flat back« ej. 

A FItfht to a Flnle h, Crovm Bvo, cl oth, gi l t top . 6r. 

W arman (Cy).--The Express Messenger. Crown Svo, clo t h. 35. 6i. 
Warner (Chas. Dudley ). -~ A~Roundabout Journ ey. Or. 8vo, ci. 6s. 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatares 

and Seals. Printed on paper sa in. by 14 in. vs. 
Warrant to Bxeonte mary Quean of Beote* A Facsimile, including Queen Elizabeth's Sifpia- 
ture and the Great Seal. ». 



Wassermann (Lllllas).— The Daffodils. Crown Svo, cloth, is. (ni. 



Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F . W. Co r y. W it h Ten Illustratio ns. C rown 8yo. xs. ; cl oth, is. 6rf . 

We bber (Byron) . — Sport and Spangles. Crown Svo, cloth, 21. 
Werner (A.).— Chape n ga's White Man. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. td, 
Westbury (Atha).— the Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook; A Ro- 

maaoe of Maorilaiid. Crowe Sro, doth, sf. 6A 
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We^Uli (Wllllim), Novels by. 



H« Tws MUllniK. ThaOlllTlietarylilHua^ AQluuMu^ 
Two PlnghH at Bnoir. Bodi of BiUiU. Il*2 KnlnfUm. 
■ruh tha Hwl B«<l>. [ ■ tr^mi Ctl m— ■ I Boy of Wlow-m OaoM. 

Whe elwright (E. Q ray)"."— AS low Aw akeni ng. Cro wn fivo. 6s. 
Whishaw (Fred.). Novela by. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt" lop, 6j. each. 

WhUMQiTb^tir^Naturarrilstory ol Setbome. Poit~8■^, is. 
Wilde (Lady).— The Ancient Legends, Myatic Chamu, and 
Wliiiama (W. MatUeu/p.R.A.S.), Works by. 



Will iamson (M rs. F. H.).-A Child Widow. Post 8 
Wills (C. J.l, Novels by. ^ ^^ ^ ^ 
Wilson <Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.). Works by. 

Camman AaaUauUlHBvMTrutTbam. WIID LliKiiKliini, CiowD 



Post Svo, illustrated boards. 



W/lnter (John Stranze), Stories by. 

Ganliir IiW*.'''"' I B »«lmi 

CawBln uia mat RMIniiBUil EdMndL' i-ii"!^" tmrruin. i^ioimm, aaa,sr.tt. 

Wlssmann IHermsna von). — Aly Second Journey throHxh 
Wood (H. p.), DetecUve Stories by. Post 8vo, boards, ai. each. 
Wbdlley (Cells Parker).— Rachel Amistroag; or, Love aiid~Tha^ 
Wrighfrrhomas. F.S.A.), Works by. 

muarr at lIvloMu* Bad of tha'^^Maqa* la , 

Fl UnWlit. lUninMiTlbiFF. W.FAmHOI.T, F.S.A. Cr< 

Wynman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13 Illustratio 
Zo I al Emlle), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 31. 6i. each. 

Tha tor of Lila. fidiKit br Ehnbst Jl. Vizetbllv. 

Tlia rDrtima of Iha nmiaami Sd^isd tv Ehnest A. VrzBTRLLr. 

Tha Conquaat a1 PlkBlana. l^i^iEedbv UNHST A. VJZF.THLLT, 

Carmlnal^ or, MMdi inil Min. Itdlltd b> EBKBST A. VUBTHLLV. 

Tha Hanaur Hi tha Arnir-ii<1 cUiaSlolsi. EdIIcd bt EHNRST A. Viien^lLV. 

RIa BxsallenayiEDgana^oDtan). Wllh u InlRxluIlan bi linNHST A. VIZETBU.1 

fill rfiatemlBca. ^.■•^■■•y'f.«-.--rA.VlisTBI.iy. 



•ZZ' (U ZangwUl).— A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr.Svo.ji.M. 
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SOME B00K5 CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 



net each. 

CH. REAbH. 



The St. Martin'5 Library. Pott 

n» Ololttcr and fli« B«*rth. By Cmas. RRAde 

yMBlllAr ItndlM of Xta&Bd Books. By KouHRt Louis Stkvenson. 

■•w AraMaa Klghtt. By RofiKRT Louis Sthvensow. l Tht Deemster. By Hall Caikf.. 

Ub4t the GretBwoo4 Tree, By Thomas Haruy. | The Life of the rieldi. By Richard Jeffeu tHS. 



>tt 8vo. cloth, 98. net each ; leather, 3s. 
R. I •hiaHeT«rTooLftt«toX0n«.- By C 



The Mayfalr Library. Post 8vo, cloth Ump, ss. 6d, per Volome. 



<Mpf Uld Q«S44itt«i. ByW.D. ADAMS. 

tk» Agoaj Ootaon of ' Iho Times.' 

A Jennwy Xoia4 Mj Eoon. By X. dr M aistrb. 

VMilcal I»geB«ittee. By W. T. Dobson. 

Vho (teboiurd P*port. By FiN-np.c 

W. B. CRlbert'i tlMja. Three Series- 

ioiifi of Xrleh Wtt fta4 Hnaonr, 

Animele and their Kaitexa. By Sir A Hblk. 

Soelal ProMvre. By Sir A. Hklps. 

Avtocrat of BroAkfMt-IMMo. By O. W. Holmes. 

Owioiitlei of Orltidaai. By H. J. JBNNINCS. 

Fencll taA Veietto. B|Jl. Kkmpt. 



Utile Eanya : f^om Lambs Lrttbrs. 
Foreaslo AnecdotoB. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrtod Aaeodotee. By Jacob Larwoou. 
OWMlTet. By £. LYMN LUCTON. 

Witeh Btozlea. By E. Lynn lutton. 
FMtljBoe ABd Flayen. By R. Macg r p.gor. 
Hew Paul a&d Vlrgiiila. By W. H. MallocjC 
PMk om PofMnii. By H. C PBNNeLL. 
Pecams Re-aaddled. 1^ H. C. Prnnell. 
PvBiaaa (Two Series). By Hon. HUGH Rowley. 
9j Btraam aad 8ea. By William Sbuxor. 



The Oolden Library. Post 

BoBfi liar Bailors. By W. C. Bennbtt. 
Una of the Heeroaaacers. By w. Godwin. 
The Avtocrat of tho Breakfast TaUe. By 
Olivrr Wendell Holmes. 



8vo, cloth Kmp, «s. per VQlnme. 
ieenei of Covatry Life. By Edward Jesse. 
La Mort d' Arthur : Selections from M ALLORY. 
Xhe Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
DlyersioBsof the Bcho Clab. Bayaru Taylor. 



Handy Novels. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, u. ed, each. 
Or. PalUsor'B Patient. By Grant Allen i Seven Sleepers of Ephesu. M. E. Coi.hkidcb. 

Monte Carlo Stories. By Joan Barrkit. I The Old Hald's Sweotheart. By A. St. AUbVN. 

Bla ck Bpirits and White. By R. A. Cram. | Modest Little Sara. By Alan St. Aubvn. 

My Library. Printed oa laid paper, post Byo, half-Rozborgbe, ts. td. each. 
The Journal of Maurice de Onerln. 1 Ohrlstio Johnstsae. By Charlhs Reade. 

The Dramatic Euays of Charles Lamb. Peg Wofiafton. By CHarlbs Reade. 

CitoUoa of William Shakspeare. W. s. Landor. I 



The Pocket Library, post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., m. each. 



By Brillat-Savakin. 
Boblnson Cfrnsoe. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANK 
Antoorat and Professor. By o. W. Holmes. 
Proriaeisl Letters of Blaise Pascal. 
WhisBS and Oddities. Dy Thomas Hood. 
Leigh Hnat's Essays. Edited by E. Ollip.r. 
The Barber's Chair. By Douglas J errold. 



She Essays of EUa. By Charles Lam b. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. By J a con Larwood. 
The Eplcnreaa. &.c By Thomas Moorb, 
Plan by Richard Brjnslky Sheridan. 
OuUiTer's TraTels. &c. By De^n Swift. 
Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated. 
White's Itataral Kstory of Selbwne. 






POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS. 



The Orange Oirl. By Walter Besant. 

An Sorts and Conditions of Men. Walt. Besant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. Bfsant&R[Ce. 

Boady-Money Mortiboy. Busant^ Rice. 

The Oolden Butterfly. Besant and Rice. 

The Deemster. By Hall caine. 

The Shadow of a Crime. By Hall Caine. 

ASonofHagar. By Hall Gains. 

Antonlna. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 

Man and Wife. By wilkie Collins. 



The Hew Mhgdalen. By Wilkib Collins. 
Hold in Bondage. By ouida. 
Moths. By ouida. t PnelL ByOuiDA. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
Peg WolSngton ; and Ohristta Johaitoae. By 
Charles Ruadk. [Pfade. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By OtAKLrts 
Never Too Late to Mend. Bv C ha rles K e a db. 
Hard Cash. By Charlks Kkaob. 
Fovl Play. By Charlhs Reade. 
Hew AraUan Nights. By R. I^ Stevenson. 
The Old Factory. By William WEsn alu 
The Downfall. By E. Zola. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions op NovELS.many lUastrated, crown 8vo, doth extra. 35. 64. each. 
~ - - gy EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 



By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Yalerie'i Pate. I Barbara. 

A Life Interest. I A Fight with PaU. 

Mona s Choice. I A Oolden Aatnnin. 

Br Woman's Wit. t Mn.CrIchton'sCrediter, 

The Goat of Her Pride. I The Stepmother. 

A lOsBtBg Hero. 
By F. M. ALLEN.— Oreen as Orass. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 



Phllisiia. I Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 
For Malmle 8 Sake, 
la all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
The DeTll's Die. 
This MorUl Coll. 
The Tente of tfhem. 
By M ANDERSON 

By a. WEBB 

Bash Co*iclasio&s. 



The Oreat Taboo. 
Dnmaresq's Daaghter. 
Duchess of Powyslaad. 
Blood Boyal. 
I. Oreet 8 Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag 
At Market Value. 
Uader Sealed Orders. 
— Otbello 8 Occupation. 
APPLETON. 



PhialhePheiBleiaa. | Coastahle of St. Hldolas, 

BvARTBMUS WARD 
Artomu Ward Coimplete. 

By ROBERT BARR. 

b a Steamer Chair. 1 A Woman Xaterrcata 
Fron Whose Bourne. | BeTcnfre I 
^ By FRANK BARRETT. 

Womaaof IronBraoelots. I Cader a Strange Mask. 
Fettered for Life. A Missing Witceas. 

The Harding ScandaL | Was She Jastiiled I 

By ' BELLE.*— TadiU and Esther. 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 



Ready-MoneyMortlboy. 
Mr Little OlrL 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcsa. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monhs of Thalema. 



BT Celia'e Arbotir. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Seamy Side. 
The Cms of Mr. Locntft. 
In TraraL|ar B lay. 
The Ten Tears Tenant. 



CHATTO H WINPUS, Publljher 

By Sir WALTER BBSANT. 

AH •««■ « OoMltMmi. AisonI *I 1,T«M(_ 



SKa 



^!.ES 



ByAMBR05E StERCB-laiudii*! 
By HAROLD blNDLOSS.Aiuu.i j 
ByM. McD. BODKIN. 

Draifni. isi.ui.iMkuxlsiiiia 

By PAUL BOURQET.— AUHQiui 

Uy J. D. BRAVSHAW sha Blli.oui 

By ROBERT BUCHANA^. 



R. W. CHAHBERS.-iii'iUi, bii 
By J. M.CHAPPLE.-n.aHliioiD 
Uy HALL CAI^B. 

by ^STIN CLARe!^^ iSi'of'i 
^Mrj^ ARCHER CLIVE 

By ANNB £oATEs!°-°Si'ri^ 
By MACLAREN COBBAN. 



By WILKIE COLLINS. 

ArauUli. [AlUrDuI T'r -: ■wV.'i-; 
Bull. imdtuulMth .Til ,\. :j_i.. 



1 St. ftlarUn'i L»P«, LoBJon. W.C. at 

By ALPHONSB DAUDET. 

nil Endi«Uit '. «, Pan HAlimUoD. 

H. C OAVIQSSN.-Ki.BXlHiDi^&tai. 

By HARRY DB WINDT. 

By DIClTDeNOVAN. 



aI'SS/nan dovlh. 

"Dy™.°'jEANNE'TTB DUNCAN. 

By ANNIB EDWARDES. 

)y a. S. EDWARDS.— luiiUtBUtLta. 
By a. MANVILLB PHNN 

V^raodQn JaAk. Mul«r et OfnBgBl*& 

rLUst"tDlliiMi«. OiilCaMiHlKhlil. ' 

(y PEHCV FITZaERALD.~rit*IZ«* 
By R. B. FRANCILLON. 

LD PRBDERIC 

„, JERTOAUl' 

By PAIJL*^((llLOT.— Tl..''El'clBlilrtt,'' 
By CHARLES QlUf"-' 




«. T%Lgi;fio(jW._E7^ii,-ha„i 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 

By B. H.COOPER. -OMCiiry B.mUbio. 

Dy V. C. COTes.-m aim «, > bu.. 

By C. e. CRADDOCK. ' 

By H.N. CRBLLIN. 
■jMimw of U> DM biBf llo. 

By MATT CRIM. 
luurntw oi 1 rur K.tol. 

ByS. R. CROCKETT and olbcri. 
Tdw ar Onr Cwit. 

Bv B. M. CROKER. 

It; Klu XenUa. latlKlU^l^ttSMTT 






Tv'h. QLANVILLE. 



Dv'e. J. dooUMAN.' ""■ 

By Rev. S. BA^InQ QOULD. 

"iiy' ALPRED a!'<JRACE. 

ChXlVaSi^FITH.-OoriBimi uiruioa 

UyA. CLAVER1NQ QUNTBR. 

Dy OWEN HALL 

Bv COSMO VlA^m-TON 

By°TI10MAa KARDV. 

B^BRBT 'MARTB- 



^'sirA. HBLI>S.*-i>ild,B:roi>. 
By L HBNtlBRSON.-Aftuur.^.. 
-y a. A. HENTV. 



•Ik*'. t^A:,. 
iAOON HIL 



i^ CHATtO A WiNDUS, Pubtishefs. iti St. Mftrtin^s Lsite, Loildotf, W.C* 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— co/i/i«Mr<l. 
By JOHN HILL.~Th«aoiameaAaceitor. 

By TIQHB HOPKIN5. 

Twixt Lore and Daty. | Hograti of CMTiconai. 
Zb« iBcoaplat* Adv«ntiir«r. ( KtU Baffendeiu 

VICTOR HUGO— TIM OsUaw of ZcoUbiL 

FERQUS HUMB.-XAdy from Mowhoro. 

By Mr». KUNQERPORD. ^ 

llanroL A Point of Ooudtiice. 

A ICodoni Olreo. A Xatdsa &U Fortora. 

lAdy PattT. Tho Coming of Ohloo. 

A MoBtel itrafirie. Mora Croln*. 
lAdr Yonor'iPQf bft. As Anzloua KoMoat. 
nMlod-BovM MysUry AprU'iLadjr. 
no fhroo Oracoa. Potor'i Wlfa. 

ProHMMraSxporliMBft. LotIoo. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
no loadoa Caakat. I BalfCoadeiBaod. 
Vhat Othar Panon. 1 Mra. JaUat. 

By R. ASHE KINa..^2lcawaQam. 

By QEORQB LAMBERT. 

Tho ProgMoat of BoraTla. 

By BDMOND LEPBLLBTIBR. 
lUdaaa laaa-O^n*. 
By ADAM LILBURN.UkTngadyialCafUa 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Bhoda Robarta. I Tha JacoMU. 

By HENRY W. LlJcY.-Oidaoa nayea. 
By B. LYNN LINTON. 



Patricia KamtelL 
Vadar wliicli Lord T 
'MyLoTof I 
Paotoa Caraw. 
SowUig tha Wind. 
With a BUkanTliread. 
na World WaU Loit. 

By JUSTIN 

A Pair Bazon. 

X laUy Eochford. 

I)aar Lady DUdala. 

Oamlola. 

Watardala Haifliboori. 

Xy Baaaiy'i Daaghtar. 

Min Xlcaatbropa. 



Zha Atoaaaaat af Loam 

Daadai. 
Tha On* Too Kaay. 
Dalda Svortoa. 
BabalofthaPamily. 
Aa OctaTa of Frianda. 

McCarthy. 

Donna Qaizota. 
Maid of Athans. 
Tb« Coaat of 1 
Tha Dictator. 
Kad Diamond!. 
Tha Blddlo Bing. 
Tha Thraa Dixgraeoa. 



By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 

A Loadoa Lagoad. | Tba Soyal Ghrittophar 

By OBORQB MACDONALD. 

I Ptaaataatao. 

W. H. MALLOCK.— Tho Haw RorabUe. 
P.&V. MARUUERITTE.-ThaDiaaator. 
By L. T. MEADE. 

A loldlar of Fortuaa. On Brink of a Ohaam. 
la aa Iroa Grip. Tho Btrea. 

Dr. Ramiay's Fatloat. Tho Way of a Woman. 
Tha¥oica of theCharmor A Bon of IihmacL 
Aa Advaatareaa. Tha Blae Dlamoad. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
Thii Btaga of Pooli. | Cynthia. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
Tho Qaa-Baanar. The Kings Assegai. 

LackofeorardKldgelfly. Banih. Fanning sQnost. 

By Mrs. MOLeSWORTH, 
B&lftarooart Raetorr. 

By J. B. MUDDOCK. 
Kald KarUa aad KoUa Rood. J Ooldaa IdoL 
Badla fha Joiter. I Toaag Lochlnvar. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



AUfo'i Atonomaat. 
JoMph'i Coat. 
Ooala of Pira. 
Old Blaaer's Bero. 
ValStraago. | Haarta. 
AKodolPathor. 
By ih« Oato of the Boa. 
A Bit ofHamaa Nature. 
First Penon Bingnlar. 
Ojralc Fortaao. 



Bla Ova Ohoflt. 



The Way of the World. 
BobMartin I LitUe Girl 
Time'i Bavenget. 
A Waited Crine. 
la Diroat Peril. 
Monnt Despair. 
A Capfnl o Maila 
Tales In Prose ft Versa 
A Race for Mllllona. 
This Little World. 



By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

The Blsiaops' Bible. I Paal loeos s AUa*. 
Oao TraTeller Retaraa. I 

By HUME NISBET.-'BallVpf 

By W. B. NORRIS. 

Balat Aaa'a. t BUlr Bellow. 

MSai Woatworth's Idea. 

By O. OHNET. 
A Wolrd Wit. I Loves Depths. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT.-Tka BoTcarui. 
By OUIDA. 

Hold la Boadafs. 1 Za a Wlatar City. 

Btratkmore. | Ohaadeo. > Pxlaadahlp 



Under Two Flags. 
Zdalia. (Gaga. 

OocU Oaatlamaiaa'a 
Trieotrla. { Pmah. 
FoUe Fartaa. 
A Dog of Plaadora. 
PasearaL | Blgaa. 
Prlacam Kaprazlao. 
Two Woodaa Shoos. 



Xotha. I RaiBnA. 
Plpistrello. I ArUdaa. 
A village ComiBttae. 
Blmbl. I Wanda. 
Freecoes. 1 Otbasar. 
Zn Karaflsma. 
Byrlla. | Omidwoy. 
Baata Barhara. 
Two OSottdors. 



Tho Watan of Sdara. 

By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Otatla aad Blmplo. 

By JAMBS PAYN. 



The Talk of the Tewa. 
Holiday Tasks. 
For Cash 0»!jr. 
The Burnt lillltoa. 
The Word aad tha W1*J. 
Bnaay Btodes. 
A Trying Patiaat. 
A Xodara Dick Whi»- 
WngtoB. 



Loat BIr Maaamgberd. 
Tha Family Be&pegraea 
A Cottnty Family. 
Lass Black than Wo*ro 

Painted. 
A OonAdoatial Afoat 
A Grape f^m a Thora. 
Za Penlaad Privation. 
Mystery of Xirbridgo. 
High Bplrits. (By Proxy. 

By WILL PAYNB.-J«nry tho Dreamer 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABD. 

Oatlaw aad Lawmaker. I Kra. Trenakiai. 
Ghriatlaa Ohard. I Naliaa. | Madamo Ziaa, 

' Aa a Watch la the Might.' 

By B. C. PRICB.-Valaatlaa. 

By RICHARD PRYCB. 

Xlii KazwoU-a Alloetloaa. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Wolrd Btorlca. | A Blah Kaa'a Daaghtaft 

By AMBLIB RIYES. 

Bartera Derbg. | MarlaL 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Tha Haada of Jaatlce. | Womaa la tha ItailE. 

By ALBERT ROSS.-ABagarPxiaeaia. 
By HERBERT RUSSELL. Trae Blaa. 

By CHARLES READB. 

Peg WofflagtOB ; aad GrUBth Gaaat. 



^ 



Ciuriatlo Johaatoao. 

Hard Oaah. 

Cloister A tho Eaarth. 

Hover Too Lata to Xoad 

The Coarse of Trao 
Love ; and Biagle- 
heart d Donblefaeo. 

Aatoblography of a 
Thief; Jtick of aU 
TradM : A Bero aad 
Tho 



Love Llttlo. Love Leaf, 
Tha DoaUo MaiMago. 
Foal Play. 

Pat Froalf la HIa Plaea 
A Tomhle Taaq»tatUm. 
A BlaqiJotoa. 
A Woakaa-Batar. 
Tho JUt. & ochorStoiles; 
&OoodBtorlaaof Xaa. 
A Perlloaa Becrot. 
Baadlaaa; and BlUa 



a Xarlqrr; and 
Waadanag Hair, 

J. RUNCIMAN.->8klpparaaadBha]IhBeki. 

By W. CLARK RUSSBLL. 
the ^ ~ ~ 



I 



OaUoy-Flre. 
Za the Xiddle Watch. 
Oa tha Fo'k'Ble Head 
A Voyage to tho Capo. 
Book forthe Hammock. 
MysUrvof •Oeoaa Btar* 
Jenny Harlowo. 
An Oceaa Tragody. 
A Tale of Two Taaaola. 



Xy Shipmate Loolao. 
AJume oaWldeWlde Boa. 
The Phaaton Death. 
Zi Ho tho Man T 
Good Bhlp 'Mohock.' 
The Ooavict Bhlp. 
Heart of Oak. 
Tho Tale of the Too. 
The Laat Eatry. 



Tho Death BMp 
By DORA RUSSELL. -Drift of FMOb 



1 
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Thb Piccadilly (3/6) HovBLS-^ontinueil. 
BAYLB 5T. JOHN.~>A UvaattiM FMiilr. 

By ADELINE SBRQBANT. 

Dr. SBdfcott'i Exptrtmeafc. 
Uad*r F«1m Pr«t«iie«t. 

By QBORQB R. 5IM5. 



DMOMt Abroad. 
One* UpMi aChristau 

Tim*. 
WlthMU ttw LbMllgbt. 
B«ff«M aaA Tac»b«Bd«. 

By HAWLBY 

mihovt Lov« «r lieene*. 
Tb» MMtar of BathkoUy. 



la Iioadea'i Heart 
Muy JaB«'i Memalrs. 



Matt Jmio Married. 
The Baiall-part Ladj. 
A BUad Marrlitflo. 



SMART. 

TiMOatildar. 
Beatrice ABeaedkk. 
A Baclac Babbor. 



By J. MOYR SMITH. 
Tko Maco of Argolifl. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 



Aloereftof tlMflea. 

neOrovMoak. 

Tlie ICartCT of Treaaaco 

no Web of Fate. 

Iho Btraa^e Bzporloaeei of Mr. Yertelioyle. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 



AMlaioaeftfcelloea. 
Beeret Wjnrera Towtra. 
Tbe Doom of Blva. 
As It wai Writtea. 



A fODov of Trialty. 
The Julor Doaa. 
Master of BtwBoaodiet'i. 
To bla Owa Matter. 
Oallaatry Bower. 
Za Face of tbe World. 
Orobard SaMere! 



The Treailett Diamoada. 
The WoolacofMar 
A Tragic HoBCTmooL 
A Froctor'e Wooinf. 
Fortoae's Gate. 
Boaale Maggie Laader. 
Mary Vaafin. 



Mff Daabar*! Bocrot. 
By JOHN STAFFORD.— I>orleaadL 
By R. STEPHENS.— neoracifona Mark. 
By R. NBILSON STEPHENS. 

Philip imwood. 

R. A. STERNDALE.— The Af^haa Xalfo. 
R. L. 5TBYEN50N.— The Baicide Olab. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 
Tho Toaag Btaator of Hyoo aH a ll 

By SUNDOWNER. ToU bj the TUma. 

By ANNIE THOMAS.^She Blroa'i Web. 

BERTHA THOMAS.— The VloUaFlayer 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE 

Like nipe apea flea. I Mabel'e Frogreei. 

TROLLOPE. 

Bcarboroofh'e Family. 
The laad-Leaguen. 



By ANTHONY 

The Way we Ure Vow. 
Fraa Prohaaaa. 
MarioaFay. 



By IVAN TURQENIEPP, &c. 

Btoriei firom Fereiga BoTelisti. 



«K. « By MARK 
Choice Works. 
Library of Hnmonr. 
The laaocenti Abroad. 
BoagfUac It ; and The 

Xaaoceata at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
TheAmerieaa Olaimaat. 
AdTeatareiTomBawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
Tom Bawyer, Detective 



TWAIN. 
Padd'nhead WUsoa. 
The CMlded Am: 
Priaee aad the Pavper. 
Life oa the MiaalasippL 
Tho .AdToatarftB of 

HackJeberry Finn. 
A Taakeo at the Ooart 

of Ztag Arthar. 
BtoleaWhiU Blephaat 
ALOQ0.OOQ Baakaote. 



C. C. P.-TYTLER.— MistroM Jadith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

WhatBhoOameniroagh , Mrs. Oarmicbaere CMU 
Boried Diamoade. 
The Blackhell Ohoeta. 
The Macdoaald Laae. 
Witeh-Wlfe. | flapphira 



del 

Baehel Laagtoa. 

A Boaeymooa'e BcUpaa 

A Tonaf Dragoa. 



By ALLEN UPWARD. 

Tho Qaeea agaiast Owea. 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 

A Ooart Tragedy. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY.-The Beorploa. 

By F. WARDEN.— Joaa, the Carate. 

By CY WARMAN^Bzprem 

By A. WERNER. 
Okapeaga'a White Maa. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 



For Hoaoar and Life. 
AWomaa Tempted Bim 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Ftaches of BaaB. 
Migel Forteaeae. 
Birch Deae. 
The Ptaaatom City. 
A Qaeer Baee. 
Boa Oloagh. 

By ATHA 



The Old Factory. 
Bed Byriagton. 
Ralph If orbreck's Trast 
Tmst-Boaey 
Sons of Belial. 
Boy of Roy's Ooart. 
With the Red Lngle. 
Btraage Grimes (True 
Stories). 

WESTBURY. 

Tho Shadow of BiltoB Ferabrook. 

By C. J. WILLS.— Aa Baiy-goiag FcUow. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

OavalrT Life ; aad Begimeatal Legeads. 
A Soldier's Ohildrea. 

By B. ZOLA. 

The Joy of Life. | HIa Mastorpieeo. 

The Fortaae of the Boogoas. 

Abbe Mooret's Transgressiea. 

The OoBqnektofFlaasaas. I OeradaaL 

The Honoar of the Anay. 

The Dowafall. I Hla Bxcelleney. 

The Dreaat. I Moaey. I The DramBhon. 

Dr. PaacaL I Loardea. | Rome. I Paris. 

The Fat aad the Thia. I Fraltfalneae. | Work 

By ' ZZ. '—A Hlaeteeath Ceatary Miracle. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vO| illustrated boards, 7$. each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemva Ward Complete. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 



Maid. Wife, or Widow T 
BUadPato. 
ValerU'B Fate. 



A Life laUreet. 
Moaa's Choice. 
By Womaa's Wit. 



By GRANT ALLEN. 



PhiUatla. I Babyloa. 
Biraage Stories. 
ForMalaBle's Bake. 
la aU Bhadea. 
The Beckoaing Rand. 
The DevU's Die. 
The Tents of Bhem 
The Great Taboo. 

By E. LESTER 

Fhra the Pb<aDlclaa. 



Damareeq'B Daaghter. 
Dacheaa of Powyiland. 
Blood Roy aL [piece. 
Ivaa Oreet's Hester- 
The Bcallywai^. 
This Mortal OolL 
At Market Valne. 
ITader Bealed Orders. 

ARNOLD. 



BY FRANK 

Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life di Death. 
Bin of Olga ZauooUch. 
Folly Morrison. 
Uent. Barnabas. 
Honest DsTle. 
A Prodigal's Prosreaa. 



BARRETT. 

Foand OolltT. 
A Rocoillng V«Qi;eaae<i. 
For LoTe aDil Honoar. 
John Ford, &c. 
Woman of IronBraeets 
The Hardin « Scandal 
A Mission Witnen. 



Sir W. BHSANT and J. RICE. 

By Crlla'a Arbour. 
Chaplain of ttav F\,«et. 
The Uoamy Bidci 
TboCacc of Mr 
In TTxfi\\ .'2 OBrat, 
fh: l^n :%a. 



By 

Baady-Money Mortlboy 
My Little Qirl. 
With Harp cr.d Crown. 
This Son of Vulcr.a. 
T^e Golden Bactertty. 
The Monks oi Ttie.ema. 
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Two-Shillino Hovmv^-^ontinutd. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
All lorti tad 

tloM of Men. 
Tb« OaptaUu 
▲U la * Oardaa Filr. 
Dorothy FortUr. 
Uaelo J&du 
Tho World Wtat Tory 

W«U Then. 
OkUdroa of aibooA. 
Borr Ptulos. 
For Faith ud Froodom. 
To OaU Hor Mine. 
Tho llMtor CraltimML 

By AMBROSE BIERCB. 

la Iho MMrt of Uf«. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 



Tho BoU of St. Paal'i. 
Th« Holy Bmo. 
Annorol of Ljtobomo. 
8. Ka UMrtao'f hj Towor 
Yorboaa PMioflla Bto- 

phaaotlt. 
Tho iTorr fl«to. 
Tho Kobol Qnoon. 
Boroad tho Droams ttf 

ATarloo. 
ThoEoToltofllaa. 
In DoaeoB'i Ordon^ 
TboOltyof ftofuso. 



ChronicUo of Ho 
L&ad. 

BREt HARTB. . 

Flip. I Kan^a. 

A PhylUaor tho Blorraa. 
A Waif of tho Plains. 
Ward of Ooldea Oato. 

BUCHANAN. 

The Martyrdom of Mor 

delina. 
The Mew Abolard. 
Tbe Heir of Llnne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Rachel Dene. I Matt. 
Lady KUpatrlch. 



Oamp Hotoo. 
Barafft Llfo. 

BY 

Callforalaa Stories. 
Oabrlol Coaroy. 
Laok of Koariag Camp. 
AaHotroMof EMlDof. 

By ROBERT 

Ihadow of the Sword. 
A OhUd of Nature. 
Qod and the Man. 
LoTO Me for Ever. 
FozgloTe Manor. 
ThoMaeter of the Mlao. 
Aaaaa Water. 

By BUCHANAN and MURRAY. 

Tho (narlatux. 

By HALL CAINE. 

A Simof Eagar. | 

By CommaiKler CAMERON. 

Tho Cnilae of tho 'Black Prtnee.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

Tho Advantaree of Jonea. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For Iho LOTO of a LaM. 

By Mm. ARCHER CLIYE. 

Faol FerroU. 

Why Faal Forroll KUlod hla Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

Tho Onro of Boola. | Tho Bod Baltaa. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

Tho Bar Slnlitor. 

By MORT. 6t PRANCES COLLINS. 



Tho Shadow of aOrlme. I Tho Deemster. 



Sweet Anne Page. 
TraasmUration. 
From Mldalght to Mid 

nicht. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 



Sweet and Twenty. 
The Village Coined/. 
Yon Play me False. 
Blackimlthand Scholar 
Frances. 



Aniadale. j AfterOark. 

Bo Bame. 

Aatonlaa. 

BasU. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Beerot. 

Qoeen of Hearts. 

Mlu or Mrs. T 

The New Magd&lea. 

T.1Q Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady 

The Two iieatinios. 

Tne Hannted Hotel. 



My Miscellanlot. 
The Woman la Whlto. 
Tho Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Danrhter. 
Tho Block Bobe. 
Heart and Bdenco. 
' I Say No ! • 
Tho Evil Genlas. 
Little Novels. 
Lcracvof Gala. 
Blinl Lovo. 



A Bogae's Life 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Every laeh a Soldier. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCIC. 

^r^fJ^fjhot of tho Oreat Smoky Mountains. 

By^Oato By MATT CRIM. 

A BltofBama^ei of a Fair BebeL 
First PorsoB S»n^ 
fjjnlc Fortaao. . 



By n. N. CRELLIN.-.Tateoor ttw 

By B. M. CROKER. 

FroUyiasiBoviUc. 



Tina«o 

Tnuradioa. 

'TO Lot.' " TweXaaton 

A Bird of FaMBfO. Mr. Jenrta. 

Proper Pride. Tho Boat htdf 
A PktDlly LlkoaoM. 

A Third Per»oa. latorroroaeo. 

By ALPHONSR DAUDET. 

Tho BvaagoUst; or. ion Salsacioa. 



OONOYAN. 

ZathaBripof tiM 



oohrod. 
Tracked to 
Uak bv Llak 
Sonlcioa \ 
BiSlloaBoad. 



By DICK 

The Maa^Baater. 
Tracked aad Takoa. 
Caught at Last I • 
Wanted I 
Who Polsoaod Kotty 

DoaoanT 
Man from Manchoftor. 
A Detective's Triumphs 
The Mystery of Jamaica Torraco. 
Tho Chroalclos of Michael DaaoTlt^ 

By Mrs. ANNIE BDWARDBS. 

A Point of Boaoar. j Archto Lovall. 

By EDWARD BOaLESTON. 

"^ By 0. MANVILLB 
The New Mlstross. 



Witness to the Deed. 



I Tho Til 
I Tho 



PENN. 

Tiger LOy. 
Wiiito ^tfla- 



By PERCY 

Bella DonnSh 
Never Forgottoa. 
PoUy. 
Fatal Zero. 



FITZGERALD. 

Bocoad Mrs. TlUotMA. 
BoToaty • Bts Broofco 

Btroot. 
Tho lAdy of SraatoaM 

By P. PITZQERALD and others. 

Straago Bocrets. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 



^' 



Olynpla 
One by One. 
A Beal Qceea. 
Qneea Oophet«a. 

By HAROLD 

Beth's Brother's Wlto. | 



Bine or Kaarof 
Boraaneos of tho Iaw. 
Bcpes of Baad. 
A I>og aad his ShadoW 

FREDERIC 

Tho lawtoa Qirt. 



Prefaced by Sir BARTLB FRBRB. 

Paadaraag Ban. 

By GILBERT QAUL. 

A Btr&ngo Maauaeript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 



I 



Bobla Gray. 
Faacy Free. 
For Lack of Qold. 
What wiU World Say T 
In Love aad War. 
For the Blag. 
In Pastures Oreon. 
Queea of the Meadow. 
A Beart's Problem. 
Tho Dead Beart. 



La Boaoar Bouad. 
Flower of tho Foroalk 
Tho Braoi of Tarrow. 
The OoMea Shaft. 
Of Blgh Degree. 
By Mead aad Stream. 
Loving a 1>roam. 
A Hard Knot. 
Hearts Dollght. 
Blood-Money. 



\ 

It 

I 



By WILLIAM OILBERT. 



JamoB Dake. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

Tho Lost Heiress. | Tho Foadckor. 

A Fair Oolonlst. | 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD 

Bod Spider. ) Ere. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

Every-day Papers. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under tho Oreenwood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 




Garth. 

Eilice Quentla. 

Fortunes Tool. 

Mlsi Gadogna. 

Sebastian Strcmo. 

Dast. 



Beatrix B&ntlolph. 
Love— or a llsime. 
David Polndextcrs XHo- 

appearance. 
The Bpcetre of Iho 

CaJEnera. 



i 
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CHATTO * WINDUa. Pnbllt &arfc ii 

Tno-SHILLINC NoviLS-tOlCtlBfll 

j^^^By Mrj. CA5MEU MOEY. 

n. ^?«""b.S^'"*°^ hooper. 

By Mri. HUNOERFORD. 

r.Uri WUt I frsfMBT. B>v— 

By Mrs, ALFRED HUNT. 



By R. A^He Kl\a. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 



^^y HENRV W. LUCY. 
By JUSTIN McCARTMV, 

J* HlllhbanxE. UdJd of Athr ji 

IlMintliatiro^, I Dm RldiS,''"ii''ing, 

^JBy aEORQE MACDONALD. 
!-££"'" MACDONELl. 

B>^ BRANDER fllATTHEWS. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
By J. B. MUDDOCK. 






St. M«rtlo'» Lane. London, W.C j 
T^j^By^ft^cSwSTiTMURRA^" 



A CBiptll >%dii 
(in H' MURRAY mnd HERMAN. 

.I...- , *y """E NISBET. 

.... By W. B. NORRIS. 
I«l" tmnx I am, b^i™. 

By QBORQES OHNBT. 

AiitTKJ |AW-nl01«. 

mit*l4iaei. n,i OrHlut Ellnm la 









ByBb-s 

By JAM™ l',W,\. 

llhT ■ XUIIT. lla'ldi'. Vuii" 






S» CHATTO & WINDUS. PublUhers. in St. Martin's Lane, London. W.C. 



TwoSutLUNo NoyKLS—contintud. 

By CHARLES RBADB. 
ItH V«Ttr TOO Iftto to A Torriblo ToapUttoo. 

FovlPUy. 

Tk» WMidortaff Hoir. 
iUrdCaa. 
Slngi«lio«rt ftad Doublo- 

teeo. 
flood BtoriM of Mm M»d 

othor AiHwIi. 
Poff Woflagtoa. 
OrlAtli OAuat. 

▲ PorUoiw Bocrtii 

▲ llmplotoa. 



ObrlfUo JokasloM. 
Ike DoaMo MarriafO, 
Tut TowMlf te 9 

FlAOO 
lOYO Mo Uttto. lOYO 

I Long. 
OloliUr 



no 



m4 ttio 



Trao LoTo. 



Oovnool 

no jut. 

no AotoUogrAplijr of 
aniof. 

By P. W. 

Woaoaaro Stnuun. 
no Hoadi of Juottco. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Bovad too OalloT Plro. i Aa Oeo»a Tnuedr, 
OatlioFo'kaloHoMl -- - "« 



▲ Woaaa-Hotor. 

ROBINSON. 

no Womaa la tlio Dork 



la tho Mlddlo WiiVch. 
A Voyofo to tho C^e. 
A Book tor tho Ham* 

oioek. 
no Mystorj of tho 

' Oeooa Btar.' 
no EomoBco of Joaay 

Hatlowe. 

By DORA 
A Ooiatry Swoothaait. 



My Bhlpinat« i^ain*. 
Awao oaWldoWide Soa. 
Oood Bhlp ' MehocK.' 
Tbo Fhoatom DoAtti. 
If Ho tho Man? 
Heart of Oak. 
Th« Oonrict Ship, 
no Xalo of tho ToB. 
noLootBatry. 

RUSSELL. • 



smiJei 



By QEORQE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

;ht OBd Daylight. 

By QBORQB R. SIMS. 

MoBoin of a LaadUdy. 
8c«aea fronn the Show. 
no 10 Oommaadmento. 
Dagoaet Abroad. 
Bogaoo and Vagaboado. 



noBiaffo'^BoUs 
Mary Joao's Memotn. 
Mary Jaao Married. 
nioo of To-day. 
Draiaai of Life. 
TIakletop't Orlaio. 
MyTwoWlTos. 

By ARTHUR 

AMatehiathe Dark. 



SKBTCHLEY. 



By HAWLEY SMART. 

Withoat Lore or Licence. ] The Plnngor. 
Beatrieo aad Beaedick. I Loag Odds. 
Tho Mooter of BathkeUy. | 

By T. W. SPBIOHT. 
The Mpst«rtM of Beroa 

Dyke. 
Tho Goldoa Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By DoTiona Way^ 



Back to Life. 

no LoadvatcrTragody. 

Bargo I Romance. 

Snlttance in FalL 
. Haiband from the Boa 



By R. A. 

no Afghan Kaifo. 



STERNDALE. 



ST. AUBYN. 

Orchard DamereL 

Xa the Pace of the World. 

Tho Troalett Dlapiondo. 



By ALAN 

A FoBow of Trialty. 
The Joalor Doaa. 
Maator of Bt.Bonedlet'o 
To Bio Owa Mactor. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Hew ArahiaB Hlghtc 

By ROBERT 5UPTEES. 

Haadloy Crooa. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 
mee fin- tho Martaoa. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPB. 

DiaoMad Oat DUuaoad. 

By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPB. 

Like Bhipo apoa tho I Aaao Fumeta. 
Boa. 1 Mabel's Progron. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPB. 



* ^ 



^ 



Fran Frohnaaa. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark, 
ne Way Wo Uto Bow 
Tho Land-Loagnors. 

By iVURK TWAIN. 



Tho Amoxlcaa Beaatiw. 
Mr. Bearboroagh'i 

Family. 
OoIdoauoB of Qraapor* 



A Floomro Trip on the 

Ooatlaeat. 
The GUded Am. 
Backleborry Flaa. 
MarkTwala'e Bkotchos. 
Tom Bawyor. 
ATMiap Abroad. 



BtoloB White Slephaat. 
Life oa tho Mlieladppl. 
no Prlaco aad tao 

Paaper 
A Taakoo at the Ooart 

of Kiag ArthvT. 
Al.QOOionBaak.Noto. 



By C. C. FRASBR-TYTLER. 

I Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

Brldo'o Paas I Lady BeU no Hogaenot Family 
Burled Diamoada. ~" - - ~ — 



St. Mnngo'a Qity. 
HoUoaoe ObUgo. 
Dlaappoarod. 

By ALLEN 



Tho Blaclrhall Ohoeta 
What BheCameThrongh 
Boaaty ond the Beast. 

UPWARD. 



no Qaeoaagaiaat Owoa. | Priaoe of F^^^V^fl^. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Arast-MoBoy. 

By Mrs. P. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Ohfld Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

Ovntej Life. | Bogimoatal Logoada. 

By H. P. WOOD. 

no Passenger from Beotlaad Tard. 
no BagUshmaa of the Bae Oaia. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 
My FUrlattoas. 



NEW SERIES OF TVVO-SHlLUNQ NOVELS. 



Picture cloth I: 

no Ooastablo of Bt. Hicholaa. By Edwin 

Lbstbk Arnold. 
Bt. K&tbcrlne's by the Tower. By Sir Walter 

Besant. 
Dora Myrl, the Lady DotecUre. By.McD. 

Bodkin. K.C. 
Vlaeeat Trill, Detective. By Dick Donovan. 
Dark Deeds. By Dick Donovan. 
A Orimsoa Cruae. By Gborgb Manvillh 

Fenn. 
The Bod Bhirti. By PaulCaulot. 
no Traekof a Btona. By Owrn Hall. 
la a Hollow of the Hills. By Bret H ar i e. 
A Bappho of Oreea Sprlags. Bv Bret Hartb. 
no L»dy from Mowhero. By Fbrgus Huub. 



oirds, flat backs. 

Plotters of Farts. By Edmund Mitchell. 
no Temple of Death. By Edmund M itchell. 
Towards tiie Eteraal Baows. By Edmund 

Mitchell. 
no Lack of Oerard Bidgoley. By Bertram 

Mitford. 

His Owa OhOSt By D. CHRISTIB MURRAY. 

ne Waters of Edera. By Ou ida. 

A Modera Dick WhlttlBfltoa. By James Payn. 

The Drift of Fate. B}- Dora Ki'.ssell. 

la Loadoa's Heart. By G. R. Sim«. 

ne Tale of the Berpeat Py Su.n'downkr. 

Oitoyeaao Jacqaeliae. By Sarah Tytlbr. 

Joaa. the Oarato. By Flokbncr Warden. 

Bport aad Bpoaglos. By Byron Webber. 
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